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Te A interrupted state of our correspondence at pre- 
| sent, you will pardon the liberty I take, in prefixing your — 
: ‘name to this Volume. The honour you have lately done hpi 
me, by your French translation of my book onthe Human. 
_ Mind, and the warm interest you have always taken in | 

the success of that work, since the period of its first ba 
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have tempted | me to indulge, more hash Bicones me, : 

the \ vanity_of an at ue had it not Been ssa by ol 

td the partiality. of, your friendship. 
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Tae state of my health having interrupted, for many ae 
~ months. past, the continuation of my. work on the Human ye 


Mind, I was induced to attempt, inthe mean time, the : 
easier task of preparing for the press a volume of Essays. he 

» Thave not, however, abandoned the design which I yen- : 
_ tured to announce eighteen years ago; and in the execu- 4 


tion of which I have already made considerable progress. 
After. thirty- eight years devoted to the various pursuits 
connected with my different academical situations, Inow ‘" 
indulge the hope of enjoying, in a more retired scene, a i 
short period of private study; and feel myself sufficient- 
ly warned by. the approaching infirmities of age, not to 
delay any longer my best exertions for the accomplish- 
ment of an Undertaking, which I have hitherto Prose snc Fast 





_ effect, be of some e utility to the public, 
Aber 5 
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PRELIMINARY DISSERTATION. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 
THE chief aim of the following dissertation is, to cor- 
rect some prevailing mistakes with respect to the Philo- 
sophy of the Human Mind. In the introduction to a 


former Work, I have enlarged, at considerable length, - 


upon the same subject; but various publications which 
have since appeared, incline me to think, that, in resum- 
ing it here, I undertake a task not altogether superfluous. 

Of the remarks which I am now to state, a few have a 
particular reference to the contents of this volume. Others 
are intended to clear the way for a different series of dis- 
cussions, which I hope to be able, at some future period, 
to present to the public. 

I. In the course of those speculations on the Mind, to 
which I have already referred, and with which, I trust, 


that my present readers are not altogether unacquainted, — 
I have repeatedly had occasion to observe, that “as our — 
“ notions both of matter and of mind are merely relative; 


A, | ° o,° 
“as we know the one only by such serisible qualities as 
*‘ extension, figure, and solidity, and the other by such 


‘* operations as sensation, thought, and volition; weare. | 
“‘ certainly entitled to say, that matter and mind, Pith DE 
“dered as Objects of Human Study, are essentially differ- 


”~ 





- phetomenit illite’. to our senses, | chaeiGhe laceer 
‘¢on phenome ena of which we are consciotiss» isteatl 
$ therefore, of objecting to the scheme of materialism, 
‘that its conc nelusions are false, it would be inalen uaye 
“to say, that its'aim ‘is\unphilosophical.. It proceeds on 
Sa misapprehension of the extent and the limits of genu-” 
“ine science; the difficulty, which j it professes to remove, 
“ being manifestly placed beyond: the reach of our facul- 


“ ties. ‘Surely, when we attempt to. explain the ature of 








“ that principle, which feels, and. thinks, and wills, by. . 


“saying, that it is a material substance; or that i pis the | 
_ “result of material organization, we impose on ourselves 
by words; forgetting that matter,,as well erain d 

‘“‘kuown to us by its qualities alone, and that we 
a ‘equally ignorant of the essence of either.”? 9). eS 
_ In the farther prosecution of the same. argument, I 

have attempted to. show, that the legitimate, province of 











experiment; and I have, accordingly, in. my. own inqui- 
ries, er at Sail more, tho to ascertain, int. ney ‘S 







stat ding. dtu is.on this plan I have treated 
‘ation gf ic 5 of f memory, of imagination, and 
~ lasing ee as T 


_ this department of philosophy extends no. farther tha 1 to- 
conclusions resting on the solid basis of observation and. x. 


fare 


| hetical ihenoheian ti of ve more sociale eC sears | 
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mucins our he nda pin cient 
are by» mea: s;-and other 
Dintvel isaftheiie of the arnrns if ‘aoa are not alto- 
“gether hypothetical and visionary, cannot be consi¢ered, 
even by their warmest advocates, as resting on the same 
be ma — conclusions pee are web the ex- 

















. Re efi tions dings cherefaryicieniilistinetness requires, 


‘that these | two different classes of pre propositions should not: | 


- ‘be confounded together under one common name. For 
“my own part, I have no scruple to say, that I consider the 
1 Git problem in question, “as one of those which 

to remain for ever among the arcana of nature; 
nor am T afraid of being contradicted by any competent 
and candid:judge, how sanguine soever may be his hopes 
concerning the progress of future discovery, when I as- 
sert, that it has hitherto eluded completely all the efforts 
_ which have been. made towards its solution. | As to, the 


hone shysical romances above ullinibd to, t they appear to 






received from the ingenuity of Hartley, of Priestley, and 
‘of Darwin, to’ be equally” unscientific in, the design, and 


m 


Neg in the execution; destitute, at once, of the . 


‘e rier all the. support and illustration which they have 


a ne ‘Trath, hand of th thinsed Da ib inina4 en 






hehe Walededide of, role soimmidl 
present in England; but notwithstanding, 
@ilection which I have always felt fonay 


es 





el 





4ocke, piablgidiebacipesionalinin indu hick s himself 
in hints'and conjectures, somewhat analogous to those * 
_ Hartley and Darwin, seems to have been perfectly. aware. 
how foreign such spectlations are to the genuine Philo. - 
sophy of the. Human Mind. The following are his own 
i ene in the. ‘second. paragraph - of . the Introduce tion to 
his Essay:—‘‘ This, therefore, being my purpose,toviny 








aap ee Sy 


*¢ quire into the original, certainty, and extent. of hum: 
“« ‘knowledge; together with the grounds. and degrees of 
‘ belief, opinion, and assent, I shall not, at. present, med-_ 
‘dle with the physical consideration of the mind, or — 
“‘ trouble myself to examine, wherein its “essence con- 
“‘ sists, or by: what motions of our spirits, or alterationof ~_ 
“our bodies; we come to have any sensation by our.or- 
‘‘ pans, or any ideas of our understandings epeunliniger 
‘these zdeas do in their formation, an of them,” 
‘¢depend on matter or not. These. a suman 
“which, however curious and entertaining, I. shall de- 
“cline, as lying out of my way in the design I am now 
‘‘upon.”’, It-is much to be. wished, that Mr. Locke h d 
adhered invariably to this wise resolution. och Sebamed 
_ I flatter myself it will not be inferred, from themanner i 
in W persis I have meee myself with respect to the com, 
: eed alpen of the intel- 
I entertain any doubt of the inti- w a 
| ot hich exis Iaetiicen: these phenomena ns 
org pnizasieil of the body. The great principle 
am anxious to. inculate, i 1s, that all the theories 
yet been offered’ on this subject, are entirely 
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unsupported by proof; and what is worse, are of such a 
kind, that it is neither possible to confirm nor to refute 
them, by an appeal to experiment or observation: That I 
was all along fully aware of the dependence, in our*pre- 
sent state;’of our mental operations on the sound’ condi- 
_ tion of our corporeal frame, appears sufficiently from what 
I remarked, many years ago, concerning the /aws of this 
connection between mind and body, as presenting one of 
the most interesting objects of examination ConTEOLe 
With the theory of human nature.* | 
» Thave been induced to caution my Readers against 
the*possibility of such a misapprehension of my meaning, | 
by the following passage in a late publication: ‘* What that 
“ affection of the brain is,” (says Mr Belsham) “which, 
‘by the constitution of human nature, causes Memory, 
‘© we cannot absolutely ascertain. The hypothesis of V2- 
** brations, which has already been explained, is the most 
“probable. It is trifling to object, that if the existence of 
impressions’on the brain could be proved, Memory 
*“ would remain as unaccountable as before: all) which 
«this hypothesis pretends to, is to advance a step in tra- 
* cing the process of the connection between external ob- 
*¢ jects and mental feelings.’’——*‘ It is curious to observe,” 
(the same author continues) ‘‘ that Dr. Reid, after start- 
“ing several objections against the commonly received 
“hypotheses, is obliged to admit, that ‘ many well-known 
_ * facts lead us to conclude, that a certain constitution or 


state of the brain is necessary to Mettiory. 29, ONE OE a 
~ On this passage I shall offer only two remaks. The first _ Nae 


is, that, notwithstanding Mr. Belsham’s zeal for ie : 








as <stsiaaanaileg faiavtsiegse drole PVibr 

« though’ more probable than some others, is proceed 
“ hypothesis.” Secondly, that Mr. Belsham, after making 
this explicit: acknowledgment, is nevertheless pleased ‘to : 
insir nat ev ws a ng to ne ect a 








the brain. Where the inconsistency I lies in Dr. Reid’s a¢ - 
mission, that a certain constitution or state of the brain is” 
necessary to memory, after he had stated. some objections 
against the commonly received theories, T am at a loss to 
discover. Indeed, I should be glad to know, what philoz 
-sopher; ancient or modern; has ever yet aE 
memory is not liable to be injured by such affections | 
the brain as are produced by sindémipevaiinggs disease, ol 
age, and other circumstances which disturb the box dily 
mechanism: The philosophical sineenaiensilesalia fr ° m 
this concession is, not that the hypothesis of Dr. dartle ey 
or the hypothesis of Mr. Belsham’ must. recom 
_ true; but’that, laying aside all hy potheses; we should ap- 
ply ourselves to collect such. facts as may lead us, in, due 
time, to the only satisfactory conclusions ‘we sie % 
| chance of ever forming concerning the connection /be- 
yeen. n mind: and: hates ik meinen the | 

















he prone incite for me, at the same 
ok Mi hi I ‘eckdiod to ae peas as san idle waste 









of hese, whch neaieeaale 


as standing in’ the en 


ba ity ar of th a ithaiti of Dia alien or. saan iaibte 
ions of E ane peclapapestide not. gains the — 













lind met conn to abstain from all ec 

er ning it s nature and essence; confining the attention 
tire lytophenomens, which every individual has i it in his 5 
ceereeransrpnns > for, bimsalt; whe chooses! to RETARD 


me, wl pith so. Sasa gave chee to athe sical ie 
th'schooimen;~ —and from the physiological hypetheses 
which have made so much noise ata later period, concern- 
g the mechanical causes on which its operations depend. 
Compared with the first, it differs, as the inquiries of Ga- 
Tileo concerning the laws of moving bodies differ from the 


pute sof the anc Y nt sophists concerning & the pitinenad | 
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ton’s followers, with respect to the verisimilitude of this 
query, while they have unanimously acquiesced in’ the 
physical conclusions of their master, affords an instructive 
proof, how little the researches of inductive science are 
liable to be influenced by the wanderings of Imagination, 
in those regions which human reason is not permitted to 
explore. Whatever our opinion concerning the unknown 
physical or metaphysical cause of gravitation may be, our 
reasonings concerning the system of nature will be equally 
just, provided only we admit the general fact, that' bodies 
tend to approach each other with a force varying with 
their mutual distances, according to’a certain law. ‘The: 
case is precisely similar with respect to those conclusions 
concerning the mind, to which we are fairly led by the 
method of Induction. They rest ‘upon a firm and indis- 
putable basis of their own; and (as I have elsewhere re- 
marked) are equally compatible with the metaphysical 
creeds of the Materialist and of the Berkeleian. * 


* The hypothesis which assumes the existence of a subtle fluid 
in the nerves, propagated by their means from the brain to the dif- 
ferent parts of the body, is of great antiquity; and is Certainly less 
repugnant to the general analogy of our frame, than that by which it 
has been supplanted. How very generally it once prevailed, may be 
inferred from the adoption into common speech of the phrase animal 
spirits, to denote that unknown cause which “ gives vigour or cheer- 
fulness to the mind;”=—a phrase for which our language does not, at 
this day, afford a conyenient substitute. The late Dr. Alexander Monro 
(one of the most cautious and judicious of medical inquirers) speaks 
of it as a fact which appeared to him to be almost indisputable. TD, 
“existence of a liquid i in the cavities of the nerves, is supported by 
little short of demonstrative evidence.” (See some observations of : 
“a published by Cheselden in his Anatomy.) 

. The hypothesis of Vibrations first attracted public notice in the 


i ¥ ise ities of Dr. William Briggs. It;was from him that Sir Isaac 
ea: it, ere derived his anatomical knowledge; along with which he. ap- 
















of the Har sadiicbsaledeslici ‘metaphysicz 
: ory of Assoiin om which sing pine they b 
plain ned synthetically all the | | 

-a¥ riestley’s Remarks on Reid’s Inquiry, there 
to turn into ree what the author ~ 


eo to these hetomena, 


Supposi ng, for 1 tbe hele of: -argumenty sthinchiden Twelve 
| Principles enumerated. by Priestley had been actually 
stated by: his. antagonist as zstinctive principles, or as ge 
2 era laws of our nature, itis difficult to see for what rea- 
son, the enumeration should be. regarded as absurd, or 
even as unphilosophical, after the explanation. given by 
Reid himself of the sense in which he peasedl his con- 
clusions to bestanderstoods:: 4; ocr ew etal dn RY 
"tae The ‘most general phenomena we can reach, are 
what we call Laws of Nature. So that: the laws of na- 
“ ture are nothing else but the most general facts relating 
Sait eperatinns of nature, which include.a great many 
eiaes facts under them, ane ify in pact case, we 

. ; do ee, SOR ia 
- ars plainly, rom his Queries, to have gene also some ast 


aloe E eerie of his preceptor. | 
ch the Monthly 1 Revie Ww for seria: I pbServe the lowing passa 


sane partiality w 1 yhi ¢ ch tk 


i, cae ; easily account, a s being a just ‘tribute & a) the vie 
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Lae ke 
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cindusty of that writer, ind to th ‘numerous Valuable o 
“ sortie enrich his works, uncoinected with his ‘crude hy, 
“ the subject of the Human Mind.” In what part of Dr. 
ae is this crude hypothesis pr oposed? ; 

The reader will be enabled to form a judgmen * 
by the Note (#%) at the end of this Volume. he 







“ trace to one t lore: ge Ay C18 ney 
‘¢"The-mos ‘general assumes the name ta law of 1 
n it is disco 1d. th ess gene is consined 
' Gande mprehended in it.?* tee ve Py Rig gag, So 8 ? 
os another part of his work, he has int r 
remark. ‘“ The sp sha may, hae 















“ iiss pe we. sasha eo we can. trace | 

- ‘secure the ground we. have. gained, | : 

&, done; a quicker eye may in time trace it farther.” a 

4» In_ reply to. these passages, Priestley. observes, , that 

ae © the suspicion. that. we are got to ultimate. prince 
* necessarily checks all farther i inquiry, and. is there 

“ of great disservice i in philosophy. Let Dr. Reid (he 

«“ “ continues) lay his hand, mPOA his breast, and say, wh 








Mf “ingly aiaaadie to find i it pranters Ae to the satisfac~ 
‘§ tion of all the -world, that all the instinctive, principles 
“in. the preceding Table were. really acquired; and. that 
all, of, them were. nothing more than. so many different 
“¢ cases of the: old and. well- Saal principle. of. Associa- 
aft “ ton of Has.” 2 borg Ar ib mae 
_ With respect. to » the “probability of this supposition, 
eee nothing to, add to O17 what I have e sated on the ed 
beige) in the Philosophy of the Hur man ) In 1, “that, dn 
all the other: stiences, the progress of discovery. has 
5 abe . rom the less, general to the more gener al 
of natures an hat bw ! 
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: r established in the intellectual world seems 
ca by laws perfectly analogous to thosé which 
ong 19 ng the phenomena of the ‘material system; 
ri IL our philosophical inquiries (to: whatever 





‘subject they m lay p relate) the progress of the mind is liable 


tob cafes iby thes same peg. to a Saas — 


‘ote ® 





peers W Nithim the last re or twenty yey cil new 


“metals, and new earths, have been made known to 
“the world. The names that support these discoveries 
sen gm and tlie apr our acrinwcgh sie eau ie 


ir fanteaiictny can for a ‘moment stand But ste 
“al these are really simple substances, or ‘compounds 
“ not: yet resolved into their elements, is what the authors 

“< themselves cannot possibly assert; nor would it, in the 
“ least, diminish the: merit of their observations, if future. 
‘Ss gm 968 should | — them: to. e been ad 


a Been &e. p. 398 { 134 Ledigon) het I have en 
point at some length. cs 


yy 





- to create, was univers imple 
oienguenpaiee splende we vce extehenafibisinge 
“ ries, arid multiplied the number of the elements. The 
“‘ Jast task will be to simplify; and, by a closer” obser: 
“ vation of nature, to learn from what a small store 
© primitive: NA all a we behold ‘and wonder’at — 
“was created.”* REY hy et ‘hed iiabis: ai soap 
«This analogy sven me se: biheey (of chemistry an 
that of the philosophy of the human mind,” vh ssi has often 
















struck myself im contrasting the views of howl chemists" 
— athe his — has» acqui ed 

since Thad the F RS to peruse a inte ie es nae 
Gerando; in which I find, that the same analogy has pre= 
sented. itself to that most judicious philosopher, and. has 
been: applied by him to: the same practical purpose, of 





exposing the false pretensions and premature gener liza- 
tions of some modern metaphysicians. 9) 0) ape * 
» It. required nothing less than the united splendour of 
“ the discoveries brought to light by the new chemical 
‘* school, to tear the minds of men from the pursuit of a— 
“simple and primary element; a pursuit renewed in every 
i with an nen ay cere “en Lrg 








it rein mare different peak 
eae WOE ge vo ee hei chicane AY 
quiries, concerning the, nattire of ‘a metallic ssihaliiat lately 


in London as a new Metal, saa ne title of Pallediig.. By 
be Pe me . : 


, ‘ » eal 
> bY 4 
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‘ha : Pi ¢ os 





R 4 ~~ 
Clap -PRBETMINATEY D iS sent ON. 13 : 
* Peiptnig sen position 0 sonics Wiha a subject of | 


A RRA nomenclature have afforded to 
“ an Alchemist!??//e9 heeled ertleameating bynes ies: ges 
ot The Philosophy of Mind h si sdhelyAsoeeniseOijs 
ose ‘studies are directed to the pursuit of one 
inc Relea ‘into which the whole: ‘science _ be 






prodiced at pleasure? BA has eS 





Rebaibeneicknte primcpiuil ‘of an i i | is le fl ; 
ether, producing Vibrations in the medullary Setskantée of 
the: brain and nerves; but indulges his: imagination in 
anticipating an cra, ‘‘ when future generations shall" put 
:. ll kins of. evidences and inquiries into mathemetical 
“ fF rms; ep Amstotte’s s ten wr nae — vse 









a ai 
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% tastains as to make ibigriecinaleitn sain ivy atitchin 

etsaad and civil history, natural philosophy, and’philo- 
“« sophy of -all other kinds, coincide omni ex parte.” Tf 

‘Thad never read. another sentence of this author, I should. 


ed. ofarther evidence of the uunsoundness of 








“of his ci ‘that the. Ae ee 
tg seem now — be chie iefly rested pend my 

xh | hitdbe al ha 
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‘sane toattract notice, by sidhoplasitel | 
in nce 00 some: = a pe sp or mk ; 





false” glostih: ion it sometimes of? anal mpeserie 
mse wines a emneme which 7 pi ihe guaen 4 





Physics) t “ Sales in some ait stecgiicinite away for’ 


sounder conclusions. The plan adopted: by Hartley wey 

different from this, and incomparably. more “easy” in'the 
execution., The generalizations» which he has attempted 
are ‘merely: verbal; deriving whatever speciousness -they 
may. spoesess; from the. unprecedented latitude given td 
the m ng of common ‘terms. After telling us, for ex- 
5 i r aes rs excepting our sen- 
7 we 0 = eo } eet ideas,” ws if eiving to tes word 


“ae 
rTeESpo sey pe 
8 %, ; 
ye 


‘ug on ft 
7 Lag ‘in ie oS et tee Oy 
re¢ , 1se : 
‘ 












ee ap moral, of the nici imind. ‘What savas 


* theoretical or ‘practical, do we reap from this: Pre- 
i i ba - 


a” 



















the ark yc ediiacaian the Ae ai ——— out? we 


Timust ack owledge, that I can perceive none:—while, 
hand, I see. clearly. its: necessary, effect, by 
nary language, to retard the | progress of a 
hich h depends, more. than any: other, for its ‘ 


nt, on. the use of PIECE and definite expres- 


With respect to sdinheolirtsey association of ideas, which 
ma yas c a f gure, not only in Hartley, but in most of 

e -metaph oh saleali writers whom England. has_ since pro- 

WO shall 1 oie this opportunity to remark, he w very ; 
Ww Pp ais acceptation differs from»that any ariably 
| to itm Mr Locke’s Essay. Inv his short chapter 
subject (one.of the. most valuable. in the whole 
, his observations relate entirely to “ those connec- * 
of ideas that are owing to chance; in consequence 
ich connections, ideas that, in themselves, are. not 
] a-kin, come to be so united in a te men’s minds, 
that it is. very hard. to separate them; and. the one no 

sooner, at any time, comes. into the junderstandipgs 
‘aenanaresny: wahesterrc:s Rats mick, jeelvise pee 
te *Uder the ttle, of Association, encore inckudile every. ‘ connection 
which can possibly ex ist among our thoughts; whether the ee 
“ou tural constitution, ¢ or ‘the effect of accidental Sp ia 

ional powers. E O1 


(according t to 
i bs c cause that 


hy 4 ss pe ge Lage : v| shed 4 4 " ant ve + 5) o* 3 5 idee s ‘haat . 
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nition, or 3 its reall tad to “this oincidins > ty He 
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tf, ‘but its Aiseicinaiteect aes at? ia on J 
ing on these, he tells us. expressly, is, “that those wl 

‘¢ have. children, or the > charge of their education, may 

¢ think it worth their while diligently to watch, andicare- 

‘« fully to prevent the undue connection of ideas’in the , 

‘s minds of young people.. This (he adds) is the time 
Wroat susceptible of lasting impressions; and. though © 
*¢ those relating to the health of the body are, by discret 

“« Sesities minded and fenced against; yet I am apt t 

‘* doubt, that those which relate more peculiarly to th 

“ mind, and terminate in the understanding, or passiolis, ' 

« have been much less heeded than the thing deserves; 
nay, those relating purely to the understanding have, 
‘as I suspect, been by most men wholly overlooked.” » 

_. From these quotations, it is evident that Mr. Locke 
meant to comprehend, under the association:ef ideas, 
those Associations alone, which, for the sake of distinc- 
tion, | have characterized, in my. former work, by. the 
epithet casual. ‘To such as arise out of the nature and 
condition of Man (and which, in the following Essays, I 

. generally denominate Universal Associations), Mr Locke 









gives the title of Natural Connections; observing, with 
regard’ to them, that “ it is the office and excellency of 
“reason to trace them, and to hold them. together in 
Ss union.” If his language on this head had been more 
closely it nitared by his successors, many of the errorsand 
false: ‘refinements would have been + avoided, into’ which 
they have fallen. Mr Hume v as ‘one of the first who dev 1 
ated from it, by the enlarg yed sense in which he used 
Association in his writings; comprehending under that 
; es a term, all the various connections or affinities among ¢ our 


kis ideas, natural as well as casual; and even going so far as 
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, cocoate to remonstrate ane soraancai 


of “Association, where there is ‘any danger. of 
ty, by two such qualifying ‘adjectives as I have 
nentioned. I have, accordingly, in these Essays, 
yet dthe word in the same general. vacceptation with 
ume, as it seems to me to be that whicli is most 
tppicsel use, and consequently the m: ost likely 
t itself to the generality of my: reenact 
ij at the same time, as far as. ‘possible, against con- 
ding the two very different classes of connections, to 
he applies indiscriminately this common title. As 
the latitude of Hartley’s phraseology, it is altogether 


or with any thing approaching to logical reasoning 

ng the Human Mind;—two circumstances which 
ye probably contributed not a little to the popularity ) 

s book, among a very numerous class of i inquirers. © bs 

Barmy orn part, notwithstanding the ridicule o which 

aye nanan * the apa of r gs res 





nC vation) all ‘that remains for us’ is to limit the 


atible with precise notions of our intellectual “ope> 


ied 
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; repo the e othe ion ; ere 
the Human, Mind from those laa mia : esi 
mi arning with which it is whatanea te lg 


public opinion. With this view, I have elsewhere endea i 
qed wrasse as cle ioe as i ar easels conceit 










alte to ei my an ian ina stronger right th — ' 
HngeIRIS: to do by any abstract reasoning. ener 
AYV.,It is a circumstance, not a little dime os that 
ie the Philosophy, | of the Mind, although in | later times co nis” ; 
: sidered. as a subject of purely metaphysical research, was 
classed among. the branches of physical science, in the 
ancient enumeration of the objects of human. knowledge. 
" In estimating the merit of those who first, proposed this — 
arrangement, something, I suspect, may be a, 
i accidents but that the siijaintoices is In ai eteri neti. ~~ 


br hin ea 
oR ‘ 


















ie | sd aN wane Matter and Mind. pa: «tq ser ha pen mine 
ae ‘departments. of nature which, fall under our notice;, and 
ng that, in the study ofjboth, the only progress. we are able 
tom nake, 1s, by an accutate examination of particular phe- 
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ng a 2 ane. a cautious reference of these to. er wcoies§ 
















a oe « “The ; ancient Creo Philosoptiy” ee Mi Seth) 
+ “ was divided 4 into three great branches; physics, or na- 
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eit oan ethics 












doepeereity hh sme ae nature of stirs \ 
afterwards observes, “that as the human mind, in ¥ 
“ ever its essence ‘may be supposed to cane isa att 
oF: the great ‘system of the univérse, and a part, too, }? 
“< pro ductive of the most important effects, whatever was 


bid 8)4 od 










‘taught in the ancient schools of Greece, pi its 
nature, made a part of the system of Physics.”* ~~ 


| on pide: ‘too, in the concluding chapter of his 


Essay, proposes, as what seemed to him the most: gene- 
ral, as well as natural division of the objects of our un- 
Jerstanding, an arrangement coinciding exactly with that 
penne ancients, as explained by Mr. Smith in the fore- | 
going passage. To the first branch’ of science he’ gives 
the name of vein): to the second that of Teaxtixy; to the 
third, that Of Sypewtinj, ot Aoyin7; adding, with respect 
to the > word Qveixy, (or natural philosophy) that he em- 


ait to comprehend, not merely the knowledge of 








neni body, but also of spirits; the end of ands 


branch ‘being bare speculative truth, and consequently 
ever vee belonging to it, pone affords a field of 
speculative facul 
To these authorities may Be yan of Dr, i 
bell, arial after aR ese oe aed is the prin. 









series fe sls he emplo 


“ merely natural pe ile geography, feted han- 


so optics, hydrostatics, meteorology, medicine, ¢ jemis- 
“try, but also natal aa and poychology, which” 


tds a} be R {ie 
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(he observes), “have been, in his ,;mostunnaturally 

se ae philogo hers rete 

(he adds), ‘‘which here comprises only the Supreme 
ing and the Lucite Soul, is surely as much included 












“under the notion, of natural object, as bodysis; and is 


“knowable to the philosopher purely in the. peewee: 
“by r observation and experience.”*, swiegea 
™ In what manner the. philosophy. of the. vied fntine 
came to be considered as a branch of metaphysics, and 
to be classed with the frivolous sciences which are,com- 
monly included under the same name, is well known to 
all who are conversant with literary history. It may be 
proper, however, tomention here, for the information of 
some of my readers, that the word Metaphysics is of no 
older date than the publication of Aristotle’s works by 
Andronicus of Rhodes, one of the. learned vmeni.into 
whose. hands" the, manuscripts of that. philosopher: fe e€ 
after they were brought by Sylla. from Athens. to Row 
‘To fourteen books in these manuscripts, which had no 
distinguishing title, Andronicus is said. to, have prefixed 
the words, To wera ra gucima,scither to denote the place 
which they occupied in Aristotle’s own ie inci cd 
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er. Philosophy of Rhetoric, Vol, I. p. 143 (Ist py .)—It were to 
wished, that Locke and Campbell, in the passages quoted above, 
had made. use of the word mind instead of spirit, which ‘stems to ; 
imply a hy: yothesis concerning the nature or essence of the sentient 
n ing pr inciple, altogether unconnected with, our conclusior 
concerning its phenomena and their general laws. For the same 





“reason, I am disposed to ‘object to the words Pneumatology y and 


Psychology; the former of which was introduced by the schoolmen; 
and the latter, which appears to me equally exceptiona ble, J has as been 
sanctioned by the authority of some late writers of coumaehte note; 
in “ae pel of Dr. br: vrs veh of Dr. Beattie. LN STG 


y ¢ wit 
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= ediately ‘after the» pa ics), ’ or to point. out. that. which 


edhanaed to the Editor they. wees ee to. sais id order 


e 


bana ce caiateaRMsset foe thats, | sebum 
» Notwithstanding the’ wisi edtochswives nature of ‘ es 
books, the Peripatetics seem to have considered them: as 
all belonging to one science; the great object of which 
they conceived to be, first, to treat of those attributes 
which:are common to Matter and to Mind; secondly, of 
ings separate from Matter; particularly of Gob; and of 








the’subordinate Minds which they supposed’ to carry on 


the physical changes exhibited in the universe. A notion 
of Metaphysics’ nearly the same was adopted by the Peri- 

yatetics of the Christian church. They distinguished its 
Sebanvinehes by the titles of Ontology and Natural The- 
‘ology; the former relating to Being in general, the latter 
‘to Gon’and to Angels. To these branches the schoolmen 








added the Philosophy of the Human Mind, as relating to. 


animmaterial substance; distinguishing this last science 
by the title of Pneumatology. — he AN 
From this arrangement of Natural Theology, sii dof sie 
‘Philosophy of the Human Mind, they were not very 
likely to prosper, as. they gradually came to be studied 
with the same spirit as Ontology, which may safely be 
‘pronounced to be the most idle and absurd gpecilation 

that ever employed the human faculties. Nor has the evil 
- beensyet remedied by the contempt into which the school- 
‘men have fallen in‘more modern times. On the contrary, 
as their arrangement of the objects of Metaphy sics is still 
‘very generally retained, the Philosophy of the Mind is 
‘not unfrequently understood, even by those who have a 






‘predilection for the study of it, as a Ach ulasiie much ~ 


ag analogous.to Ontology than to Physics; while, in 
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begins to assume shy wat acspati es of f the li r} ale uck ou 
by Bacon, Locke, and their followers, it conti 
share largely in that discredit, which has. been justly ins 
curre yy the ee part of those discussion s, to whic 
common with it, the i eareoncarguteye Is. inser 
ately applied by the multitude. 9 9) 
~)T have ‘been led into this detail’ weeeee ered 5 bah 
tant idea of proposing any ‘alteration “in that age of tl 
words Metaphysics and Physics, which has néow univér- 
sally obtained, but merely to’ guard myself ageinst the 
charge of affectation or singularity, when I so often 
in these pages to the analogy between the inducti 
science of Mind, and the inductive science of Ma 
The attempt which has been made by some very inge! 
reid of = to mami the emir sas f the fo ‘orn er 


















eerke i I now propose to ‘omnes aetere nen 


ibe Santer, 


which have been alleged in opposition to it 5 etch Sion 
To myself, I must own, that the more I refle ct on the | 
subject, the more: close and. | striking ee “analogy 
ee head tha. Pi dicianpew i ibe ge " 
adenine tian tes cian Si pat Aw ene geen italy ep ae . Ef 
NRE Ha 64 sie, AUER IBS Wilh oth oibiies st 
ali gir i sano eens 
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amauthor, I resolved that nothing should ever induce me 
tocenter i into any controversy | in defence of my conclusions, 
‘buh te.leaae them to stand or to fall by their own evidence. 
plan of inductive investigation which I was con- 

U s of having steadily followed, as far as I was able, I 
; that whatever mistakes might be. detected. in the 
Dut! ion of my design, no such fatal consequences. weré 
»¢ dreaded to my general undertaking, as might have 
n jus' Rparprhendeth, had I denseesaar to thoanond, ¥ 


az: aN | Ifirst. aanasiedl to iets eaithien the ililinton’ 






















dar bit itrary de a Sniserch The, intention on ‘the eres 
9 y occasional exrors, would, I flattered myself, from 
e int riable consistency and harmony of truth, throw 
1ew lights on those inquiries which I had conducted with 
‘greater success; as the correction of a trifling misstate- 
‘ment iman a authentic history is often found, by complet- 
nga an imperfect link, or reconciling a seeming: contra. 
diction, to dispel the doubts which hung over, the’ more 
r ith: ful -and accurate details of the narrative. 
In this hope, I was fortified by the following sentence. 
of Lord Bacon, which I thought 1 might apply to myself 
- without i incu rring the charge of presumption. “¢ Nos au- 
“tem, si qua in re vel male credidimus, vel obdormivimus 
_ “Set mints attendimus, vel defecimus in via et inquisi- 
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“pas ET APERTAS EXHIBEMUS, ut €rrores nostri notari 


_ ‘et separari possint; atque etiam, ut facilis et’ expedita 


o sit laborum nostrorum continuatio.” Wb ewes bi 

As this indifference, however; about the fate OF my par- 
ticular doctrines, arose from a deep-rooted conviction, 
both of the importance of my subject, and of the sound- 
ness of my plan, it was impossible for me to be insensible 


. tosuch criticisms as were directed apaitiet either of these 





two fundamental assumptions. Some criticisms of this 
description I had, from the first, anticipated; and I would 
not have failed to obviate them in the introduction to my 
former work, if I had not been afraid to expose myself 
to the imputation of prolixity, by conjuring up objections 
for the purpose of refuting them. I longed, therefore, for 
an opportunity of being able to state these objections in 
the less suspicious words of another; and still more in the 
words of some writer, whose talents might contribute'to | 
draw the public attention to an argument, ia which I con- 





eeived the credit of my favourite studies to be so’peculi- 


arly interested. For such an opportunity, I am oebirs , 


‘toa very able article in the Edinburgh Review; in: reply- 


ing to which I shall have occasion to obviate most: of the 
objections which I had foreseen, as well as various others | 
which, I must own, had never occurred to me.* sare 

‘The censures which, in this article, fall veeshadiiclay 
myself, are ‘expressed witha delicacy well entitled ton 
sincere thanks, and. are intermingled with many flatter a 
ing expressions of regard from my. er 
critic:—and_ of the more) general and weighty animad- 


Ne a ba ae te : 
i Edinburgh Review, Vol, 1, Ps 269, et 864: 4 
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versions on the practical utility of my studies, I have but _ 


iccmies to.complain, when I consider, that they apply 


with equal force, not only to such alos as Locke, Con- 


dillac, and Reid, but, in a far greater degree, to the Father 
of Experimental Philosophy. How exactly those views 
of, mine, which have, on this occasion, been called in 
question, coincide with the general spirit of the Novum 
— Organum, will, I trust, appear from the following remarks; 
which will amount much less to a laboured. defence of 
my/own opinions, than toa correction of what I conceive 


to be a very mistaken Lacunaaiauiil of Lord Bacon’ Ss 


doctrines.| 

» “Inductive sidlphdalasan ce are told) « SON that which 
“ proceeds upon the careful observation of facts, may be 
“applied to two different classes of phenomena. The first 
aetabnre that can be made the subject of proper experi. 

“ment, where the substances are actually in our power, 

‘and the judgment and artifice of the inquirer canbe effec- 
‘tually employed to arrange and combine them in sucha 
Be veri as to earloagthen most hidden sini ane rela- 
, bene, ; 


ily dare to obviate the effect mt these mis-statements must’ 
Zz 


e for the Latin extracts from Bacon, with which I am obliged 

to ob ibd few pages of this Dissertation. I once intended to have trans- 
edithem; but found myself quite unable to preserve the weighty 
and authoritative tone of the original. There is something, besides 
in the ifsissima verba employed by Bacon, which every person; much 
onversant with his works, regards with a sort of religious reyve- 
and which, certainly, lays hold of the imagination and of the 

. or with peculiar facility and force. I wish, at the same time, 
most an ei to see an’ E ‘oglish: version of the Novum ‘Organum, 
ome skilful hand, in order to bring it within the reach 
. iu ni rous Class of readers. I do not. know a more accept- 
a le service which any individual could render to philosophy; and the 
~ extreme: difficulty of the task, would ye it an mnclortakinig rent 


— greatest talents. St 
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a PRELIMINARY DISSERTATION. (Chap... 
“tions. The other Class of phenomena are those that oc- 
“cur in substances that are placed altogether beyond 


“our reach, the order and’ succession of which we are 


“ SS Sie ‘unable to control, and as to which wé’can do 
“Jittle more than collect and. record the laws by’ which 
" they: appear tobe governed. ‘These substances are not the 
ce1SBject of experiment, but of observation; and the know- 
ase we may obtain, by carefully watching their varia- 
“tions, is of a kind that does’ not aireely increase the 
power which we might otherwise have had over them. 
“Tt seems evident, however, that it is principally in the 
“ former of these departments, or the strict experimental. 
“« philosophy, that those splendid improvements have been 
“made, which have erected so vast a trophy to the pro- 
i ‘spective genius of Bacon. The 2 ie! of sir Isaac » 
“Newton is no exception to this general remark; all 
“that mere observation could do to determine the move- | 
“ments of the heavenly bodies, had been’ accomplis ed 
“by the star-gazers who preceded him; and the law of 
“ gravitation, which he afterwards applied to the planetary 
*« system, was first calculated and ascertained by “experi- 
“ments performed upon substances which were lniinieae 
“at his disposal. it das be kick ar 
“Te will scarcely be denied, either: that it is anivicaibeke? 
“clusively to this department of experiment that Lord 
‘‘ Bacon has directed the attention of his followers. His 
“fundamental maxim is, that knowledge is powers 2 
“‘ the great problem which he constantly aims at resolving, 
“is, in what manner'the nature of any substance or quality 
“may, by experiment, be so detected and ascertained, 
a -~ to enable us to manage it at our pleasure. The great. 
Cer part of the Novum Organum, accordingly, is taken. 
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| “up with rules and examples for contriving and conduc- ‘ 


<6 ‘inh: 


“ting experiments; and. the chief advantage which he 
Sigoams to have,expected from the progress of these in- 
mneniries, appears: to | be centered in the enlargement of 
‘man ’s dominion es the material universe which. he 
abits. —To the mere observer, therefore, his laws of | 
‘ philosophizing, except where they are prohibitory/laws, 

Jo th little application; arf to such an inquirer, the 
‘rewards of his philosophy scarcely appear to have been 





promised. It is evident, indeed, that no direct utility 


% can result from the most accurate observations of oc- 
taguivences which we cannot control; and. that, for the 
“uses to which such observations may afterwards. be 


“turned, we are indebted, not so much to the obser- 
_ f€ver, as to.the person who discovered. the application. 


«It also_appears to be pretty evident, that, in the art of 
% “observation itself, no very great or fundamental im- 
‘provement can be expected. Vigilance and attention 


‘Care. all. that can ever be required In any observer; and 


“ though a talent for methodical arrangement may facili- 


“ tate e to others the study of the facts that have been col- 


% ‘lected, it does not appear how our knowledge of these 
“ facts can be increased, by any new method of descri- 


“bing them. Facts that we are unable to modify or di- 


“rect, in short, can only be the objects of observation; and 
siebsesvation, can only inform us that they exist, and that’ 


heir succession appears to be governed by certain BEAe 


‘i FAW eein cis tara osom >. boas only ae 


_ “In the proper experimental me een every acqui- 






~ sition of nowledge i is an increase of power; because 


~& the knowledge is necessarily derived from some inten- 
‘¢ tional, disposition of materials, which we may. always 








ee 
etatnihhd: in the game manner. In the philosophy of 





“ observation, it is merely a gratification of « 


ur uuriosity: Ns 


“ By experiment, too, we generally acquire a pretty: cor- 


“ tect knowledge of the causes of the phenomena ‘we’ pro- 


” duce, as we ourselves distribute and arrange the cir- 
“‘ cumstances upon which they depend; while, in matters 

“ of mere observation, the assignment of causes mustial- 
: ways be, ina good degree, conjectural, inasmuch as we 
“ have no means of separating the prece ing phenomena, 
“ or deciding otherwise than by analogy, to which of them 
“* the succeeding event is to be attributed.” bine 

~ A's the whole of this passage tends to depreciate the im- 


portance of a very large department of Physics, no less: 


than of the science of Mind, the discussion to which it 
leads becomes interesting to Philosophers of every de- 
‘Scription; and, therefore, it is unnecessary for me to make 
any apology, either for the length of the quotation, or for 
that of the examination which I propose to bestow on it. 
It is sufficient for me to remind my ‘readers, that, in the 
remarks which follow, I plead the cause not only of Locke 
and his followers, but of such star-gazers as “Tycho- 
Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, and Copernicus. 
That it is by means of experiments, judiciously con- 
ducted, that the greater part of the discoveries in modern 
physics have been made, I readily admit. Nay,’ ‘Tam sa-- 
tisfied, that it is by a skilful use of this great organ of 
investigation, much more than any improvement: in 
the art of observing the spontaneous appearances of the 
universe, that the physical i inquiries of Bacon’s followers 
are chiefly characterized, when contrasted with those of 
the ancient schools. The astronomical cycles handed 
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down to us from the most remote antiquity; the immense 


‘vies 2 ine Debi. & n y 7” WAG) -_ 
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treasure of facts with respect to natural history, preserved 
— works of Aristotle and of Pliny; and the singularly 
~ aceurate histories'of the phenomena of disease, iabich | 
hysicians are allowed to have: be- 
queathed to posterity, abundantly justify the remark 
which was long ago made by a’ medical writer, that “ if 
¢¢ the ancients were not accustomed to interrogate Nature, i 
. ean listened to her with an unremitted atten- 
“ tion. 2 2 pee ee pacity 
~ In farther illustration of the utility of ecopverienae) ‘it 
may be remarked, that in proportion as a particular — 
. Seience’ opens a field to address and invention, in thus ex- . 
- torting the secrets of Nature, the rate of its progress is 








bjected to human genius and industry. What is the 
great cause of the uncertainty in which medicine conti- 
‘ues to’ be involved? Is it not, that, in addition to the 
difficulties which it has to straggle with, in commen with 
the ‘other branches of physical knowledge, it depends, 
hGie than any of the rest, upon accident for its improve- 
ent? The experimentum periculosum, and judicium diffi- 
. teal compiilis as old as the time of Hippocrates. _ 
~ While, however, I make this concession in favour of 
experiment, as the most powerful organ we can employ in 
‘the study of Nature; and admit, in their fullest: extent, 
» the advantages peculiar to those sciences in which we can, 
“at pleasure, avail ourselves of its aid; I must be allowed 
to add, that Iam unable to perceive the slightegeeonnee- 





tion between the premises and the conclusion they have 
“been employed to establish. The difference between ex- 


“periment and aparece consists merely i in the compara- 
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tive rainy which they. et ee their discove- 

, “aess orgrather in the}comparative command)we possess 

yw over them, as instruments. for the investigation: of truth. 
| The. discoveries of both, when they are actually effected, 
ey are ‘so precisely. of the same kin 1, that it may) safely. be 

| affirmed, there is not a single proposition true of the one, 

4 which will hot be found to hold equally with, respect, to | 
the other. It ought to be remembered, 3 t00, that it ign” 
hose branches of knowledge, where t ier e is least. room 
for experiment, and where the laws of nature are only to 

| __ be detected by cautiously collecting and combining ame 

| hy tea titude of casual observations, that the merits of the 7 

» losopher are the greatest, where he succeeds in his re- ’ 


















searches. | : | dpa 
That the conclusions of the astronomical observer, 
with respect to the laws by which the phenomena of the 
heavens are regulated, contribute, in any degree, to ex- 
tend the sphere of his power over the objects of his study, - 
hy ‘no star-gazer, so faras I know, has yet boasted. But have 
these conclusions had no effect im extending his. power 
‘over that scene where he is himself destined tobe the 4 
principal actor? Have they contributed nothing to the 
progress of chronology and of geography; or to the im-_ 
provement of that art which, by guiding his course across 
the pathless ocean, has completed the empire of. man over » 
_the globe? One thing, at least, is evident, that Newton’s. 
discovery of the law of Gravitation, notwithstanding the 
experiments which supplied him with some data. essential 
to his results, has added nothing to the power of man, 
the utility of which does not resolve into the ame gene- 
ral principle, with that of the observations of 'Tycho- 
Brahe, and of Kepler. The planetary system still remains 
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as little subject to ‘otfrcontrol as before; and all 
have gained is, that, by synthetical’ reasonings: a tie 






_ theory of gravitation, we have been enabled to ascertai 
various astronomical lements of the highest practical 
utility, with a precision which mere observation. was 
incompetent to attain. MM Ee ms 
> Itis indeed true, ‘‘ that for the uses to which sdb Binh 
-“mical and all other observations may be turned, we are 
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“indebted, not SC o much to the observer, as to the person 

‘who Aitededted the application.” But is not the case 
exactly the same with the knowledge we derive directly 
, from ‘experiment? and what are the respects in which 


_‘the mere Observer sinks below the level of ae mere 


Empiric? ‘ 
i aatadiciys astronomical observations, it must be 
farther acknowledged, that they bestow on Man no me- 
chanical power over the heavens, analogous to the com- 
; mand he has acquired over fire, water, steam, the strength . wat 
5 gaa lower animals, and various other physical agents. 
t this is owing chiefly to the distances and magnitudes 
* of aptibjects téwhich the astronomer directs his atten- 
tion; circumstances quite unconnected with any specific 
difference between the knowledge acquired by observa- | 
tion and by experiment. Indeed, in the case of the physical | 
wants first mentioned, it may be fairly questioned, which — 
of these two organs’ of discovery has had the principal ‘ 
_ share in pointing them out to the notice of emir | «one 
In compensation for the inability of the astronomer to 
control those movements of which he studies: the laws, , 
he:may boast, as I already hinted, of the immense acces- 
- Sion of a more useful power which his discoveries have 
added to the human race; on the surface of their own 
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et. It el ‘aless to enumerate. all the practical 
tises to ier his'labours are subservient. It is sufficient 
at an old, but very striking reflection, that 
the only: accurate knowledge whighs. Man possesses of the 
surface: of the Earth, has been derived from the previous 
knowledge he had acquired ’of the phenomena of the Stars, : 









3 j 





Is itipossible to produce a more. apposite, or a more un- 


deniable proof of the universality of Bac on’s maxim, that 
“ knowledge is power,’ than a fact which demonstrates 
the essential aid which man has derived, in asserting his 
dominion over this lower world, from a branch of science 
which’ seems, at first view, fitted only to gratify a specu- 
lative curiosity; and which, in its infancy, served to amuse’ 





the leisure of the Chaldean shepherd? "To those who » have 


imbibed the spirit of Bacon’s philosophy, it is; superfinous 
to add; that it was in this refined and enlarged sense of 
his aphorism; far more than in its obvious. and partial 
application to the new resources which experiments have » 
occasionally lent to the mechanician, that Bacon. himself 
‘wished to be understood, when he so often repeats it 
‘the same words, with’an air of triumphijin the course of ‘ 
his writings. ‘ Me Doe 
Let us now attend to the application Sali is adie of 
thesepreliminary considerations tothe Human Mind. “ The 
* science of Metaphysics (it is asserted) depends upon. ob-, 





_ “servation and not upon experiment; and all reasonings | 


“ee upon Mind proceed accordingly upon a reference to that 

“ general observation which all men are supposed to have 

: ‘made, and not on any particular experiments, which are 

““ known only to thé inventor. The province. of Philoso- 

& py in this department, therefore, is the province of 

“ee ‘Observation only; and in this. acparmneng the greater 
| es 


® » 
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“ part of that code of laws, which Bacon has provided 
*‘for the regulation of experimental induction, is plainly 
“ without authority. Jn Metaphysics, certainly Anowledge 
“is not power;,and ‘inatead of producing new phenomena 
** to elucidate the old, by well-contrived and well- -cOn- ie 
“ducted experiments, the most diligent inquirer can do 
‘no more than register and arrange the. appearances, 
“which he can" neither account for nor control.’ 
* In proof « of this, it is alleged,’ that ‘‘ we feel, and. per- 
** ceive} and remember, without any purpose or contriv- 
“ance of ours, and have evidently no power over the 
“mechanism by which those functions. are performed. 
We may describe and distinguish those operations of 
sities sa indeed, with more or less attention or exactness, 
‘but we cannot subject them to experiment, nor alter 
* their‘nature by any process of investigation.. We cannot 
“ decompose our perceptions in a crucible, nor divide 
“our sensations with a prism; nor can we, by art and 
“contrivance, ‘produce any combi ination of thoughts or 
emotions, besides those with which all men are provi- 
' “ ded by nature. No metaphy sician expects, by analysis, 
“to discover a new power, or to excite a new sensation 
in the mind, as a chemist discovers a new earth, ora 
_ new metal; nor can he hope, by.any process of synthe. 
» sis, to exhibit a mental combination, different from any 
“that nature has produced in the minds of other persons. “ 
So far as this reasoning: proceeds merely on the alleged ee 2 
inferiority of observation to experiment, as a source of 3 
‘power, or of useful knowledge, J have nothing to add, in 
the way of refutation, to what I have already advanced, 
‘Supposing all the knowledge we possess. of. mind to be 
‘derived from observation solely, it would not. therefore he 
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‘follow, that the Philosophy ‘of Mind’ must'inc 
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yield to Physics in practical utility. The difficulty of he 


study’ would; indeed, appear ee it 





no inferenice could fairly be drawn,. from ‘thi 
stance, ‘to a the value of the conclusions to 
which it might lead. Besta fe Gia tana CS 
But is it, indeed, true, in the full latitude of the critic’s 
assertion, that ‘the science of Metaphys sics,”’*—(mean | 
ing by that phrase, the Philosophy of the Human Mind) 
‘depends upon observation, and not upon experiment?” 
Even, in the case of our perceptions, the most favourable 
by far for his purpose, which he could possibly have’se2 


lected, this proposition seems to me altogether unfounded. 


We cannot,’ indeed, decompose them ‘in a’ crucible, “in 
the literal sense of these ~words;,but is there no possi: 
bility of decomposing them by such experimental pro: 
cesses as are suited to the nature of the subject?’ Of this 
no better proof can be given than Berkeley’s ‘Theory’ of 
Vision, more particularly his analysis of the means: ‘by 


_ which experience enables us to judge of the distances 


and magnitudes of objects. It is, at least, an’ “attempt 
towards an experimental decomposition ‘of our percep- 
tions; and, in my opinion (although I have always 
apy that a i ag deal i is still <r to render the - 

: hey ‘ape tae 


| Miter what I have already. said on the vagueness. of the word. 
Metaphysics, and the futility of most of the studies which are refer- 


red to that very comprehensive title, it is scarcely necessary for me 


to add, that, in controverting the position which’ has just been quo- 

ted, I would be understood to confine my remarks solely to, the ine 

ductive Phalosopusy of the Human Mind. That this was. the sci€ nce 

which the writer had in his eye, when he asserted, ‘that “meta: ) 
physics depend upon observation, and not upon experiment,” ap-" 
pears, manifestly from the whole of the context., 
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theory completely satisfactory) a most successful; as wel 

as original attempt, so far as'it goes. Numberless' illus- 
trations of the same thing might be produced: from the 
Subsequent ‘speculations. of | Smith, Jurin, Porterfield, 

Reid, and others, with respect to those. phenomena’ of 
vision which are. immediately connected. with the Philo- 
sophy. of the Mind. Nor is it to this class of our per- 
ceptions alone, that the experimental researches of- our 
predecessors have been confined. Yo draw the’ line be- 
“tween the ‘original and acquired perceptions which we 


receive by some of our other senses, more especially by 


those of hearing and of feeling, is a problem equally dif- 


- ficult and interesting; and of which no pretended solution 


would, in the» present times, attract one moment’s notice, 
which’rested on any other basis than that of experiment. 
~ have: confined myself, in what I have now said, to 
the researches: of inductive philosophy concerning: our 
perceptions; because this is the instance which the critic 


himself has thought proper to fix upon. ‘The extensive 


province, however, of experiment in the science of mind, 
' will appear in an incomparably stronger light to ‘those 
who shall follow out the subject, by observing the use 
which has been made of this organ of investigation, in 
analysing the phenomena connected with some of our 
other intellectual powers;—the phenomena, for example, 
of Attention, of Association, of Habit in general, of Me- 


mory, of Imagination; and, above all, those which are’ 


connected with the use of Language, considered: as an 
instrument of thought and of reasoning © 9%) 8 

~ The whole of a Philosopher’s life, indeed, if he abi 
it to'any purpose, is one continued series of experiments 
on his own faculties and powers; and the superiority he 
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possesses over others, ‘in a skilful | application of them, 


wi ‘chiefly from the general rules (never, perhaps, ex- _ 


pressed verbally even to himself) which he has. deduced — 


from these experiments;——ex periments, it must be grant- 


ed, not carried on by such instruments as prisms or cru- 
cibles, but by an apparatus better suited to. the intellec- 
tual laboratory which furnishes their’ materials. Of this 
remark I hope to be able to produce some new aillustra- 
tions, in that part of the following volume, in which "I 
pone: to examine the process by which ‘the warn ae 
power of ‘Taste is gradually formed. note, hohe geld 

- As to the minds of others, it is undoubtedly but. ai 
dom that we have the means of subjecting them to for 
mal and premeditated experiments. But even here, many 
exceptions occur to the general assertion which I am now 


combating. What is the whole business of Education, 


when systematically and judiciously conducted, but aprac- 
tical. application of rules deduced from our own experi+ 
ments, or from those of others, on the most ‘effectual 
modes of developing and of cultivating. the intellectual 


_ faculties and the morai principles? I lay but little ‘stress, 


comparatively, on those rare, though inestimable, oppor- 
tunities of gratifying an experimental curiosity, which 
are presented by the Blind and the Deaf, when. they are. 
qualified to give a distinct account of their peculiar per-. 
ceptions, feelings, and habits of thought; nor.on) such 
extraordinary cases as that of the young man couched 
by Cheselden, whose simple and intelligent statement of 
what he experienced on his first introduction to the visi-+ 
ble world, discovers powers of observation and of reflec- 


tion, as well as of clear description, which do not appear : 


Ghee 
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tghavecbeen soiyisuleiaie any of the similar. instances 
which have since gcepated sisi: ry sae ste Me cae 


ietlo counterbalance the. at which the Philo. 
sophy of Mind lies under, in consequence of its slender 
stock of experiments, made directly and. intentionally on, 
the minds. of our fellow-creatures, Human Life exhibits 
to our observation a boundless variety, both of. intellec- 
|and moral phenomena: by a diligent study. of which, 
we may ascertain almost every point that we could wish 
to investigate, if, we had experiments, at our command. 
The. difference between observation and experiment, in 
this instance, considered as sources of knowledge, is 
merely, nominal; amounting to nothing more than, this, 
that the former presents spontaneously to a comprehen: 
sive and combining understanding, results exactly similar 
to those, which the latter would attempt. to ascertain by — 
a more easy and rapid process, if it possessed the oppors’ 
; tunity. . Hardly, indeed, can any experiment be imaginedy 
whic 1 has not already been tried by the hand of Nature; 
laying, in the infinite varieties of human genius and 
pursuits, the astonishingly diversified cffects, resulting — 
from. the ‘possible. combinations of those elementary fa-. 
. culties and:principles, of which every man. is conscious 
in himself. “Savage society, and all the different modes 
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of civilization;——the different callings and professions of 


individuals, whether liberal or mechanical;—the: pre- 
_ judiced clown;—the: factitious man of fashion;-—the va+ 
tying phases of character from infancy to old age;—the 
prodigies effected by» human art in.all the objects around 
us;——laws,—government,—commerce,—religion;—- but 
above all, the records of thought, preserved in those vol- 
umes which fill our libraries; what are they but eapert+ 
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ments, by which Nature illustrates, for our. instruction, 


on her own grand scale, the varied range of Man’s:intel- 
lectual faculties, and the, omnipotence of Education in 
fashioning his mind? ete te 
As to the remark, that “no ataplireiniael expects, 
by « ‘analysis, to discover a new power, or to excite'a 
“new sensation in the mind, as the chemist discovers’a 
“new earth or a new metal,” it is abundantly obvious, 
that it is no more applicable to the anatomy’ of the’ mind, 
than to the anatomy of the body. After all the researches 


of physiologists on this last subject, both in the. way of 


observation and of experiment, no discovery has yet been 
made.of a new organ, either of power or of pleasure, or 
even of the means of adding a cubit to the human sta- 
ture; but it does not therefore follow that these researches. 
are useless. By snlargis his aie of rec x 68 in- 


ae 
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way i in which nocd they phgfaill to. increase i | fv “am 
furnish him with resources for remedying many of the 
accidents to. which his health and his life are liable; for 





‘recovering, in some cases, those active powers which 


disease has destroyed or impaired; and, in others, by 
giving sight to the blind, and hearing to the deaf, for 
awakening powers of perception which were dormant be- 
fore. Nor must we overlook what they have contributed, 


‘in-conjunction with the arts of the optician'and of the 
mechanist, to extend the sphere of those Sener and to. 


prolong their duration. | | Se Tapes 


If we consider, in like manner, the inland purposes: 
to which the anatomy of the Mind is subservient, we’ 
shall find the parallel infinitely to its advantage. What 


| ag Medicine yet effected in increasing the bodily pow- 


% 
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ers of man, in recriedyine his diseases, or in‘Tengthening 
lifes’ which can béar” a’ moment’s’ comparison ‘with i 
prodigies effected by Education, in invigorating his In- 
tellectual capacities; in’ ‘forming his moral habits; in deve: 
loping his’ ‘sensitive principles; and in ‘unlocking all the 
hidden sources of internal enjoyment? Nor let ti be ob- 
jected, that education is not a branch of the Philosophy 
of the Human Mind. So far as it is effectual and salutary, 
it is’ founded on thosé principles of our nature which 
have forced themselves on general obsérvation, in conse: 
quence of the experience of ages. So far as it is injudi- 


cious and hurtful, it proceeds upon speculative errors 


and prejudices, which juster views of the Philosophy of 


the Mind can alone correct. Would it not necessarily be 
rendered more systematical and enlightened, if the pow- 


ers and faculties on which it operates, were more scien- 


tifically examined, and better understood? The medical 


art, it must be remembered, had made no inconsiderable 
progress, ‘before anatomy was regarded as a necessary 


preparation’ for the study. It is disputed, whether Hip- » 


pocrates himself ever dissected a human subject; and 





xalen is said to have undertaken a journey to Alexan- 
dria, mete we Besttly his Lina wi als sche ‘of : 


skeleton. 


~ It is curious, that the objection which we aré now Bi 


sidering to the Philosophy of the Mind, is the very same 


in substance with that which Socrates urged against the ‘ 
speculations of natural philosophers in his age. “He 


“would ask,” (says Xenophon) “ concerning these busy 


““jnquirers into the nature of such things as are only to 
ay 


ws 


“be produced by a divine power,—whether, as those. 
“artists who have been instructed in some art, believe 
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* they are able to pract ve mat iin so they, having 
« found out the immediate cause, believe they’ shall be 
Bit able, ‘for - their ‘own benefit, or’that’ of others,’ to pro- 
| “duce winds and ‘rain, the vicissitudes of ‘time; or the 
cha ange of seasons? or if, indeed, : altogether destitute of 
«this. hopes they could: content themselves” with suc 
4 oe knowledge? — a | 
Lay oe ‘As for himself, ee and what related to Man, wer 
tthe ‘only subjects on which he chose to. employ his in- 
¢ guiries and his conversation.””* a oe at eet 
“ Thave quoted ‘these sentences, chiefly as. they afford 
“me’an opportunity of remarking, that, whereas the scep- 
‘ticism of modern Europe has been confined, ina great 
“measure, to the Philosophy of Mind, that of -antiqn ity 
was directed more’ particularly to the theories wi ich pre- 


tended to explain the phenomena of the Material Universe. 
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That Socrates, with all his zeal for the < \dvanc 3 
‘Moral Science, was a ‘complete 3 sceptic | in w ne at is no’ 
‘called Physics, ‘appears sufficient ly from: th he ‘accov 

“given of his studies in the first chapter o of t ; , Vier 

bilia. Nor will this seem at all surprising to those who re- 
-fiect on the unprofitable” questions, about which (as” we 
earn from the same authority) the inquiries of Natural 
ibis were iit hail di Atter the pe sens — 









siti us, at first: at as” niesectils welt fie ile; 
but does not this very consideration afford to those, who 


now Cultivate the” inductive: sie of Mind, some 
hy . ns ep aeRO 
"4 Drenalation of the Memorabilia, by Mrs. Fielding. Fo or the rest of 
Ply pares 
the passage (to which na version can do Justice) 1 1 mus refer to the 
_ariginal.: a baa ae Ne t rE 
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ground of hope, that the day may yet come, when a juster 
estimate will be formed ‘of the value of their labours? 
It is not, however, on future contingencies that I. will 
rest my present argument. Notwithstanding the obseu-, 
rity and uncertainty which continue to involve various: 
important questions connected with the theory of our in- 
ternal frame, I do not scruple to contrast, as an organ of 
Human Power and of Human Happiness, the ‘Science of 
Mind, even in its present state of infancy, with the disco- 





veries which ha é immortalized the names of Boyle and 
of Newton. Nor will this assertion séém extravagant or 
paradoxical, if the following profound observations of 
Bacon be compared with the value of that gift which he 
himself bequeathed to posterity. 


Non abs re fuerit, tria hominum ambitionis genera et 





‘y quasi gradus distinguere. Primum eorum, qui propriam 
oe er in patria sua amplificare cupiunt; quod genus 
‘vulgare est et degener. Secundum. corum, qui patriz 
’ + « potentiam et imperium inter humanum genus amplifi- 
“care nituntur: illud plus certe habet dignitatis, cupidi- 
“tats haud minus. Quod si quis humani generis ipsius 
““s “ potentiam et imperium in rerum universitatem instau- 
“rare et amplificare conetur; ea proculdubio ambitio (si 
“modo i ita vocanda sit) reliquis et sanior est et augus-. 
“ tior. Hominis autem imperium in res, in solis artibus et 
© scientiis ponitur. NaTURA ENIM NON IMPERATUR, 
¥ NISI PARENDO.? . 
“ Preeterea, si unius alicujus particularis inventi utili. 
fi $ias ita homines affecerit, ut eum, qui genus humanum 
“universum beneficio aliquo devincire potuerit, homine 


_* majorem putaverint, quanto celsius videbitur, tale alt- 
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* quid i INV enire, per quod alia omnia expedite in mivenine Ji 
@sinte? igh. Jo ol pe di ee ah ee eS 

Inorder to depreciate the iiopbical merits wr Basha, 
Ai have sometimes heard an enumeration attempted, of im- 
‘portant discoveries which have been made, since the pub- 
lication oft the Novum Organum, by. individuals who ne- 
ver read that work; nor, in all probability, were aware of 
its existence. The alleged fact, on which this. argument 
proceeds, I am not disposed to controvert; for, granting 
it in ‘its fullest extent, little stress will be laid on it by 
_ those who have duly attended to the “sic ow and. indirect 
" process by which the influence of such writings as those 
of Bacon must necessarily descend, from the higher to the 
lower classes of intellectual workmen. Their iminediate 








operation cannot possibly extend beyond the narrow: cir. 
cle of me yet heey to an bees and so eq 





fied; and Hep the nea rae. once eel set, it may be 
successfully copied by. thousands who never heard. of the 
rules, nor are capable of comprehending the principl le aS | 

which they are founded. It is in this manner that the par- 
amount influence of the Philosophy of Mind, on the sub- 
ordinate’ sciences and arts, escapes the notice. of those. 
who are unable to look beyond palpable and. proximate 
causes; and who. forget ‘that, in the intellectual as" well ; as 
in the material world, whatever is accomplished by the 
division and distribution of labour, must be ultimately 
referred to ‘the comprehensive design ot the. ‘mechani nist, - 
who ts th and combined the whole. "we 
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. Of.this. disposition fe: patticy from Bacon’ s fame, Icer- 
ee do not mean to accuse the learned and. ingenious 
writer who has’ given ‘occasion. to these strictures, and 
who acknowledges fairly, the mighty. influence which Ba- 
con’s works have had on the subsequent progress of ex 
~ perimental science. I must own, however, that, in yh 
opinion,’ he would have reasoned more consistently, if he 
had,asserted the contrary; for, after this admission, how 

“is it possible that he should. dispute the practical utility 
of the Philosop phy of the Mind; the improvement of which 
is manifestly the great object. of Bacon, from the begin- 
ning to the end of his work? If, in reply to this, it: should’ 
be argued, that the Philosophy of the Mind means some- 
thin - different from what is commonly called Metaphy- 
sics; Lhave only to express my complete assent to the 
justness of. the distinction; and my. regret, that, after the 
repeated. attempts L have made to illustrate it, an adyan- 
tage should, in one or two passages of this article, have 
~ been taken of the vagueness of popular language, | to dis- 
: credit, by means of: an obnoxious appellation, ann of the 
most important, and, at the same time, one of the: most 
neglected departments of human knowledge. __ . 
De what branch of science Lord Bacon himself con. 
Quantic speculations in the Novum Organum to belong, 
appears from various passages which it contains. One of 
these i is more particularly remarkable, as it explicitly 
- guards the readers of that work against inferring, from 
the multiplicity of physical illustrations with which it 
abounds, that his object is to instruct them with respect 
to the. phenomena of matter, when his real aim is to de- 
:e, from. the’ laws of the Human Mind, such logical 
es as may guide them in the’ search of erat Nt 
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a Illud vero, monendum, nos i in hoc nostro organo trac. 
“tare logicam, non ‘philosophiam. Sed cum logica nostra 
‘* doceat intellectum et erudiat ad. hoc, ut non tenuibus 
** mentis quasi claviculis, rerum abstracta captet et pren- 
“ set (ut logica vulgaris); sed naturam revera persecet, et 
“‘ corporum virtutes et actus, eorumque leges'in’ materia 
f determinatas inveniat; ita ut non solum ex natura men- 
“ tis, sed ex natura rerum quoque hec scientia. emanet: 
ve mirari non est, si ubique naturalibus, contem plationibus, 
“et. experiments, ad exempla artis nostree, conspersa_ 
“‘fuerit et illustrata.”’ pie” Yi Ki Ais 

At is perfectly manifest from the context, that b by ia hilon 
opih Lord Bacon here means the particular branches: of 
the study of Nature, in oppposition to that science (one 
of the most important departments of the’ philosophy. of 
the mind) which professes to compr ehend them alin its. 


survey, and to furnish the means of: their ‘advancem : 





To this, science he elsewhere gives the, name: of ’ Philo, os0- 
phia pa: ‘pointing: out, by a happy and. beautiful alu. 
sion, its pre-eminence among | the rest, both in dignity ane 
in practical importance. oe CS ae St eae 
» “ Alius error est, quod post singulas scientias et artes. 
« suas in Classes distributas, mox: a plerisque universali 
mf rerum. cognition , et philosophie prime renuneiatur; 
fs quod quidem profectui doctrinarum inimicissimum est. 
‘¢ Prospectationes fiunt a turribus, aut locis . praaltis, et 
“impossibile est, ut quis exploret remotiores | interiores- ; 
“que scientie alicujus partes, si stet: super plano ejus- 
“dem scientiz, neque altioris scientie veluti, speculum | 
¢ fponscendt 230 tye eee aa f a ; " ise - 
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sli OE In pit: of Keke I shall sdb ec at pre- 
' sent, to the illustrations I have given of the utility of: the 
study, in the introduction to my former. volume. The a 
‘* sanguine and extravagant expectations” which. I am | 
accused of having formed, with respect to the advantages 
3 ikely to result from its future improvement, will be found, 
, m every page of my book, to resolve chiefly into a con- 
‘viction (foundec 
the labours of Bacon’s followers have been attended), that 
much | may yet bedone to direct and accelerate the progress 
of the mind, by completing that undertaking to which he 






d onthe astonishing success: with which 


gave a beginning. When we.reflect'on the low state in 
| which even physical science, strictly so. called, was at the 
period v when he attempted to lay down the rules accord- 
_ ing to which philosophical i inquiries ought to be prose- 
cuted, this conviction: cannot well appear. either: VEL, un- 
tural or very romantic. par Sh ON as 
» Bat it i is not. merely as an “organon oe the advance. 
ment of physics, that the science of mind is. valuable. It 
furnishes, i in itself, a field of study, equally interesting 
and important; and far more intimately connected than is 
pent ae ‘supposed, with all the arts which contribute 
to the stability; to the ornament, and to the. happiness of 
civilized society. | 
My! “How far this assertion is agreeable to Bacon’s: own 
3 views; or whether it be’ true, as has been affirmed, that 
the chief advantage which he expected. from his.inqui- 
Bs ries, appears to-have been centered in the enlargement 
ot man’s dominion over the material vuniverse,””—can 
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opinion ¥ we may adopt on Se point, it must be: granted 
on both sides, , not only ‘that, in the occasional passages 
where he touches on the ‘science of mind, his observa- 
tions are just and profound, but that, the whole of ‘his 
philosophical works form one continued exemplification 
of the plan on which this study ought'to be conducted. 
—Here we meet with no hypothesis concerning the’ es- 
sence of the mind, or the nature of its connection with 
our bodily organization; but with a few im portant cone. 
clusions | concerning the human understanding, obtained 
by a cautious induction from those phenomena of thought, 

which every. man’ may ascertain by reflecting on the sub- 
jects of his own consciousness. Although it should ‘be 
contended, therefore, that the advancement of the philo- 
sophy of mind was but a subordinate object. in Bacon’s 
in plan, it cannot ee oP alee that it isto 






















‘Whether Bacon himself considered the utility ok m8 5 
Organum ‘as exclusively confined to inquiries relating” to 


‘the material universe, and had no view to its application 
_in guiding our analytical researches concerning the in- 


tellectual faculties or active principles of the mind, ‘may ; 
igs judged of from his own words. TO a 
“© Etiam dubitabit quispiam potius quam objiciet; 
‘‘utrum nos de naturali tantum philosophia, an etiam de 
** scientiis reliquis, logicis, ethicis, politicis, secundum 
‘ viam nostram perficiendis loquamur. At’nos -certe de 
‘‘universis hec, que’ dicta sunt, intelligimus: “Atque 
m quemadmodum vulgaris logica, que regit res per syllo-, | 
Fi Eas non fantum ad. Naturales, sed ad omnes scien- : 


ll ie 
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“tias pertinet; ita et 
* tlonem, omnia comr ar 

‘tabulas inveniendi conficimus dei ira, 2, metu, et 
“ dia; et similibus; ac’ etiam de exemplis’ rerum civiliun 
““ nec minusde. motibus. metalibus memoria, compat 
“ tionis et divisionis, judicii, et reliquorum; quam de calido, 
erat aut sii aut hbaciibig aut similibus.” 3 
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_ criticism, admitting it it to’ he just, ought not, in. aaa ai . 
pon eR our estimate of their aga value, 2 we ; 
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aaa }Alembert a one of the first who insisted on ‘this nicety in 
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importance | of ive é scien a ‘mi Fo has been observed, 
~ that “ from the: very nature of the subject, it seems neces- 
*sarilyto follow, that all men must be practically fainiliar 
“with all the functions and qualities of their’ minds, and 
“with ‘almost: all the laws by which they appéar ‘to be. 
Cf governed. Every one knows’ exactly what it is to per- 


A» 








‘““ceive and to feel, to remember, imagine, and once : 


“and though’ he may not always apply the ORE de 


‘note these operations with perfect propriety, it is not” 


‘« possible to suppose that any one is ignorant of the things. 
Even those laws of thought or connections of mental 
es operations that are not so commonly stated in words, 
‘‘appear to be universally known, and are found to regu- 
“late the practice of those who never thought of announ- 
‘cing them in an abstract proposition. A man V who never 








‘heard it asserted, that memory depends upon at tention, 


“ “yet attends with uncommon care to any. thing tha h 





* ‘by der nowieieint g that he had paid no ¢ attention. init: 
ce whee never heard of the assbeitidenan ‘ideas, feeds the: 


Ay 

sab ee eee 
the use of the ok pen In one passage. he seems to exclude 
_ the possibility of dicoveries from mathematics as well as metaphy- 
sics; and what is still more curious, to do so, on account of the herfect 


evidence which it is possible for us to attain in doth these sciences... 








oy es to remember; and accounts for his forget etfulness, 4 


-* 


“La réflexion, en partant des idées directes, peut, suivre deux 


“ routes différentes: ou elle compare les qualités des corps, et alors, 


“¢ dabstractions en abstractions, elle arrive aux notions les plus’ sim- 
** ples, celles de quantités; ou bien elle se reporte sur ces opérations 
‘¢ méme qui ont servi ala for mation des idées, et remonte ainsi ‘aux 
“ elemens de la métaphysique. Ces deux sciences, la geometric etla 
“ métaphysique, quoiqu’ analogues entr’elles, sont done les deux 


“‘ termesextrémes et opposes de nos connolssances. Entr "elles est Un 
“ monde immense, Pabime des incertitudes et le théatre dee décous % 


re 


« vertes.”— Disc. Prelim. 2 )’Encyclop. Ae Mey ‘3 
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“young war-horse tot he sound ¢ of the drum; and the un. 
c philosophical artists that tame. elephants and. dancing- 


“dogs, proceed upon. the ‘same obvious and. admitted 






that 


Sprinciplect? jase ahs alta peta) et eo 
. This argument, I dabpect: iste ai pasa too 5 far fous thet: | 
purpose of its author, inasmuch as it concludes still more > : 


forcibly (in consequence of the greater familiarity of the 
subject,) against Physics, strictly so. called, than against 
| Science of Mind. The Savage, who never heard of 
pd accelerating: force of gravity, yet knows how to add to 
the momentum of His missile weapons, by gaining an emi- 
nence; though a stranger to Newton’s third law of motion, 

he applies it to its practical use, when he sets his canoe 


afloat, by pushing with a pole against the shore:—-in the — 


use of his sling, he illustrates, with equal success, the 
doctrine of centrifugal forces, as he exemplifies (without. 
y kne wledge : of the experiments of Robins) the princi- 





nei ‘ifle- barrel i in. feathering his arrow. The same 


n) who, “ in feeding his. young war-horse to. the 
of the drum,’ ‘i has nothing to learn from: Locke or 


" Cee ee 






from. Hume concerning the laws of association, might” 
boast, with far greater reason, that, without having looked . 


into Borelli, he can train that animal to his various paces; — 


, hibits: an experimental illustration of the centrifugal force, 
and of the centre of gravity, which was known in the 
‘ riding-school long before their theories were unfolded in 
the Principia of Newton. Even the operations of the ani-. 
mal which 1 is the : subject of his discipline, seem to involve 


See qhainiance with the same physical laws, when we — 


nd to the mathematical accuracy with which he pee 


“the obliquity of his body to the rate of his circular Speeds i 
G 
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- and. that, when he exer cises him. with the Jonge, he ex- 
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In both cases (in that of the m n as well as of the brute) 
‘this practical k n owledge srobireted on the organs of ex- 
ternal sense by the hand of nature herself: butit is not on 
that account the less useful to evolve the eeneral theorems 
whichare thus embodied with their particular applications; _ 
god goygombine, themina systematical and scientific aia 
for our own instruction and that of others. Does it detrai 
from the value of the theory of pneumatics to remark, that 
: the same effects ofa vacuum, and of the idptoingles nd pres Bs 


sure of the air, which afford an explanaggny of its, Most cu 











rious phenomena, are recognized in an instinctive process 
coeval with the first breath which we draw; and exems 
plified in the mouth of every babe and ‘suckling? 7. 
. When one of the unphilosophical artists of ‘the Cireus — 
gallops his round, standing or dancing upon his -horse’s 
back, and tosses up an orange, which he is afterwards to — 
receive on the point of a sword, he presents to us an exen ie 
plification of some physical truths, connected with t re mos 
| refined conclusionsof science. To say nothing of the cent ly 
| ducdiipower, or. of the centre of gravity, the single experi- 
“ment of the orange, affords an illustrat tion of the composition 
‘of forces, so apposite and so palpable, >, that it would have 
furnished Copernicus with ¢ triumphant reply to ahi A 


i vils of his adversaries against the motion, of the earth. mee! 















What an immense stock of scientific. principles » lie | 
buried amid the details of manufactures and of arts! We ‘ 
may judge of this from an acknowledgment of Mr. Boyle, © 
that he had learned more by frequenting the shops of 
tradesmen than from all. the volumes he shad read. esi 
» How many beautiful exemplifications of the most sub- 
: Hee ihisoa: mechanical truths areevery day exhibited by the most 
¥ . illiterate of the people! Nay, how great is the superiority, 








Chap} a 5r. 
_ inypoint of prompuinnds ean laddress, which'so me of these 





- unphilosophical arti iste splay, im circumstances where? 
the most profound mechanician would be: totally at aloss” 
how to’avail himself of his knowledge! T he philosopher 


himself, it i _ he is at sea; cannot cease to wonder; 
ser ‘ipaiane inp — ws 4 










sh ~ esate nts nor sie bs be ashamed to: lied 
on ee incompetency to apply these theorems. to 


| ‘th sir practical 1 ise, while he attempts to handle the ropés, 
or to steer the vessel. Still less, however, would he have 
reason, on this account; to conclude, that, i in studying the 


composition and’ resolution of forces, he had made anac- 
quisition of no intrinsic value.» nee 

‘h s proper inference to be drawn from these and simi- 
‘co cee Agee is’ so. admirably expressed’ in’ the 











is concerning some of the principles of painting? 
Cule@ininindtee: que preceptis continentur ab i ingeniosis 


a 1, PCy ane e 





_ que interdum sine ratrone nobis occurrunt, semper in i 


_ nostra potestate sint; et quoties res encase erit, a toes 
- hex: peepatato:adhibeanturs’?: »t:.)0).0 « a 





| Aaihtteeedy necessary for me to remark ne applica- 


ble this observation is to those very doctrines of the: sci- 
ence of Mind which have given rise to this. discussion. 
Whey who consider how ‘much of the business of educa- 
tion resolves: intova’ skilful management of attention and 
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ring passage. , that I shall transcribe: it without. any 
ents It is quoted from an obscure-author by Sith 
‘Reynolds, and Placed: ‘by him in the front of his 
al discourses, ‘as an apology for his own, dis- 


us fiunt;. sed casu’quodam magis quam scientia, 
| deeihiblidda cabbie et.animadversio adhibenda est, ut car 
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| pect torthem been yet ¢ 
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of association, will not ‘be disposed. to deny, that some- 
thing might still be dorie,. by awakening the vigilance of 
parents and preceptors to these important principles of our 
frame to render this task more systematical in its aim, and 
less doubtful in its'success. Have no conclusions with res- 
scertained, of which a better prac- 
tical use might be made to develope, or to’ increase the 
‘mental energies of man; to promote his moral improve- 











“ment; and to shed on his understanding that pure and. 


‘and. steady light, without which reason itself ‘can do but 


little, either to exalt his views, or to secure his happiness? 


‘Even the very curious facts here appealed to, with respect 
to the education of the war-horse and of the elephant, 


‘only afford additional proofs of the universality of the 
‘proposition, “ that knowledge is power.” They demon- 


strate, that the empire of man over the brute force of 
the lower animals is proportioned, not to his physical 
‘strength, but to the knowledge he possesses of their res- 
“pective constitutions. ‘They form indeed a most beauti- 
fal and instructive comment on Bacon’s maxim, that 





nature is to be subdued only by “— her laws;’’ and 


“might almost be quoted as apologues for the: moral les- — 
son ‘they may convey to ene of youth, and to. 


| the rulers of nations. ‘ 3 he ae 8 


| » Tei must indeed be granted, that in the best works 
which have yet appeared on the science of mind, the 
mere refutation of scholastic errors occupies a large ‘and 
melancholy space. Accordingly, it has been mentioned, 
with an air of triumph; as’a fact which, since the timeof 


‘Reid, ‘“‘ seems now’ to be admitted with regard to per- 


“ception, and some of the other primary ‘functions of 


-§* mind; that philosophy can be of no use to us,’and that - 


pen, 
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“the. profoundest reasonings lead us back. to the creed, 

“and to the ignorance of the vulgar.’ The reflection is un- 

doubtedly just, if by philosophy be here meant the theory 
of perception, which prevailed universally before the time 
of Reid. But I must be allowed to refuse my assent to 

the statement, if it is to be. understood as calling i in, ques- 

‘tion’ the utility of that philosophy by which this. theory 
‘was exploded, after having reigned in the schools for more 
‘than two thousand years, and bewildered, not more than 
‘a century ago, the speculations of Locke, of Clarke, and 
“of Newton. In order to prepare the way for the mechanical 

‘inquiries of the moderns, it was necessary to begin with 
_ exposing the futility of the scholastic explanations. of 
‘phenomena, by occult qualities, and Nature’s horror of @ 
void 
“to the study of mind has been so long involved, by means 
| of hypotheses »consecrated by time, and interwoven 
‘with the inmost’texture of language, some preliminary 





» After the darkness in which every theory relating 





our, in like manner, may be expected to. be necessa- 
rity employed in clearing away the metaphysical rubbish 
tofethevancients; and of the middle ages; and itis'a cir- 
-cumst meediGtiy Monourable to ‘the sagacity and zeal, 
both of Locke and of Reid, that they have devoted to 
this ungrateful, but indispensable task, so large a’ portion 
‘of their writings. What the latter of these philosophers 





thas said concerning the doctrine of his illustrious prede- 


‘eessor’on the subject of definitions, may be applied to va- 
yus’other parts of the Essay on Human Understanding, 
‘as wellas to many discussions which occur in‘his own 
“publications; that ** it is valuable, not so much. because it 
‘enlarges our ‘knowledge, as because it makes us sensi- 
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ble of our ignorance; and shews that a great part ‘of 
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al . ne onan oN On is on nhededaliniedet 
es thesis concerning perception, which has been successfully. 
i exploded. by Reid, ‘that the scepticism ¢ of Hume, concerns 
ie ing the existence both of matter and of mind; rests fundaz? 
mentally. Has this scepticism: had no effect i in. unsettling 
the opinions of mankind? or. granting (as Lbeliey 
not be disputed) that the effect has been great and ‘xten= 
sive, shall. we deny the. practical utility of dispnsaciid , 
human reason from sucha labyrinth? se gh 
. sul Steam all, it is not on this or similar articles abuiian 
science of Mind, that I myself am inclined to lay any great 
stress in this part of my argument. The poiniem to ea ch. 
wish chiefly to draw my readers’. altentiog n, are the»: 
: mate. connection between this science and. t oe eI 
: duct. of. the understanding; and. its obvious te ad ancy 
. facilitating, the analysis of whatever casual combinat ons. 
oe the fancy may have formed, to. dissolve the charm »of, | 
5 those associations, against which the most conclusive ar-) 
2 | guments spend their force in vain. = PT agreement 
_ [have “rete s been Sanyal a pias jit was a — ndan 




























alupiade aren acti OE RRR its to. adnate 
views entirely to reasoning or the discursive faculty, ine : 
stead of aiming at the improvement of our nature invall : 
its various parts.--Granting, however, fora moment, that 
ef this very limited. idea of the object of their study was t 
be adopted, a more comprehensive survey of our faculties’ 
and powers was necessary than they appear to haves 
peeniiie for itis in corners of ourframe which seem, on aistte 
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gerous eros will be found to lurk. It ssictiealagalbenl 





to mention here. the Association of Ideas; Imagination; 
Initationsthe use of Language as the great Instrument 

| hes At; and ajaeidaion Hlagits of Judging, imposed 
on tei 3 and manners in which we have been 









see i R vertiatlest wa sine iano it doy eine: 
that ee to prepare the way for a just and compre- 
ensive system of Logic, a previous survey of our nature, 
prion as one great whole, is indispensably requisite. 
‘Lo establish this fundamental principle, and to exemplify 


ee, of its aaa tess was one of the 





iby a nigudegel as NO inconsiderable step 








 hiamaaoeaamiany 9 of this —_“ anemaan by 
"some vabler hand. jena Reon en shi nembiiaggiaAE 
Tf my health anit leisure’ haha me to put in writing 

me § bidtiblations ‘which have long been familiar to my 
owt doug I shall. endeavour to place the defects of 


r common logical systems ina still stronger light, by 
dering them in their application to the fundamental 


: E hitaines: of Ethics; and more particularly, by examin- 


if 


, Mbdewdfarjcin researches of this sort, our:moral feelings 
or emotions’ are entitled to consideration; checking, on 










} pehand ‘our ee reasonings, aaa lead 
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sophy, so little regard is. paid to feeling and, sentiment i 
matters of reasoning, that, instead of being andeiatebiden 
ction or confirm the intellectual j udgments with which 





they. accord, they are very generally ‘supposed to cast:a 


‘shade of suspicion on every conclusion» with which they 
wooed the slightest tincture of sensibility. orenthusiasm:) 





_»» According to the prevailing maxims. of modern ph ilo. 


. The prosecution of this idea will, if 1 donot muchide- © 


oe myself, open some new views with respect’ to'the 
Logic of Morals; and I am induced to suggest it here, in 
the hopes of directing the curiosity of some of my readers 
to an inquiry, which, I am. persuaded, will lead them to 
conclusions deeply interesting to their own happiness.) 
As to Logic in general, according to. : pneteen 
Js an art yet in its infancy, and to'the future advanceme 
of which it is no more possible to fix a limit, than to’ 






future progress of human knowledge. -Ehetaphortaenddt | 
Lord Bacon applies, in this instance, with peculiar force. 


“*¢ Certo sciant homines, artes inveniendi solidas et veras 
“ adolescere et incrementa sumere cum’ Ipsis. inventis.” 
In:the:mean time, itis’ the duty of all who devote them: 
selves to scientific pursuits, to treasure up carefully 


4 





materials tobe collected and arranged. afterwards by others; 
whatever general rules or methods may have:occurred to 
them in the course of their studies. Even at) present, 
numberless scattered lights might be gathered from the 
labours of our. predecessors, both ancient and«modern; 
nor would it shyt be Me to “ae adesidenstiin 
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are yet tobe explored.* From such a concentration much 
aid might be expected, both in directing the studies of 
others, and in the conduct of our own understanding; and 
‘it is chiefly on this slow, but continued accession to our 


stock of logical principles, arising from a systematical 


accumulation, | at proper intervals of time, of individual 
contributions, that I rest my hopes of the farther advance- 
‘ment of that science in after ages. To speak, in the actual 
state of the world, of a complete system of logic (if by 


* that word is'meant any thing different from the logic of 


the schools), betrays an inattention to the object at which 


_ it aims, and to the progressive career of the human mind; 


but above'all, it betrays an overweening estimate of the 
little which logicians have hitherto done, when compared 
with the magnitude of wa Ke which _ have left to 
their successors. u | | fs ot 
» Tt was not however, with a view to the advancement 


‘of logic alone, that I was led to engage in these inquiries. 


My first and leading aim was to take as comprehensive 
a survey as possible of the human constitution, in order 
to show how limited our common plans of education are, 

when compared. with the manifold powers both: of intel- 
lect and of enjoyment by which Natore has distinguished. 
our species. The cultivation of reason, witha view to the 
investigation of truth, is only one of the means, although 


_ one of the most essential means towards the improvement 


and happiness of the individual; and it is merely on'account 


Of its high nana — in this wre sei * sO 


AO? BORLA davis ieee 
* oo To, those who may turn their attention to sain ee of Mathe- 
paneer ience, many invaluable hints may be collected from the 

tks of . ‘Alembert, and from the preliminary discourses prefixed 
by'some of his aiteond to their Mathematical Works.” 
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often recur to itin the prosecution of my undertaking. ° ‘The 


two last Essays which I have printed at the end of this vo- 
lume, will, [hope, be useful in illustrating my generabideéa. 

Lhave been insensibly led into a much longer detail’ 
than I intended, about my future plans. I should be sorry 





if any of my readers should ascribe this prolixity toan idle — 


egotism. Had I enjoyed a more unbroken leisure, my des 


- sign would have been many years ago completed, as far.as 


, 
= 


the measure of my abilities enabled me.’ I. still, look for- 
ward, though with hopes much less sanguine than Tonce 
indulged, to the prosecution of my task; and/ifi(as is more 
than probable) these hopes shall be disappointed, it will 
afford me some satisfaction, to have left behind me this 
memorial, slight as itis, of what I have meditated. 9) > 

Tvhave only to repeat once more, before the close of this 


- Dissertation, that the correction of one single prejudice — 


has ‘often been attended with consequences more impor- 


ie ele it 


tant and extensive than could be produced by anyeposititie | 


accession to the stock of our scientific information. Such 
is the condition of man, that a great part of a philosopher’ 8 
life must necessarily be spent, not in’ enlarging the circle 
of his knowledge, but in unlearning: the errors of the 
crowd, and the pretended niet of the schools; and that 
the most:substantial benefit he can bestow on_his fellows 
creaturés, as well as the noblest species « of Power to which 
he can’aspire, is to impart to others the lights he-has struck 
out by his meditations, and to encourage’ human reason, — 
by his:example, to assert its liberty. To whatdid the dis. 
coveries made by » Luther amount, but. to a detection of 
the impostures of the Romish Church, and of absurdities 
sanctioned by the authority, of Aristotle?) Yet, how vast 
the Space: smaanae is filled by his name, in the subsequent 
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sticy of Europe! and how proud his rank “among the 
benefactors of mankind! ‘Iam doubtful if Bacon himself 
Gites: much by the dogical. rules he gave for’ guiding 

the inquiries of his followers, as by the resolution with 
which he inspired them to abandon the beaten path of 

their predecessors, and to make excursions into regiéns 
untrodden before; or if any of his suggestions concerning 

the plan « of experimenting, can be’ compared in value to 

his classification and illustration of the various prejudices 

or idols which mislead us from the pure worship of Truth. 

Tf the ambition of Aristotle has been compared, in the 
vastness of its aim, and the’ plenitude of its success, (and 

who can say that it has been compared unjustly?) to that 

of his Royal Pupil. who conquered:the world; why under- 
value the efforts of those who first raised the standard of P 
revolt against his universal and undisputed despotism? »_ 
 Speedily after the death of Alexander, the Macedonian 

: ‘empire was dismembered among his principal. officers, 
The empire founded by the philosopher continued one 

and undivided for the period of two thousand years; and, , 
_ even.at this: day, fallen as it is from its former grandeur, : 
a few faithful and devoted veterans, shut up in its remain- ! 
ing fortresses, still bid proud defiance, in their master’s , 

: namne, to all the arrayed strength of Human Reason. In 

| “consequence of this slow and gradual emancipation of the 
Mind, the means by which the final result has been accom- 
plished) attract the notice only of the reflecting inquirer; 
resembling in their silent, but irresistible operation, the 
latent'and imperceptible influence of the roots, which, by 
insinuating themselves into the creVices of an ancient edi- 
fice, prepare its infallible ruin, ages before its fall; or that 
oftthe apparently inert moisture, which is concealed i in the 
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fissures ofa rock, when. -enabled, by: cemwirinion 


‘Oe congelation, tc siaieiaa asunder its mati to. gui | 


from its basigar Siatidean iets ania doe Bh eae: glia 
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_ As it is sels in such i cies, easy to o trace to par-. 


tical individuals what has resulted from their exertions, 
with the same precision with which, in physics or mecha- 
nics, we refer to their respective inventors, the steam-en- 


gine or the thunder-rod, it is not surprising, that the atten- 


ion of the multitude should. be so little attracted, to the 


~ Intellectual dominion of superior. minds over the moral _ 


world; but the observer must be blind indeed, who does 
not perceive the vastness of the scale on which specula- 
tive principles, both right and wrong, have. operated. on 
the present condition of “mankind; or who does not now 
Pci and: —— how AGEN the morals pads he 


” aobiety, are bealetaeda in. ake final issue of the contest, 
_beween. true and false philosophy. 2 elt ae 


~ 
f 





Sasi hee rie the Eikicess of the Essays wildieiaiesde im he 
” Bina Part of this volume, I have had a view chiefly. to the 


gin of our Knowledge (or, to use the more ‘common 
phraseology, concerning the origin of our Ideas) which, 
as they are naturally suggested by certain figurative 
modes of speaking, sanctioned by the highest authorities, 
are apt to warp the judgment in studying the most ele- 


> ° ve Mh e s % 
mentary principles of abstract science. I have touched — 


slightly on the same ‘question in one ofthe ‘sections of 
my former work; where the doctrine maintaine 
respect tonit coe exactly with that which it is now 
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_ correction of some mistaken opinions concerning the ori- — 


DA. 
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my object to establish by a more ample discussion. ; At 
that time, I did not imagine that: it differed so widely 
io the current maxims of the learned, as I have since 





found from various later publications; and accordingly, 2 
"(as the point in dispute is intimately connected with al- 


most every other - question relating to the’ human mind) 
i nave availed myself of the present opportunity to throw 
upon. it some additional light, before resuming my ana- 
Wee of the Intellectual Powers... With this view, I have 
heen led to canvass, pretty freely, the doctrines not only 
of my predecessors, but of several of my contemporaries; 
and to engage in various arguments, which, however un- 


connected they may appear ina table of Montents, will | 


be all found, upon examination, to bear upon the same 
conclusion. I flatter myself, therefore, that those who 


‘ may take the ‘trouble to follow the train of thought » 
grdich: has led ‘me from one Essay to another, will dis: , 


cover in this part of my book a greater degree of unity, 
than its title-page seems at first to promise. | 
‘The Essays which fill up the rest of the volume List 


‘ads necessary dependence on the disquisitions to which. 


they are subjoined; and may pogpaps be read with’! some 


interest by readers who have little relish for scholastic 


controversy. ‘The choice, howeyer, even of these, was not 


altogether arbitrary; as, I trust, will. appear evident to 
such as hae honour the whole series with an attentive . 


Of dl see eile Moticie with respect to the origin soli 
ideas, the greater part were committed to writing, for the 
first time, during the course of the last summer and win- 
ter; the ‘Materials of some of them being supplied by very 
imperfect hints, neted down at seins “ha ef my. 
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life.. The business of composition was) begun at a time 


when I had recourse to it occasionally as a refuge oe 
other thoughts; and has been carried on under circu 
stances, which, I-doubt not, will incline those to ‘whotn 
they are known, to judge of alte execution’ with. some 
i sah of indulgence. see i 
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ON LOCKE’S ACCOUNT oF THE SOURCES OF HUMAN 


~ KNOWLEDGE, ‘AND ITS INFLUENCE ON THE DOC- 
TRINES OF SOME OF HIS ‘SUCCESSORS. 


ia ~ a » i . 


oe,  GHAPTER FIRST. 
Sale. IN TRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS.” 


, 9 . 


dn speculating concerning any of the intellectual anes 
mena, it is of essential importance for us constantly to re- 
collect, that, as our knowledge of the material world is 


derived entirely _ from our external senses, so, all our ‘ 
knowledge « of the human mind is derived from conscious- © ‘ 


ness. As to ‘the blind or the deaf, no words can convey 
the noti ons of ‘particular colours, or of particular sounds; 
SO to a being who had never been conscious of sensation, 
memory, imagination, pleasure, pain, hope, fear, love, ” 
hatred, no intelligible description could be given of the 
import of these terms. They all express simple ideas or 
notions, V which are perfectly familiar to every person Wh 

is able to turn his thoughts inwards, and which we never 





fa to involve in obscurity when: we oe to define | 
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a . RS, rae Cae ue eoyyrey 
a “The habits of. inattention which. re men contract, in 


their early years, to the operations of their own ‘minds, 
% have been pointed out, by various writers, as the most 
a powerful of all obstacles to the progress of our ‘inquiries | 
concerning the theory of human nature. ‘These habits, 
it has: also been remarked, are. to be conquered. only 
by the most persevering industry in accustoming the 
thoughts to turn themselves at pleasure to the’ phenome: 
na of this internal world; an effort by no means” easy to 
any individual, and, to a’ large proportion of mankind, 
almost impracticable. ‘ Magni est ingenii” (says Cite! | 
ro) ‘‘revocare mentem a sensibus, et cogitationem a con- 
“ suetudine abducere.”? ‘The observation, as thus ex- 
pressed, is perhaps somewhat exceptionable; hae 
as the power which Cicero describes has but little con- 
nection with Genius in the ordinary acceptation of that 
word;—but it cannot be denied, that it implies a capacity _ 
of patient and abstracted meditation, which does’ not fall” 
to the lot of many. ¢ a i | 
To this power of directing the attention steadily and 
accurately to the phenomena of thought, Mr. ‘Locke and. 
his followers have very properly given the name of Reflec- 
tion. It bears precisely the same relation to Consciousness 
which Observation does to Perception; the former ‘sup-. 
plying us with the facts which form the only solid basis 
of the science of mind, as we are indebted to the latter 
for the ground- work of the whole fabric of natural ie : 
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of 


.* The ee lanes affords no single word to express consci- 

onsness, but conscience; a word which is also frequently employed | 
\ as synonymous, witb the moral sense. Thus it is equally agreeable to , 
the usage of the most correct writers to say, / Uhomme a la conscience | 


Wi, 
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* ept. of an . old- a writer i 1S: SO, eee wa 
the caution it suggests of SO. creat moment to us in the 
inquiries on, which we are about to enter, that I shall 
make no apology | for. introducing it here, ‘although not 
more immediately co tiinccted, with the subject of the pre- 
sent essay, t than. with these of all the others contained in 


this volume. me 





mt « When I speak” (says Bae: in. ee Art of Think- 


ing) ss of desire, contehtment, trouble, apprehension, ° 
| ae certainty; of affirming, denying, . approving, 
a laming;—I pronounce words, the meaning of which 
‘I distinctly understand; and yet I do not represent the 
‘ ‘ things spoken of under any image or corporeal form. 
4 ‘While the intellect, however, is thus busy, about its 
« OwWD, phenomena, the imagination is also at work in pre- 
the senting its analogical theories; but so far from aiding us, 
“it only misleads our steps, and retards our progréss. 


“Would you know what thought is?—It is precisely 





t that which passes within you when you think: Stop but. 
is “ here, and you are sufficiently informed. But the ima- 

“ gination, eager to proceed farther, would gratify our 
ta ie by gemparing it to fire, to vapour, or to other 


ee sa ‘liberté; antl to speak of un homme de conscience, in the English 
acceptation of that phrase. Hence an occasional indistinctness in the 
reasoning of some of the best French metaphysicians. It has proba- 
bly been with a view to its correction, that so much use has be 
made lately of the circumlocutions, le sens intime, le sentimenht 
Hews phrases which appear to me to be still more aru 
od the word for which they have been substituted. _ 

n general, the English language has a decided superiority over 
& rench in the precision of its metaphysical phraséology. —A few 

tions to this remark might perhaps be mentioned, but I do not 
recollect any of much importance. 











4 to what can all this tend, but to divert. our: attentior II 
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“active and subtile principles 4 in the thatealiworld And 





“from. what thought | iy) and to fix. ‘it upon what, it is 
nt 724i A Pe, ie ae ae OR Te ee ney pa AE 
‘The belief hich accompanies consciousness, as to. 

the present existence of its appropriate phenomena, has 

been commonly considered as much less obnoxious to 
cavil, than any of the other principles. which philosophers 
are accustomed to assume as self- evident, in the forma- 

s. No doubts on this 





tion of their metaphysical. sy stén 


“head have yet been suggested by any philosopher, » how 
“sceptical soever; even by those who have called if | ques- 


tion the existence both of mind and of matter:—And. yet 
the fact 1 is, that it rests on no foundation more solid than | 
our belief of the existence of external objects; or our be- | | 
lief, that other men possess intellectual powers and facul- 

ties similar to those of which we are ‘conscious i in- ‘our 
selves. In all these cases, the only account that can be. 
given of our belief is, that it forms a necessary part of 


our constitution; against which metaphysicians may ea- 


sily argue so as to perplex the judgment, but of which 


it is impossible for us to divest ourselves for a moment, 


when we are called on to employ our reason, either i ine 
the business of life, or in the pursuits of science.” While ‘ 
affections, or even of a strong speculative curiosity, ae 
those difficulties which bewildered us in the solitude of. 
the closet vanish. before the essential Rae of, the: 
human frame. LAG Deke toes 

According to the common doctrine of our best aoe 
A pal itis by. the evidence of consciousness We are assur- ’ 


ed that we ourselves exist. The prope however, 


we are under the influence of our appetites, passions, « 
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w en thus stated, is n not accurately true; $x our - own ex 4a 
j ence is not a direct or immediate object of conscious- ic 
ness, i in the strict and logical meaning of that term. We 
are conscious of ‘sensation, thought, desire, volition; but | 
we are not conscious « of the existence of mind itself; nor He 
‘would it be possible for us toarrive at the knowledge of it | 
(supposing us to be created in the full possession of all the | 
intellectual capacities that belong to human nature) if no Cts. 
_ impression were ever to be made on our external senses. | 
"The moment that, in’ “cons | 
a, sensation is excited, we learn two facts at once;—the eXx- 
istenceé of the sensation, and our own existence as sentient 
beings:—in other words, the very first exercise of my con- 













nsequence of such an sae aye 


‘sciousness necessarily implies a belief, not only of the pre- 
sent existence of what is felt, but of the present existence 
of that which. feels and thinks; or (to employ plainer lan- ” 
“ guage). the present existence of that being which I denote , 
by the words I and myself: Of these facts, however, it is a 
the former alone of which we can properly be’ said to be ' 
‘conscious, agreeably to the rigorous interpretation of the 
ex expression. ‘The latter is made known to us by a ‘sug- 
gestion of t the understanding conseguent on the sensation, 
but so intimately connected with it, that it is not surpri- oe 
sing that our belief of both should be ‘generally ni ; 
| ‘to.the same origin. » ie 
$e ge dE, this distinction be just, the sik ee enthprabing of 
Des Cartes, Cogito ergo sum, does not deserve all the Ti- 
| dicule -bestowed on it by those writers who have repre- 
‘sented the author as attempting to demonstrate his own | 
‘xistence by a process of reasoning. ‘To ‘me it seems ay 
yore probable, that he meant chiefly to direct the atten. “ye. * 
tion of his readers to a’ circumstance which must be al.» ~ 
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| Be kN ty gah A i 9008 Fak 
Elen to ne not unworthy of notice in the history, of the 7 
human mind; the impossibility of our ¢ ever, having learn. 
ed the: fact of our own existence, without SOME § sensation 
being excited i in the § mind, to AWereS, the faculty. of think- 
ing. * | ve wisn hi a i align waist he 

As the belief ps our Ps vt existence oi ta 
companies every act of consciousness, so, from a com- 


parison of. the sensations and thoughts of which we are 


‘now conscious, with those of which we recollect: +0 have 


been conscious. formerly, we are. impressed with an irre- 
‘sistible conviction of our personal identity. Notwithstand- 
ing the strange difficulties that have been raised upon the 
subject, I cannot conceive any conyiction more complete 
than this, nor any truth more intelligible to all, whose 
understandings have not been perplexed by metaphysical 
speculations. The objections founded on the change. of 
substance in certain material objects to which we, ‘con. 
tinue to apply the same name, are plainly not applicable i 
to the question concerning the identity of the same | 
person, or of the same thinking being; inasmuch as the | 


‘words sameness and identity are here used in different, | 


senses. Of the meaning of these words when applied to | 
persons, I confess I am not able to give a logical defini- 
tion; but neither can I define sensation, memory, volition 
nor even existence; and if any one should bring himself | 
by this and other scholastic subtilties to conclude, that : 
he has no interest in making provision for, ton bie te, 


—* After SOO rhe again into the Medztations of Des. Chnee 1: am. 
doubtful if I have not carried my apology for him a little farther | 
than his own words will justify. .I am still of opinion, however, that — 
it was the remark which I have ascribed to him, that first led him 


into this train of thought. 
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because personality i is not a permanent but a transient thing, 
Pean think of no argument to convince him of his error. 
“Bat: although i itisb ‘consciousness and memory that the 
sameness of our be eing i is ascertained to ourselves, it is 
by no means correct to say with Locke, that consciousness 
constitutes personal identity; —a doctrine which, as But- 
ley" jastly remarks, “involves, as an obvious consequence, 

i a person has not existed. a single moment, nor done 
“one action but what he « can remember; indeed none but 








“what he reflects upon.’ age One should really think 


it self-evident, ” (as the same author further remarks), 
“that MoAGefusness of personal identity presupposes, 
“and therefore cannot constitute personal identity, any 
Pend than knowledge i in any other case constitutes 
tho e truths which are its own objects.” — The previous 
existence ‘of the truths is manifestly implied in the very 
supposition of their being objects of knowledge. — 
While, however, assent completely to the substance 
0 these acute and important strictures upon Locke’s 
doctrine, T think it necessary for me to observe, that the 
language of Butler himself is far from being unexcep- 
tionable. ‘He speaks of our consciousness of personal tden- 
tity; “whereas it must appear evident, upon a moment’s 







reflection, even to those who acquiesce in the common 


st 


statement which ascribes immediately to consciousness, 
our belief of our present existence,—that our belief of 


a ‘personal identity » presupposes, over and above this | 


owledge, the exercise of memory, and the idea of time. 
The Reporte of Sh carefully. to the acid 
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tion between the phenomena which are the immediate be 
jects of consciousness, and the concomitant notions and 
truths which are suggested to our thoughts by these phe- 
nomena, will appear from the considerations to be stated 
n the next chapter; in following which, however, I must 
request my readers to remember, that the distinction be- 
comes important merely from the palpable refutation ‘it 
affords of the ‘prevailing theory concerning the origin of 


our knowledge; and not from any difference between thé 


two classes of truths, in point of evidence. 
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iieieate oF OUR CONCLUSIONS IN THE FOREGOING CHAPTER 


BS aa ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN OF ouR KNOWLEDGE. 
ep ie ee —. 
, ‘Kel ' y ti 


Ir. was Bi Ssarved that ite is ee consciousness, 


or rather from reflection, that we ‘derive all our notions of ; 
the faculties and operations of the mind; and that, in ana-, 


lysing “these, we must lay our account with arriving, 
sooner or later, at certain simple notions or ideas, which 
we have no means of conveying to others, but by teach- 


ing ‘those to whom: our reasonings are addressed, how to 


direct: their attention with accuracy to what passes with- 


in them. These mental phenomena form the direct and 


appropriate subjects of consciousness; and, indeed, the 
only. direct and appropriate subjects of consciousness, in 
the strict acceptation of that word. 

It must not, ‘however, be concluded from this, that 
the proper subjects of consciousness (when the phrase 


is thus v understood) comprehend all the simple notions 
or ideas about which the science of mind is conversant; 
far less (as some philosophers have imagined) that they. 


omprehend all the elements into which human know- 
ledge may, in the last result, be analysed. Not to men- 
tion ‘such notions as those of extension and figure, (both 
of which are inseparable concomitants of some of our 
external | perceptions, and which certainly bear no resem- 
blance to any thing of which we are conscious within 
ourselves, there is a great variety of Pir so connected 
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wate our different inte tellectual f Bcilties, that the’ exercise 


ee 


va 2 Hy regarded as a condition i in- 





the notion. YT ie. ty a (eee jesine tes faculty of 


Memory, neither the ideas of time, nor of ‘motion, nor of 
per. sonal identity, could possibly have been formed; ideas . 
which are, confessedly among. the. “most. familiar | ofa all 


those we possess, and which cannot be. traced immedi 
ately» to consciousness, by § any effort of lo vical’ subtilty. 


age ; . 
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In like manner, ‘without the. faculty. of abstraction; 
never. could have formed the idea e numbers ‘nor of 






~ 


. Pippend . eating of ors words as ie oF 


speech ut proper 1 names. Without the. power of : re 
or understanding, it is no less evident , that 1 Re comment 
could have’ helped us to unriddle the import of the words, 


3. fa ? 


truth, certainty, probability, theorem, premises, cconeliisions ‘ 

| nor of any one of those which express the ‘various sorts 

aa * relation which fall under our knowledge. in such ; 
: cases, all that can be said is, that the exercise of a partion. 

lar faculty J furnishes the occasion on which certain simple’ 

notions:a re by the laws of our constitution, presented to. 

our thoughts; nor does it seem possible for us to trace the 


BT ae a 


origin ofa particular notion any farther, than to ascertain 
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instance, ‘introduced it to our acquaintance. f 
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out ex ernal sensible objects, or about 
the inteninliepérattins of our: minds, perceived and. re- 
‘‘ flected.on by ourselves, i is that. which supplies our | un- 
‘derstanding with all the materials for thinking.’ These 
‘<two are the fountains of knowledge from whence all the 
‘e ‘ideas we have, or can naturally have, do. Spring.’ ai 
ae First, our senses, conversant about particular sensi- 
a ble objects, do convey into the mind several distinct © 
~ perceptions of things, according to those various wal : 
_ wherein those objects do affect them: And thus. is | 
‘come. by. those ideas we have of yellow, white, heat, 
“cold, soft, hard, bitter, sweet, and all those whick M 
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“ call sensible qualities; which,’ when I say the sc onses 
§ convey into the. mind, I mean, they, from. external ‘ob- : 
“jects convey into. the mind what produces there. those: 
‘“ perceptions. This great source of most of the ideas we’ 
‘have, depending wholly upon our senses, and derived 
“by them to the understanding, Icall sensa he 0 


sf froin the other fountain from which eaupricae | 
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** are perception, thinking, doubting, believing, reasoning, 
“willing, and all the different actings of our own minds; 
“which we, being conscious of, and: observing in our- 
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Afew sentences afte's Mr. Locke, having pre 
stated the distinction between the primary and the s 
dary Mice of matter, a thus: “ From : 
“T think qt sii to siti this o vee that 1 


‘Cand their Pivcrns do really exist in hie bedi 
‘selves; but the ideas produced in us by t these s S 
vay “qualities, have no resemblance of them at all: 2 
/ What ‘notion Mr. Locke-annexed to the wor 
blance, wh eh’ applied to our ideas of primary 7 | 
may b Hest! learned. by the account he gives of the dif. 
ference between. them and our ideas of | secondary qua 
ties, in the paragraph immediately following. “ F lat 
‘denominated hot and light; t snow, white and cold; 


‘6; “manna, white — sweet; from the ideas ie d 
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¢ § 15.—-The instances mentioned by Locke of prime | 

are, solidity, extension, figure, monic, or rest, Sdn 
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“Mr . Hume’s s great ee with ashe to the origin i 
of our ideas, which (as I before hinted) is only that of | og 
Lock ‘under ¢ a new form, asserts the same seat with : 
create conciseness, but in a manner still less ia to : | 

cat ies pihecslict is rettee: SO eee . 

; ee ideas are nothing but copies of our ‘impres- | 
or, in other words, it is impossible for us to think 
Y whieh’ we Mit not malities file | 
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. «wills but they donot inform us, that things’exist'with- 


“out a mind, or unperceived;—like to those which are — 
“‘ perceived.”* On the contrary, ‘as there can be no no- 
“tion or. thought but in a thinking being, so there can be 
‘no sensation but in a sentient being; it is the act or feel: . 
‘ing of a sentient being; its very essence consists in be- | 
ee ae felt. Nothing can. resemble a sensation; buta ‘simi- | 


“AQlar sensation in the same, or in some other ‘mind. ‘To 
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y Berkeley and ‘Hume, “his ac- 





; pe ve the origin: be our ideas amounts to this, that we | 


have no knowledge of any thing which we do not either 
learn from ‘consciousness, at the present moment, or. 
whichis not treasured up in our minds, as acopy of what 
we were, conscious of on some former occasion. 
. The. constant reference which is made, in these times, 





by philosophers of every description, to sensation'and re- 


Seis asthe sources of all our knowledge; and the va- 
_ riety of acc oY tations in which this language may be under: 
: onde rut @ matter of essential inner in the 
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In order to A ffeistrate a little furket thik very. abstract 
subject, Tr ‘shall add to the quotations already produced. 
two short extracts from. Dr. Hutcheson; an author by no 
means. blind to Locke’ Ss defects, but who evidently ac: 
quiesced implicitly in his account of | the origin of our 


ideas, according to the most exceptionable interpretation 





| of which it admits. se ce 


 All'the ideas, or the materials of our reasoning : and 
‘judging, are received by some immediate powers: : of ‘per- 
« ception, internal or external, which we may call senses. 


Rs Oe 
uy ‘ Reasoning or intellect seems to raise no new species of 


«ideas, but to discover or discern the relations Be tl 1 ose 
** received. »»__Of the full import of this proposition in t the 
writer? s own mind, he has put it in our power to judge, by 
a passage in another of his publications, where he has. Tes 
marked, with singular acuteness, that ‘ extension, figure, 
motion, and rest, seem to be more properly ideas a ac- 
‘‘ companying the sensations of sight and touch, than the ‘: 
‘sensations of either of those sensés.’” The exe oe 1 
made by Hutcheson with respect to the particular id 
here ihe ad dover affords 3 aoa comme nis : 






general Ktea ion From the cautious and. doubtfal | 
manner in which it is stated, it is more than probable, : 
‘that he regarded this exception as almost, if not altogether ; 
solitary. : 
The peculiarity nih HH atcheecn had the 


first remarking, with respect to our ideas of e e extension, } 
He: iy "I ot AR, ; 
figure, and motion, might, one should have: hought, 


have led him to conjecture, that Locke’s principle, when | 
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walt | perhaps si re an analogous latitude of construc- 
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recollect, i in 1 any ‘part of his’ writings;, nor does it : appear 





, ae 
uch a suspicion occurs, as far as I 


that he was at alll aware of the importance of the criti- 
cism on w cet he had stumbled. The fact is, as ie shall 
gee to | show i in another essay, he had anticipa- 
ied siafg very i instances which were afterwards appealed to 
bY by Reid, as as furnishing an eaxperimentum crucis, in sup- 
bot of his own reasonings against the ideal theory. 

The clause, however, i in these exracts which bears most 
ee? on our present subject, is Dr. Hutcheson’s as- 


(in “exact conformity to Locke’s doctrine) ‘ that 






ange or eats of our reasoning are. received 


« mee or. intellect raises no new species of ideas, but only 
v ‘discerns the relations of those received.”” | 


pats rola g ri 
To this assertion various conclusions, which we have 


ray Pe 
been | led to ina former part of this chapter, present un- 
surmountable objections; —those conclusions, more espe- 
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ple Jea ee ‘personal dieatity.1 In like manner ,thechanges 
which 1 T am conscious in the state of my own mind, 
i: those which ‘i I perceive in the external universe, im- 
pres $s €33 me with a conviction, that some cause must have 
operated to produce them. Here is an intuitive judgment, 


involving the simple idea of eausation.—To these and 
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other instances of the same kind, may be added our ideas | 
of time; of numbers of truth; of certainty; of probabilitys— 
all of which, while they "are manifestly peculiar to a ra- 
tional mind, ‘necessarily arise in the human understand- 
ing, when employed. in the exercise of its different facul- 
- ties. To say, therefore, with Cudworth, and some of the 
7 Greek philosophers, that: Reason, or the ‘ Understanding, 
isa source of new ideas, is not so exceptionable a mode 
of speaking, as it may appear to be, at first sight, to those 
whose reading has not extended beyond Locke ’s Essay: 
According to the system there taught, sense furnishes our 





ideas, and reason perceives their agreements or disagree- 
ments. But the truth is, that what Locke calls agreements. 2 
and disagreements, are, In many instances, simple ideas, 
of which no analysis can be given; and of which the origin 
must therefore be referred to Reason, according _ to 
Locke’s own doctrine.* ake. Sage 
These: observations seem to go far to justify. the. Te- 
mark long ago. made by the learned and ingenious Mr. 
Harris, that, ‘ though sensible objects may be the des- 
“‘ tined medium to awaken the dormant energies of the un- 
“‘ derstanding, yet are the energies themselves no. ‘more ) 
“‘ contained in sense, than thé explosion of a candy inthe | 
‘¢ spark that gave it fire.”} : ‘wcll 
The illustration which Cudworth had givens alnwet a. 
century before, in his simple and unadorned language, of 
the same important truth, while it is correctly and. pro- 
foundly philosophical, exhibits a view,-so happily ima- — 
sined: of the characteristical endowments or apacities of . 


* The same observation is made by ni Prices in Ah his. Review of the 
Princifial Questions and Difficulties in Morals, Pp. 49, 2d edit, 
y Hermes, Book iii. chap. iv. 
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the human: intellect, considered i in contrast with the sub- 
ordinate ministry of the senses, as to rival in its effect the 
sublime i impressions of poetical ‘description. “The mind 
“« perceives, by. occasion. of outward objects, as much 
“ more than is represented to it by sense, as a learned 
“man does in the best written book, than an illiterate _ 
a “person or brute. To the eyes of both the same cha- 
“« racters will appear; but the learned man, in those cha- 
“ racters, will see heaven, earth, sun, and stars; read 
“profound theorems of philosophy or geometry; learn a 
«“ great deal of new knowledge from them, and admire 
Si ‘the wisdom of the composer; while to the other nothing 
““ appears but black strokes drawn on white paper.’’* 

id In the works of Leibnitz various passages occur, ex- 
damely. similar in their spirit to those which have just 
been quoted. One of these I select, in preference to the 
rest, because it shows how early and how clearly he 
perceived that very vulnerable point of Locke’s philoso- 
phy, against which the foregoing reasonings have been 


| directed. 


3 a Si In Locke’ s I’ssay, there are some particulars not un- 
“ successfully expounded; but, on the whole, he has wan- 
« dered widely from his object; nor has he formed a just 
“notion of the nature of truth and of the human mind.— 
nes He seems, too, not to have been sufficiently aware, that 
“ the ideas of existence, of personal identity, of truth, be- 
‘sides: many others, may be said (in one sense) to be 


innate i in the mind; inasmuch as they are necessarily 





u prtilded by the exercise of its faculties. In other words, 
vhen we afirm that there is penis in ws opi al rereien 


a Treatise of Wenurabt: Morality, B. iv. c. vii. 
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‘‘apas not previously t in the senses, we must bez alw. ways, un- 
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30 derstood to except 1 the intellectual j powers themselves, 
oS «and the simple ideas which are necessarily. ‘implied | in 


‘‘ our intellectual operations.” Bt fag 
In quoting these strictures upon Locke, I raul not os 
understood to approve of the use which Leibnitz has here 
made of the word innate; as I think it is liable, 1 in some de- 
gree, 1 to the same objections which apply to the ‘innate 
ideas of Des Cartes. ey fs 
Th both authors, this form of expression seems to. im- 
ply, 3 not only that ideas have an existence distinct. from 
the faculty of thinking, but that some ideas, at least, form 


part of the original furniture of the mind; presenting to 4 
it treasures of knowledge, which it has only to examine 7 


by abstracted meditation, in order to arrive at the most 
sublime truths. The same remark may be extended. to 
certain doctrines, which Mr. Harris has connected with 
a passage already quoted from his Hermes; and also to 
the speculations of Dr. Price concerning the origin of our 
ideas, in his Review of the Principal Questions and Diff- 
culties in Morals. OF the limited functions of sense, these 
two very candid and profound inquirers were fully aware; 
‘but, like the other writers, they have blended, with their 


ee oe 





. 


* sone in the above paragraph, I have departed a little from Leib. . 


nitz’s language, in order to render his meaning somewhat more ob- 
vious to my readers, I think it proper to sub loan the words of the 


es es 


_ original. | te Fae ae 


“In Lockio sunt queedam particularia non male exposita, sed in _ 


“ summa longe aberrayit a janua, nec naturam mentis veritatisque. in- 
“ tellexit. Idem non satis animadvertit ideas entis, substantia, unius 
ret ejusdem, veri, boni, aliasque multas menti nostre ideo; innatas 4 


‘€ esse, quia ipsa innata est sibi, et in se ipsa hzec omnia deprehendit. 


_ “t Nempe, nihil est in intellectu, quod non fuerit in sensu, nisi ipse. 


* intellectus.”—Tom. V. p, 355. (Edit. Durens.) 
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ement.< of this important: fact, hypothetical expressions 
ne notions, calculated toi Impose on an unreflecting reader, 
by a ‘specious explanation of: a mystery, placed » beyond 
the reach of the human faculties. * The supposition in 
which all these different philosophers seem to have agreed, 
of the existence of latent ideas in the mind, previous 
to the exercise of the senses, (a supposition bordering 
nearly « on the old Platonic scheme of the soul’s reminis- 
cence) cannot be guarded against with too great caution; 
but, as to the arguments in the Essay of Human Under- 
standing, which have exposed the phrase innate ideas to 
_ the ridicule of Locke’s followers, I must own, that they 
have very little weight with me, when I recollect: that 
“Locke himself, no less than Des Cartes, gave his: express 
sanction to the Ideal Theory. If that theory be rejected, 
and the word idea be understood as exactly synonymous 
with thought or notion, the phrase innate ideas becomes 
much less exceptionable; implying nothing more (though 
‘perhaps. not in the plainest language) than the following 
propositions, which I have already endeavoured to prove: 
“¢ That there are many of our most familiar notions (alto- 
* gether unsusceptible of analysis). which relate to things 


« bearing no resemblance either to any of the sensible 


bs ‘qualities of matter, or to any mental operation which is 
“ the direct object of consciousness; which notions, there. 
nas oe 
~ * What I mean, in the instance, by a mixture of fact and of a i 
thesis, will be still -more clearly illustrated by two quotations from 
rv. Harris’s notes; which have the merit of stating fairly- and ex- 
pliditly the theories of their r espective authors, without any attempt 
‘to-keep | their absurdity out of view (according to the practice of 
their modern disciples) by a form of words, in which they are only 
‘obscur Ba hinted to the fancy. For these quotations, see Note (C). 
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“fore, (although. ‘the senses may furnish the e first occa 
“ sions on which they occur to the understanding) can 
+ ¢ neither be referred to sensation nor to reflection, as their 
MS fountains or sources, in the acceptation in which these 
“ words are employed by Locke.”’* a 

‘The period at which these thoughts first arise in ake 
tnind i is a matter of little consequence, provided itcan be 
shown to be a law of our constitution that they do. arise, 
whenever the proper occasions are presented. The same 
thing may be said with respect to what Locke calls i ‘in- 


nate practical principles; and also with respect to what 


other writers have called innate affections of human 1 na- 


ture. ‘The existence of both of these some have affirmed, 


and others denied, without any suspicion that the contro- 
versy between them turned on little more than the mean- 


Paes 


ing of a word. ~ 
eh wes FD , 


7% 


* )’Alembert’s opinion on this question, although not uniformly 
maintained through all his philosophical speculations, “appears to 
have coincided nearly with mine, when he wrote the following « sen- 
tence. vigtoa 

“ Les idées innées sont une chimere que Vexperience aa. 


“ mais la maniére dont nous acquérons des sensations et des idées: 


“ refléchies, quoique prouvées par la méme experience, n’est pas 
‘‘ moins incomprehensible.” —( lem. de Phil. article Metaphysique.) 

From various other passages of D’Alembert’s writings, it might 
be easily shown, ‘that by the manner of acquiring sensations, he here 
means, the manner in which we acquire our knowledge of the hrimary 
gualities of matter; and that the incomprehensibility he alludes to, re- 
fers to the difficulty of conceiving how sensations, which are the 


proper subjects of consciousness, should suggest the budicbitie of ‘ 


“ 


external things, to which they bear no resemblance. bat 
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Mr Locke S quibbles, founded on. the Ww ord in. 


nate, were early remarked by Lord Shaftesbury. “ Innate 


ej is a word he poorly plays upon; the right word, though 


« “Jess used, is connatural, For what has birth, or progress — 


“of ‘the foetus out of the womb, to do in this case? The 
Fs we ; 

: ba If any of my Meng should think, that, in this section, I make 
too wide, and too abrupt.a transition from the question concerning 
the origin of our knowledge, to that which relates to the moral con- 
stitution of human nature, I must beg leave to remind them that, 
in doing so, I am only following Mr. Locke’s arrangement in his 
elaborate areument against innate ideas. The indefinite use which 
he there makes of the word idea, is the chief source of the confusion 
which runs through that discussion. It is justly observed by Mr. 
Hume, that “he employs itin a very loose sense; as standing for 
“ anny. of! our perceptions, our ikiaslete and passions, as well as 

« thoughts.” —‘* Now, in‘this sense” (continues Mr. Hume) “ f 
rs * should desire to know what can be meant by asserting, that self- 

«love, or resentment of injuries, or the passion of love between the 
6 ‘ sexes, 18.7 not innate?” T he following passage which forms a part 
of the same note, bears a close resemblance in its spint t te that quo- 
ted in the text from Lord Shaftesbury. - | @ 


itd. must be confessed, that the terms employed by those who 


6 denied innate ideas, were not chosen with such caution, nor so ex- 

“ ac iy defined, as to prevent all mistakes about their doctrine. Por 

tye is meant by innate? If innate be equivalent to natural, then 

all the perceptions and ideas of the mind must be allowed to be innate 

| ce for natural, i in whatever sense we take the latter word, whether i in 

“ ‘ opposition to uncommon, artificial, or miraculous. If by innate be 

a “meant contemporary to our birth, the dispute seems to be frivo- 

“lous; nor is it worth whilé to inquire at what time thinking begins, 

: ielether before or after our birth. Per eae 8 Essays; ‘Vol. Tf. 
(Note ti 
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4 question is not about the. time the ideas entered, or th é 
Peas | 
moment that one body came ‘out ‘of the other; pee W he- 


“ ther the constitution of man be such, that being : adult 
, ERAT, ks 
Or grown up, at such « or ‘such. a time, sooner orl later, 


vs ‘(no matter when). certain ideas will not ‘infallibly, 3 in- 
é ‘eh hee iy: 


p> ene necessarily spring up in him.” * 
ait, has often struck me as a very remarkable. iene 


a’ aur ire 


stance, after what ‘Locke has written with sO much zeal 
against innate principles, both speculative and practical, 


re eet 


that his own opinion upon this subject, as distinctly sta- 


, eat, ee, Sy 
ted by himself in other parts of his works, does not seem 


naps. 


to have been, at bottom, so very different from Lord 
Shaftesbury’ s, as either of these eminent writers imagined. 
All ‘that has been commonly regarded as most pernicious 
in the first book of his essay, is completely disavowed 


pag Seo fs 


and done away by the following very explicit declaration: 
“He that hath the idea of an intelligent, but frail and 


aN ae 


by weak being, made by and depending on another, who 
‘is omnipotent, perfectly wise and good, willas certainly 


J UF r 


ss “ know, that man is to honour, fear, and obey — God, as 
“ * that the sun shines when he sees it. For if he hath but 
i ‘the idea of two such beings in his mind, and will, turn” 
os his thoughts. that way and ¢onsider them, he. ‘will a3 $ 
“ certainly find, that the inferior, finite, and dependent, is 


thbgn 


under an obligation to obey the supreme and infinite, 


5 SS % 


“as he is certain to find that three, four, and seven are 
ir ‘i PAGe) py om s) a 


‘ less than fifteen, if he will consider and ‘compute those 


* T have substituted, . in this quotation, the phrase. certain. ideas, 


instead of Shaftesbury’s example,—the ideas of order, administra- 4 


tion, and a God; with the view of separating his general. observation 
from the particular application which he wished to make of it, in 
the tract from which this quotation is borrowed.——(See Letters toa 


Student at the University, Letter 8.) 
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“numbers; nor can he be surer in a clear mornin 
“the sun is risen, if he will but open his eyes, and t 
“them that way. But: yet these truths being never.s¢ 
“tain, never so clear, he may be ignorant of either, or all 
_ “Cof them, who will never take the pains to employ his 
"“ faculties as he should to inform: himself about them.”* 
-» It would not be easy to find a better illustration than 
- this of the truth of Locke’s observation, that most of the 
controversies among philosophers are merely verbal. ‘The 
advantage, i in point of unequivocal expression, is surely, 
In the present instance, not onAis side; but notwithstand, 
ing the apparent scope of his argument, and still more, of 
_ the absurd fables which he has quoted in its support, the 
foregoing | passage is sufficient to demonstrate, that he did 
not himself interpret (as many of his adversaries, and I 
am. sorry to add, some of his admirers, have done; ,) his 
reasonings against innate ideas, as leading to any ‘conclu. 
sion inconsistent with the certainty of human knowledge, 
or with the reality and ees ie ae of moral distinc- 
tions. : a : vey 
ak have baci on this collateral: iis at greater length 





than I would otherwise have done, in consequence chiefly 
of the application which has been made, since Locke’s 
time, of the principles which I have been controverting 
‘in the preceding chapters, to the establishment of a doc- 
trin ne subversive of all our reasonings concerning the mo- 
- raladministration of the universe. Dr. Hutcheson, one. of 
“the most zealous, and mostable advocates for morality, 
“seems: to have paved the way for the scepticism of some 
“gh Successors, by the unguarded facility with: naa 


ahah 3 eS ie AL 
a ee + Locke’s, Essay, B , dy. €. xiii. 5. 
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- notwithstanding his hostility to Locke’ s conclusions con- 


ed 





cerning innate practical principles, he adopted his opi- 
nions, and the peculiarities | of his phraseology, -with».re- 
spect to the origin of our ideas in general. I already ob- 
served, that, according to both these writers,’ “it is the 
‘¢ province of sense to introduce ideas into the mind; and 
‘“of reason, to compare them together, and. to trace their 
“relations; —a very arbitrary and unfounded. assump- 
tion, undoubtedly, as I trust has been sufficiently. proved:in 
aformer part of this argument; but from which it follow- 
ed as a necessary consequence, that, if the words right: 
and wrong express simple ideas, the origin of these,ideas 
must be referred, not to reason, but to some appropriate 
power of perception. To this power Hutcheson, after the - 
example of Shaftesbury, gave the name of the moral sense; 
a phrase which has now grown. into such familiar. use, 
that itis occasionally employed by many who never think 
of connecting it with any particular philosophical theory. 
- Hutcheson himself was evidently apprehensive of the 
consequences which his language might be supposed: to 
involve; and: he has endeavoured to guard against: them, 
though with very little success, in the following caution: 
‘« Let none imagine, that calling the ideas of virtue and vice 
‘perceptions of sense, upon apprehending: the ‘actions 
‘‘and affections of another, does diminish their, reality, 
“* more than: the like assertions concerning all. pleasure | 
‘‘and pain, happiness or, misery. Our reason often cor- 
i rects the report of our senses about the natural tenden- 
“cy of the external action, and corrects such rash.conclu- — 
‘sions about the affections of the agent, But whether our | 
‘‘ moral sense be subject to such a disorder as to have : 
“ different canst: from the same apprehended affec- | 
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oe a eT ‘atidifferent. times, as theveye’m 
“have’of the colours'of an unaltered siiscaaciliialanileg 
*‘to'determine: perhaps it willbe hard to find any: in- 
_ stances of sucha change. What reason could correct; 
‘if it fell into such a disorder, I know not; except sug: 
““ gesting’ to its remembrance its former approbations, and 
cohiprtetng: the géneral sense of mankind. But this 
‘does not f prove ideas of virtue and vice to be’ previous 
“toa sense, ‘more than a- like correction of the ideas of 
“colour in a person under the jaundice, proves that co, 
# Jours are perceived by reason, previously to sense.” 
” Mr. Hume was not to be imposed upon sbedacetd 
_ evasion; and he has accordingly, with his usual acuteness, 
“pushed this scheme of morals (which he evidently adopt: 
_ €d from Hutcheson and Shaftesbury) to its ultimate-and 
its legitimate conclusion. The words right: and. wrong, 
(he asserted) if they express’a distinction at all analogous 
to'that between an agreeable and a disagreeable: colour, 
éan signify nothing in the actions to which they are ap- 
plied, “ix only certain effécts'in the mind of the spec: 
tator, As it is improper, therefore, (according to the 
‘doctrines of Locke’s philosophy) to say of an object of 
taste that it is is sweet, or of heat that it is zm the Sire, soit is 
equally improper to speak of morality as a thing indepen- 
dent and unchangeable. “‘ Were’ I not” (says he) ‘‘ afraid 
“of appearing too philosophical, I should remind my rea- 
““ders of that famous. doctrine, supposed to be fully 
0 ed in. modern times, ‘that taste and colours, and 
all other sensible qualities, lie, not in the bodies, but 
“merely in the senses.’ ‘The case is the same with beauty 
‘ ‘and | deformity, vartue and vice. O* dn consequence of 
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* Hume’s Essays, Vol. I, Note (F). | 













“conepste ove of cdi sil dsfelcuibinn the latte 
ves.the sentiment of beauty and deformity, vice and 
¢ sane The one discovers-objects, as they really stand 
‘in nature, without addition or diminution: the other has 
‘fa productive quality, and, gilding or staining all/natt - 
‘tral objects. with the colours borrowed, from internal 
‘* sentiment, raises, in a manner, a new creation,??* 49 
.. Without abandoning the hypothesis of a moral. sense, 
Hutcheson might, I think, have made a plausible defence 
at least, against such inferences as these, by availing him- 
self of the very ingenious and original remark: which J 
already. quoted} from his own works, with a’ 
tension, figure, and motion. Unfortunately, he, borr 
‘almost all his illustrations from the secondary oh 
matter; whereas, had he compared the manner in which 
we: acquire our notions of. right and wrong, to our per- 
ception of such qualities as extension and. figure, his lan- 
guage, if not more philosophical than it is, would-have 
been quite inapplicable to such purposes, as it has been — 
since made subservient to, by his sceptical followerss 
_ Extension’ was certainly a quality peculiarly. fitted for 
obviating the cavils, of his adversaries; the notion of, “4 : 
(although: none can doubt that it was originally s ‘ace 
by sense,) involving i in its very nature an irresistibl iz o ih 
that its object possesses an/exzstence, not only indepen de 
of our perceptions, but hice and ra ete 
ofa mathematical theorem.) jargon ee 




















ee: ne s ‘Essays, Vol. II. Append concerning Motel Sentiment. 
7 See p. 88. 
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owever, to the sceptical conse- 
fromthe theory of a moral sense, is, to 
v : ai which it assumes*with respect'to the 
inces ‘of. s “sense and of reason. That the origin 
tions obvi and wrong is to be referred tothe. 

' tenioun constitution, and notito the. formér, I 
“AVC ur to show in-another work. “At present, J 
all: only: sbservey that how offensive soever this language 
may be to'those whose ears have been exclusively fami- 
iarized. tothe logical phraseology of Locke, it is perfectly 
agreeable to— the common apprehensions of mankind; 
which have) in allages; led them to consider it, not only as 
mndatebarianctions of reason, but as its primary and 
ost important function, to guide our’ choice, in the con: 
duct-of- life, between right and wrong, good-and evil.— 
The decisions: of the understanding, it must be owned, 
with respect to moral truth, differ from. those which re- 
late toa mathematical theorem, or to the result of a che- | 
mical Pees intent, inasmuch as they are always accompa- 
1d. with some feeling or emotion of the heart; but on an 
silabribeieraly sis of this compounded sentiment,*. it will 
be ound, that it is the intellectual judgment which is the 
ground-work of the ol and not the feline of the 
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<< all the'senses, and apprehends the general affections of 
‘“things;” asserting, in | ‘opposition © to. re | 
“this power is ¢eason, or the governing prine 
“ mind.”—To illustrate what he means by 
affections of things, he mentions, as examples, identity, 
number, similitude, dissimilitude; equality, inequality, xaXov 
#04 ouuo'y pov;—an enumeration which is of itself ‘sufficient 
to show, how -very nearly his view (Sbidhigesubjetinenpe 
proached ‘to the conclusions which I have been endea- 
vouring to establish concerning the origin of our know- 
ledge.* The sentence which immediately follows:could 
hot have been more pointedly expressed, if the author 
had been combating the doctrine of a moral sense, ’as 
explained by Dr. Hutcheson: ‘ It seems to me, that’ for 
‘‘ acquiring these notions, there is not appointed any dis- 
tinct or appropriate organ; but that the mind derives 
*“them from the same powers by which it Mes RIED. 
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2 Sec upon foie, subject Cudworth’s TATRA Moray p, 100, 


et seq. and Price’s Review, &c. p. 50, 2d Edit. 
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The reproduction of the same philosophical doctrines, i in different 
ages, in consequence of a recurrence of similar circumstances, has 
been often remarked as a curious fact in the history of the human 
mind. In the case now before us, the expressions, which Plato puts 
into the mouth of Socrates, can be accounted for only by the wons 
derful similarity between the doctrines of Protagoras ‘and those of 
some modern sceptics. Nothing” (according to Protagoras) “is 
“true or false, any more than sweet or sour iz itself, but. relatively 
“ to the perceiving mind.” Man is the measure of all things; and — 
“ every thing is that, and no other, which to every one it seems to be; 
“so that there can be nothing true, nothing existent, distinct from’ _ 


“most ins 
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» The discussion:into:which we have been thus led. - 
ensibly, about the ethical scepticism which seems 
weturally:tiqyrasulegigom Locke’s account of the. origin of 
our ideas, while )it serves to demonstrate how? intimate 
the connection is between. those questions in the science 
of a on a superficial view, may be supposed 
to be alto yether independent of. each other, will, I hope, 
est a 1 apology for the length of some of my argu- 
ments? upon scholastic questions, apparently foreign to 
every purpose of practical utility. 1 must, more especially, 
request, that this consideration may be attended to, when 
Iso often recur in these pages tothe paradox of Hume 
and Berkeley. concerning. the existence of the material 
world.’ It is not that I regard this theory of idealism, when 
considered. by itself, as an error of any serious moment; 
but because an examination of it affords, in my opinion, 








the most palpable and direct means of exploding that prin- 
ciple of Locke, to which the most serious of Mr. Hume’s 
sceptical conclusions, as well as this comparatively inof- 
fensive'tenct, ‘may be traced as to their common root. In 
offering this apology, I would not be understood to mag- 
nify, beyond their just value, the inquiries in which we 
have been now ‘engaged, or those which are immediately 
to follow. Their utility is altogether accidental; arising, 
not from the positive accession they bring to our stock 
of scientific truths, but from the pernicious tendency of 
the doctrines to which they are opposed. - “On this occa- 
.. therefore, I am perfectly willing to ares in the 
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he min’ s own yt ag ” This last maxim, indeed, i is men- 
| as the fundamental principle of the theory, of this ancient 
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estimate formed by Mr. Tucker of the limited importance’ | 
of metaphysical studies; however much T may be inclin= 
ed to dispute the universality of its application to all the 
different branches’ of the intellectual philosophy. Indeed, 1 
shall'esteem myself fortunate (considering the magnitude 
of the errors which I have been attempting to correct) if 
[ shall be found to have. merited, in any degree, the praise 
of that humble usefulness which he has rival meson “i 
scribed in-the following words: 

*« The science of abstruse learning, when deuipletely 
‘¢ attained, is like Achilles’s spear, that healed the wounds 
*‘ it had made before. It casts no additional light upon 
‘the paths of life, but disperses the clouds with, which it 
‘‘had overspread them; it advances not the traveller one - 
‘¢ step on his journey, but conducts him back again to the 
‘‘ spot from whence he had wandered.””* . 


* Light of Nature Pursued. Introd. xxxiii. (London, 17 68.) : 
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7 proceeds on principles totally different from the doctrine 
of Berkeley, whoasserts, with the most dogmatical confi- 

dence, that ; the existence of matter is impossible, and that 

: _ B Upp gRiione!: it is absurd. ‘‘ The existence. of 
odies a ind: perceiving them,” (he. tells us ex- 

- only impossible, and a, contradiction in 
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eel he: attem empt of Berkeley. to aeuaae the existe 
_ the material world, took its rise from the. attempt of Des 

Cartes Sabin, ican the truth of the contrary proposition. 
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on which they both proceéded. * It was reserved, for Dr. 
Reid to show, that these. principles are 1 not only unsup- 
ported by any proof, ‘biit contrafy to incontestable facts; 
nay, ‘that they aré utterly inconceivable from the mani- 
fest inconsistencies and absurdities which they involve.f) > 
sive this he has placed in so clear and strong a light, that 
: *riestley, the most acute of his antagonists, has found. 
) ing ee to his argument, but that itis directed 
nst a phantom of his own creation, and that the opin- 
ions which he combats were never seriously’ maintained 
any philosophers, ancient or modern-f 
» With respect to Mr. Hume, who is commonly consi: 3 
dered as an advocate for Berkeley’s system, the remarks | 
co e Have offered on ra latter Bhai be under- Ne 
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the same suspicious darkness. In other words, his aim 
was not to intérro ogate N ature, with a view. to ¢ Rewer: 
ery of truth, but by across-examination of Natu 
_yolve her in such contradictions, as might a aie thé 
whole of her evidence as good for nothing. cee sith ie 
With respect to Berkeley, on the other hand, it ap- 
_ pears from his writings, not only that he considered his 
scheme of idealism as resting on demonstrative proof, but 
as more agreeable to the common apprehensions: of man- 
kind, than the prevailing theories of philosophers, » “con- 
dednishe the independent existence of the material world. 
“If the principles” (he observes: in the Preface to his’ 
Dialogues) | ‘which I here endeavour to propagate are 
“ admitted for true, the consequences which I think eyi- 
“dently flow from them are, that atheism and scepticism 
“will be utterly destroyed; many intricate points made 
‘ plain; great difficulties solved; speculation referred to 
sf ‘ practice; and } men mec ieed from paradoxes to common. 
66 ' sense.’ 234 ag: di Ngee ee Pioad giv Me pHi 
That Mr. Hume was perfectly aware side sig esseritial 
astride between the aim of his own philosophy and that: 
of Berkeley, i is manifest from the following very curious 
note, in which, while he represents it as the common ten- 
dency of both to Tead to scepticism, he assumes to him- 
self entirely the ‘merit t of this inference. After stating the | 
argument against the existence of matter, he adds: «I Lhis 
“argument i is drawn from Dr. Berkele: y3 and eed nos 
“of the writings of that v very ingenious) author, form q 
“the best lessons of scepticism, which. are to be found © 
‘* either among the ancient. or modern philosophers, Bayle 
“not excepted. He professes, _ however, | in his title- -page, : 


‘“‘(and undoubtedly with gree t truth) to have’ composed, _ . 
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“his book against the'sceptics'as well as against the 
“atheists and free-thinkers. But that. all his arguments, 
“though otherwise inténded, are in reality merely scepti- 
‘ecal, appears: from this, that they admit of no answer, and 
produce no conviction. Their only effectis to cause that 
* momentary amazement and irresolution and confusion 
% which is the result of scepticism.” b anna anes 
Th ‘he. ‘observations which have been made on dhe scope 
of Berkeley’ ‘$s argument, may serve, at the same time, to 
illustrate that of Dr Reid’s reply to it, which has been; in 
general, strangely misunderstood. In order to have ajust: 
idéa of this, ‘it is necessary always to bear in mind, that it 
is not directed against the sceptical we ick" of the 
Pyrthonists, but against Berkeley’s inferences from 
Locke’s principles; or rather against the principles’ from 
which these inferences were deduced. ‘The object of the 
author is not to bring forward any new proofs that matter 
does exist, nor (as has been often very uncandidly af), 
“firmed)/to cut short all discussion upon this question, by 
an ‘unphilosophical appeal to popular belief; but to over- 
turn ‘the pretended demonstration, that matter does not 
exist) by exposing the futility and absurdity of the prin- 
ciples which it assumes as data. That from these data 
(which had been received, during a long succession of 
ages, as incontrovertible articles of faith,) both Berkeley: 
“Hume have reasoned with unexceptionable fairness, 
4 la s incomparable acuteness, he acknowledges. io 
ev y page « of sag Avie and only jd ign that the: force 
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ie isjobjection' to pre doctrines is not that they evince 3 a : 





their sated hea’ as eae icles too aba et dla 
ried along ‘by the received dogmas of the schools | Hage 
The very gross” ‘misapprehensions which have! taken 
place with respect to the scope of Dr. Reid’s book have 
probably been owing, in part, to the unfortunate ‘title’ 
which he prefixed to it, of “An Inquiry into the Human 
Mind, on the principles of Common Sense.” So far, how- 
ever, from meaning, by that phrase, to intimate “a more 
than due respect for the established opinions of any pare, : 
ticular sect or party, it must appear evident, to thosé folly 
have taken the trouble to read the work, that his sole ins 
tention was to disclaim that implicit reverence for. the 
current maxims, and current phraseology of the learned, 
which had misled so widely his two illustrious. predeces- 
sors, Berkeley and Hume;—to assert, in this most i im-' 
portant: branch of science, an unlimited right of free in2 
quiry; and to set an example of this freedom, byappeal- " 
ing from Locke’s fundamental hypothesis (a hypothesis’. 
for which no argument can be produced but the authority 
of school-men,) to the unbiassed reason of the Human race. - 
It is this common reason of mankind which he uniformly’ 
represents as the ‘ultimate standard of truth; and of its 
decisions he forms his estimate, neither from the. suflrages’ 
o the Het nor of the ignorant, bag ah tho: e funda- 
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derstanding to the gratuitous assumptions of | ‘metaphysi- 
cal theorists. By Sut on. this topic. I intend to explain my- 
iat more fully ona a future ¢ occasion. ice RANE 
While. Reid, however, in his controversy with Hite 
a Berkeley thus opposes argument to argument, he 
does not follow the example of Des Cartes, in attempting 


our prchet of the existence of a in the 





ae wpatist i 8 ihe for onan some. jaislicr. 
ples not more certain nor more obvious than the thing to 
be proveds and therefore can add nothing to its authority 
with men who have duly weighed the nature of reason- 
ing and of demonstrative proof. Nor-is this all. Where 
scepticism is founded on a suspicion of the possible falli- 
bility of the human faculties, the very idea of correcting it 
by-an appeal toargument is nugatory; inasmuch as such an 
appeal virtually takes for granted the paramount autho- 
rity of those laws of belief which the sceptic calls in ques- 
tion. ” 1¢ belief, therefore, of the existence of matter, is 
left by] Dr. Reid on the very same footing on which Des 
Cartes found it; open, as it then was, and as it must for 
ever remain, to the sceptical cavils which affect equally 
every judgment which the human mind is capable of 
forming; but freed completely from those metaphysical 
objections which assailed it, as at yariance with ies con- 
el sions of philosophy. . rhe he Page ea, 
, But although, in so far as the Petre of the Berke. 
_leians i is concerned, Dr. Reid’s. reasoning’s appear, to me 
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readers ei hes: ages on (equally 1 















Levedgadeatean salolvech by some late rriter 
ditional obscurity. Be om Bias 
oy Tn order t to prepare the way,. ~ for the. pte oe 
are to follow, itis necessary to observe (for the : sake of 
those who are little conversant with the history of natu. 
~ ral philosophy), that, according to an. ingenious theor, 
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siieassieah inferences from the een ter ot. Th 1 
ultimate elements (we are taught) of which. matter is com- | 
posed, are unextended atoms, or in other words, ma the. : 
matical points, endued with certain powers of attrac ctior if 
and repulsion; and it is from. these, powers that : all the 
physical : appearances of the universe, arise. The e effects, 
for. example, which are vulgarly ascemed | to acti s con. a 
tact, are all produced by repulsive forces occupying those 
“parts: of space where bodies are perceived: by our senses; ) 
and therefore the correct idea that we ought t to annex. < to 
matter, considered as an object of perception, i s merely 
that of a power of resistance, sufficient to counteract that — 
compressing power which. our physical serena enables 
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or his. commentators, have been successful i in ingots : 





sae pads cX- 


ne: ansslph | ee tha 






Stat ie aR facts which fayour the Oppo- 


site: hy, use @ In proof of the last proposition, gang 





the compressibility ne aasiuies of all a alien: to 
their contraction by fold; and to certain optical and lea: 





or 2 ae senses bea us to ascribe to the acl « con- 
tact of.different bodies, are, in fact, produced by a repul- 
sive power, extending toa real, though imperceptible dis- 


_ tance from their surfaces. The same phenomena, there- | 


fore, m ay be produced by repulsion, which we commonly 
ascribe to contact; and if so; why not refer to he mae 
cause all effects of ape same nature?* Kiiuadly 


j 4 Teg sR Reet 0 
weil Perio. nai 
*Th flowing baslize' in Locke, when considered in connection 
with some others in his writings, would almost tempt one to think, 
that a theory concerning matter, somewhat analogous to that of Bos- 


couich. had occasionally passed through his mind.—“ N ays possibly, 





“6 if we ‘could | emancipate ourselves from vulgar. notions, and raise 


“ our thoughts a as far as they could reach, to a closer contemplation 
“ of things, we might be able to aim at some dim and seeming con- 


** ception, how matter might at first be made, and begin | to exist by 
“the power of that eternal first Being.—But this being what would - 


laps lead us too far from the notions on which the philosophy 
bee world is built, it would not be pardonable to deviate so 
or om them. as | to. inquire, so far as grammar. itself would au- 
Ze, if the common settled opinion pplint te it.’ ‘Essay « on Hu- 


erst, Book ive chap. x. § Boch caiipapie ae 
es to examine the grounds upon which I fe 


1e fore ae ing. observation, 1 may compare the passage just 
1 ith ex Loc ke has said of cohesion, in Book coves xxiii. 
24, et seq. more pate in §§ 26 es 27, 
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_ present to correct has chiefly arisen. In fact, 1 the. systems 


of Boscovich, and. of pomleys haven not. the: most eure 
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account does not call-in 5 2uesiob the reality of gene as 
an existence distinct from the’ perceiving mind. It. does | 
not affect, i in the least, our notions of extension and figure; | 






nor even those of hardness and softness, any further, t 


mit 


to our animal force. The resistance, opposed. to our efforts 
implies: an existence distinct from. ours, as muc 4 as. the , 


ie Si hi tah sah ed H oie Mes 2 teal 
oe otis the same passage, Dr. Reid conjectures, that « 2 had 

« a elimpse of the system which Berkeley afterwards advanced, | 
“ although he thought proper to suppress it within his own breast.” 
(Essays on the Intell. Powers, p. 170.) I think it much more proba- : 
ble, from the hints he has dropped in other parts of his essay, ‘that é 
che had some vague notion ofa theory approaching to, that. of Bos- : 
covich. The following remark confirms me in this conjecture: | 

. Hardness consists in a firm cohesion of the parts. of matter, mak- 
“ing up. masses of a sensible bulk, so that the whale does not « eas. sily 
“ change its figure. And, indeed, hard and soft are names that we give y 
“ to things only in relation to the constitution of our own bodies;. that 
“ being generally, called hard by us, which will put. us to. pain. soon=: | 
“ er than change figure by. the. pressure of any part of our » bedies; 3, 
“and that, on the contrary, soft, which changes. the : situa on of ic 7 
“parts upon an easy ont pores tpg, sf " Book i il. i Sipe iv. § ae ; 3 
See Note (Hi). me Pig sae en: oi , 
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efforts we are ceneeoUer making imply’ our own exist- 
ence; : and therefore, whether we proceed on: the « common 
notions s concen ni em ter, or on ‘the we Socbag of ~ 





ithiten us to ascribe to ehibne external an das dbesiaent vad 
permanent a. remains unshaken. According to 
Berkeley, extension and figure, hardness. and softness, 
and : all other s sensible qualities, are mere ideas of the mind, 

whi ich cannot possibly exist in an insentient ‘substance.* 
oe 2 hat the inference which I have now drawn against the 
: scheme of idealism, from the theory of Boscovich, is per- 
fectly agreeable to the metaphysical views of that pro- 
found and original philosopher, appears from various pas- 
‘sages i in his works: in particular, from the following ob- 
rvations, \ which I translate literally from one of his sup- 
‘ple € nents to the didactic samp of persia Aes ol 
_ Systemate Mundi: 
* By the power of Mietinh we aré enabled to Fee 
‘ guish t two different classes of ideas excited in our minds. 
« ‘To some of these we are impelled, by a very powerful 
ce instinct, common to all men, to ascribe an origin foreign 
« to the mind itself, and depending on certain external 
« objects. Others, we believe with the most complete 


# ‘ conviction to have et origin in the mind, and tode- 
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“8A Heitian': to the samé purpose has been made by Mr. Smith, — 
i ; 1 | Essay on the. External Senses. “ Whatever ‘system. may be 
ae concerning the hardness or softness, the fluidity or soli- 
« ee ka peated or incompressibility of the’ na, Se sub- . 


~ es i: 
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rev mag? bane aay we perceive it, cannot, ‘ in the smallest de- 
ree, Ge affected by any such byStent. hale on Philowophicat 
Djec tS, D. 204, Vi 
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*; pend ‘on ‘the mind for tein ‘existence. The instruments 
“© or organs. ‘by which we receive the fir t kind c yf idea 
“are called the senses: their external cause, or, asit is” 
“ commonly — called, the object, i is denoted by the words 
c matter and body. ‘The source of the second class of our 

_ “ideas (which we discover by, reflecting on the ‘subjects 
Wok our own consciousness) i is called the mind or soul. a 





a A i re ~“ In this manner we become acquainted with two. dif. 


“ ferent kinds of substances (the only substances of which 
“ we possess any knowledge); the one, a sensible | or per-— 
" ceptible substance; the other, a substance endowed with | 
“¢ the powers of thought and of volition. Of the existence 
® of neither is it possible for us to doubt, (such is the force 5 
#4 of those. intimations we receive from nature); not even 
“¢ in those cases when, offering violence to ourselves, we 
“ listen to the suggestions of the Pyrrhonists and Egoists, 
*“and other sophistical perverters of the truth. Nay, even 
‘¢ these: sceptics themselves are forced to ackitowidded): 
« that whatever doubts they may have experienced in their” 
“hours of speculation, vanish completely when the ob- 
« jects of their doubts are presented to their senses.”* — 

I do not take upon me to defend the propriety of all the 
expressions employed in the foregoing passage. I quote | 
it merely as a proof, that Boscovich himself did not con- 
ceive, that his peculiar notions concerning the nature of | 

Matter had the slightest tendency to favour the conclu- f 
sions of Berkeley. On the contrary, he states his dissent ! 
from these conclusions in the strongest and most deci- 
ded terms; coinciding so exactly with Reid in the very. 
phraseology he uses, as to afford a presumption, that’ it ap-. j 
proaches nearly toa cortect and a enun ation of the 
truth. an Be Sn MOAN 
* Rome; | 1755. Te iL. Pp. 38). oh tod 
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In the foregoing remarks on Boscovich’s theory, con- 
sidered in. contrast. with, that of Berkeley, I have had an 
eye chiefly to some “sp eculations of the Tate. Dr. Hutton; 
a philosopher eminently distinguished. by originality’ of 





thought; and» whose Writings could not have failed tor. 
attract much more notice than they have yet done, if | 


the great Vamrety- of his scientific pursuits had left him a ; 
little. more leisure to cultivate the arts of: composition and 
of arrangement. It would be fortunate, in this respect, for 
his literary fame, if the same friendly and. skilful hand 
which has illustrated and adorned his geological re-_ 
searches, would undertake the task.of guiding us’ through 
the. puzzling, but interesting pe ge of ne eae 
sical discussions. = } ¥ | 
Wes ‘The following i is the Pesan of Dr. Hutton’: sargu- 
ment concerning hardness and incompressibility: 
» “In thus distinguishing things, it will appear, that’i in- 
¥ fe predsibilcy and hardness, z. e. powers resisting the 
“change of volume and figure, are the properties of an 
“external body; and that these are the essential qualities 
“of that extended, figured thing, so far as it is only in 
“‘ these ‘resisting powers that the sasteeived hia feringdl 
| in is judged to subsist. sab i ae | 
«But these properties of body, or ities powers, are 
*6 not found to. be absolute; so far as a hard body may be 
“¢ either: broken. or made soft, and so far as, by ones 3 
“sion, a body may be diminished in its volume. * | 
Re ‘Hence, the judgment that has been formed. from: the 
; tre positinnce of fae earn! me is, in some! measure, sg 
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“the positive testimony of the sense, whereby the body 
“is perceived to be’ actually diminished. ‘That power ‘of | 
-* resistance therefore, from whence a state ‘of pe rmanency 
ee had been concluded, is now found to be reer and 
“ those. apparent properties ofthe body are, with all the 
“certainty of human observation, known to be changed. 4 
+ But if the resistance, which is opposed by: a natural 
« ‘body to the exertion of our will, endeavouring to des- 
wi troy the volume, should: be ‘as perfectly: overcome, as. 
~ is that of hardness in fluidity, then the common opinion 
ge of mankind, which ‘supposes the extension of a body to. 
rm be permanent, would necessarily be changed. For, at | 
-€ present, -we think that this resisting power, which 
_ preserves volume in bodies, is absolutely in its nature 
insurmountable, as it t certainly is in relation” to our. 
‘‘ moving power. ane See 
““ Instead then of saying, that matter, of hicks iets 
.. “ bodies are composed, is perfectly hard and impenetra- | 
** ble, which is the received opinion of. philosophers, we 
“would affirm, that there is no permanent property of this 
‘« kind in a material thing, but that there are certain resist- 
“< ing powers in bodies, by which their volumes and figures 
‘“‘are presented to us in the actual information; which 
‘ powers, however, might be overcome. In that case, the 
‘extension of the most’solid body would be considered 
« only as a conditional thing, like the hardness of a body of 
‘ice; which hardness is, in the aqueous state of that body, ) 
“ perfectly destroyed. id ; see 
All this coincides perfectly with the'o opinions of Bosco 
vich; and it must, I think, pers conclusive to every eo , 
ue 
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son who reflects on the subject with due, attention. ‘Nor 


is there, any, thing i in the doctrine it maintains, repugnant | 


to the natural. apprehensions of the mind; or requiring, 
for its comprehension, ' habits of metaphysical refinement. 
Indeed it. amounts to nothing more than to the following’. . 


vi 


Berkel 








dity) ‘are plainly relative to our sens¢s; it being evi- 
“‘dent, that what seems hard to one animal, may appear 
“soft to pipes, who hath greater force and firmness of 
6 ‘limbs. 29: ki 


inborn remark which was long before made by, 
bee that both hardness and resistance”? (which — 
; Mate: considers as perfectly synonymous. with soli- 


«The case, he fete is very decent when we ia Ds 


Berkeley and Dr. Hutton attempting to place extension . 
' and. figure on the same footing with hardness and ‘resis- 


tance. The former of these writers, seems. to have con- 
sidered the ideal existence of extension as still more mani- 


fest. ‘than that of solidity; having employed the first of ee 


| these propositions, as a medium of proof for the establish- 
ment of the other. “ If extension be once acknowledged 
“to haye no existence without the mind, the same 
“must necessarily be granted of motion, solidity, and 


$ gravity, since they all evidently suppose extension. Itis _ 
ae therefore superfluous to inquire particularly concerning : 


«ie SS. 


“each of them. In denying extension, you have denied 


“them all to have any real existence.”’} sk Gea 
That Dr Hutton’s opinion concerning magnitude and 
| figure coincided exactly with that of Berkeley, appears 
| a. from the * ee of ais oe of 2 wal 


i9 Ps 





quoted: And accordingly, it may be remarked, ‘that, aes 
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tions; but from the’ account which he ‘himself has: given: 


of the various particulars. by. which he conceived that the- 


Ay 


ory to be discriminated from. the Berkeleian § - ystem. “& It: 
“may now” (says heyse- be proper to observe,” that the 


et theory | here given of perception, although at first. sight 






- it may be thought similar to that of Dr. Berkeley, will 
ae be found to differ from i it, both in its nature and i in its 
operation upon science; although the co. 





nelusion, that 
“< magmtude. and figure do not exist externally i m relation 
Mu ‘to the mind, , follows naturally as a consequence of both. ‘oe 

“Tt is indeed” (he continues) ‘a necessary con nse-_ 
*« quence of both theories, that magnitude and figure do 





meg: not exist in nature, or subsist externally, but that these 


are! purely spiritual, or ideas in the mind: This, how: 
fs ever, is the only point in which the two theories agree.* 
It would be altogether foreign to my present purpose 


v 


to attempt to follow the very ingenious. author . through 


the elaborate exposition which he has given of the charac: 


~~ teristical peculiarities of his own doctrine. I have studied 


‘it_with all the attention in my power; but without being: 


able fully to comprehend its meaning. As far as I can 


judge, the obscurity which hangs over it arises, ina great 
measure, from a’mistaken connection which Dr. Hutton. 


had supposed between his own physical conclusions con- 
cerning hardness, or relative incompressibility, and Berke. | | 


ley’s metaphysical argument against the independent ¢ ex- 
istence of things external. How clearly this distinction was | 
‘seized by Boscovich, is demonstrated by a passage already | 
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ut on this’ point I shall have an. “opportunity. ¢ of 
: myself more fully, in the course of some ob- 


s which I propose to offer on the philosophy — 
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re on, the course of events, . which lay the fovnderigned 
foresight 0 or sagacity, imply : an ‘expectation, that the order — 
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fis | leads t us, aftex having seen th Oxo, events -_ 

. anticipate the second, whenever we see the firsts. 
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sake of : greater certainty, his hesitation does not proceed 
_ from any doubt, that, in the same circumstances, the same 


m1 tancy of the result as'ten thou- 
sands: wued a philosopher repeats an experiment for the | 


phenomena will be exhibited; but from an apprehension, — 


he he may not have attended duly to dll the different. 4 


tanges in which the first experiment was made. 





the second experiment should differ in.its result from | 


the Resui he will not suspect that any change has taken 
place in the laws of nature; but will instantly conclude, 
that the circumstances attending the two nS 
; have not been’ exactly’ the same. x | 
It will be said, perhaps, that although our belief i in his 


‘instance is not founded on a repetition of one single ex: 
periment, it is founded on a long course of experience 


with respect to the order of nature in general. We have 


learned, from: a number of cases formerly examined, that 
this order continues uniform; and we apply this deduction 
as a rule to guide our anticipations of the result of every 


new experiment that we make. This opinion is support- 


ed by Dr. Campbell in his Philosophy of Rhetoric; but 


‘it"seems to me to afford a very unsatisfactory solution 


of the dificulty. It plainly differs essentially from Mr., t 
‘Hume’ S theory; for it states the fact in such a manner; as. 
excludes the possibility of accounting for it by the asso- 


ciation of ideas; while, at the same time, it suggests. ae 
reels: by means of which any plausible expla. 










other. 


ae ewe 
es... it may be obtained. Granting, at present, for 
the < e of argument, that after having seen a ‘stone often 


fall, the associating principle alone might lead me to ex- 


” tion still recurs, (supposing my ‘experience ‘to have been 
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iS tiitae event, when I drop another stone; the ques- 
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> note or a. ‘chemical dassaciisuala According, therefore, 


to Campbell’s doctrine, we must here employ a process | 


of analogical reasoning. The course of. nature has been 
fidget uniform in all our dese. Hela ae 
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they: may relate. It is difficult to suppose, that sucha pro- 
cess of reasoning should.occur to children. or sess 
and yet I apprehend, that a child who had once burned 


the ‘same operation were to be repeated. Nor, indeed, 
would. the case be different, in ‘similar circumstances, 
a one of the lower animals. 1, te ee nga al ai alta 
In support of his own conclusion on this subject, Dr. 
Campbell asserts,* ‘ that experience, or the tendency of 
‘the mind to associate ideas under the notion of causes 


“ and effects, is never contracted by one example only.” 
He admits, at the same time, that in consequence of. ste © 


analogical reasoning which I mentioned, natural philoso~ 
phers consider a single experiment, accurately made, as 


vill: also be rides in all other. experiments 1 we oiimay 
devises’ whatever be the class of phenomena to. which 


his finger with a candle, would dread the. same result, if 


decisive with respect to a theory. It is evident that, upon © 


this supposition, children, and the vulgar, must see two 
events often conjoined, before they apprehend the relation 


of cause and effect to subsist between: them;. whereas the © 


truth is, that persons of little experience are always rone 
to apprehend a constant connection, even when they s 
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- suaded, that. every change requires a cause, and so eager 
stodiscover. it, that they lay hold of the event immediately 
preceding it, .as something on which they may, rest their 
‘curiosity; and it is experience.alone that corrects this dis- 

psition,: by teaching them caution in investigating the 





general 1 laws which form a part of the order of the uni- 
nse. Gabi ier . 

: \ From these observations, it seems to follow, that our 
‘expectation of the continuance of the laws of nature is 

| mot. the, result of the association of ideas, nor of any other 

B principle generated by experience alone; and Mr. Hume 
thas shown, with demonstrative evidence, that it cannot 
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i The account. be itch is given in the Hacscheedia Priannicns ‘or - 
the conclusiveness of a single experiment in proof of a eeneral law 
. ‘of: ‘nature i is, at bottom, the very same with the theory of Campbell; 
and therefore a separate consideration of it is unnhecéssar y—This 
will appear evident from the following extract. 
ExpeRIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY seems, at first sight, i in direct op- 
“ position to the procedure of nature in forming general laws.” (The 
expression here is somewhat ambiguous; but the author plainly — 
-meansy—in opposition to the natural procedure of the mind, in the 
investigation of general laws.) “These are formed by induction 
“from multitudes of individual facts, and must be affirmed to no 
Ke, greater extent than the induction on which they are. founded. Yet 
“ it is a matter of fact, a physical law of human thought, that one 
oe simple, » G ear, and unequivocal experiment, gives us the most 
gpa confidence in the truth of a general conclusion from it 
to every similar case. Whence this anomaly! It is not an anomaly, 
Sor contradiction of the general maxim of philosophical investiga: © 
e tion, but the most refined application of it. There is no law mofe 
| 1G. general. than this, that ‘nature is constant. in all her operations.’ 
rbd judicious and simple form of our experiment insures us-(we 
Pigg agine) in the complete knowledge of all the circumstances of the 
vai fey 






nt. Upon this supposition, and this alone, we consider the ex- 
eriment as the faithful representative of every possible case of 
‘the conjunction.”’—(Article Philosophy, § 57. See also (in the 
- same volume) arUcly Physics, S. 103.),. | 
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original | laws’ or ultimate trate nor te eat tare 


answering no purpose whatever, but to draw a veil over’ 
ignorance, ‘and to divert the attention, by the paneatarl 


“of the existence of the material world” into our belief” i 


therefore, some more satisfattory analys of it § 
pear than has yet been proposed, we are U! av oi 
to state it'as an original aw of human belief. In’ ng 
Iam not influenced by’ any wish to multiply unneces cessarily 





of fy one “of on tonre ir qu eaeaw They are a 
them, so far as I can see, ‘equally harmless “Sac iBenee 1a 
dency; but all of them equally unfounded and nugatoryy 


theoretical phraseology, , from a plain and most important _ 
fact in the constitution of the mind. © 6 stig 

a ln, treating of a very different isu beee I had oceasion, 
ina | former oon * to eipea to some Re ons 


eh : ef 








Encyclopedie; idea oT 
may be found in Condorcet’s diwealaveum cRAa é tor hae 
essay “ On the application of analysis to the probability: 
“* of decisions pronounced bya majority of votes.” ‘From : 
this account it appears, that Turgot resolved “ ou belief | 









of the continuance of me the Jaws of 1 pobise sor, in i ’ 


instances, to amount — to a aeenciar oft 


Sage catae order of physical olan and to-an cee ' = 
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specuiions onth ‘ 
16 rn our notions ioey ed the | ‘primary ie 





our per ‘ ipkions: This belief. i I have else where observ- aaa 
ed*) is plainly the result of a xluseletatal | inasmuch as a 2 
repetition of the perceptive’ act must have been prior to | 
‘any judgment, on our part, with respect to the mee 3 
PeGapianent reality of its object. Nor does experience a e 
‘itself afford a complete solution of the problem; for, as™ 
‘we are irrésistibly: led by our perceptions to ascribe ee ¥ 
th ir objects a fetrgges: well as a present reality, the 2) 
b aaiaie ) still remains, how are we determined by the ex. i 
perience of the past, to carry our inference forward toa 
iessesiot time which is yet to come? To myself t the dif. 
ficulty y appears to resolve itself, in the simplest and most 
phi os sophical manner, into that law of our constitution to 
ch" furgot, long ago, attempted to trace it. OT ia oat. Wa a y 
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nclusion be admitted, our conviction of the 
nent < nd independent existence of matter is but a rs hia u 
cular case of a more general law of belief extending #, 
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128, , oe BURY. 
‘Nor is : this! view of the abject alto ether ar 
the history of § sciences any farther, ne af tai : 
simple and jiteral ose of the fact, Ste pre 
ing any of the other « que ah 7 
physical, which ’may arise out of it. The same. 0 

1s ‘obviously involved i in the phy sical theory of Boscovi vit ‘h, 





as well as in some of the metaphysical reveries | rene ale. 


branche and of Leibnitz. The last of these wr cca 
indeed, expressed 1 it very clearly and concisely i none of 
his letters, where he observes to his correspondent: * Les. 


_ choses materielles en. elles- méme ne’sont qué des phe- 


“ nomenes bien réglés.”* The creed, said to be so pre: 
valent among the Hindoos, with. respect to the nature of 
matter, would. seem to be erafted on a conception n nearly 
similar. If we may tely on the account given of it by Sir 
William 7 Jones, it has not the most distant’ affinity, 1 in its. 
“origin or tendency, to the system of idealism. as it Is now 
commonly understood in this part of the world; the ‘for. 

mer taking its rise from a high theological speculation; the } 


j 


Jatter being deduced as a sceptical consequence from ‘ag 
particular hypothesis concerning the origin of our ‘know. 4 
ledge, inculcated by the schoolmen, and adopted by Locke 
and his followers. “The difficulties” (Sir — tells 


us, with great clearness ans precision) “at nding the. \ 
i Ty ROT g ets rd f 

fn The same mode. of speaking ‘has been adopted by, some, more 
modern authors; among others, by the late very ingenious and learn-_ 
ss Mr. Robison, in his Elements of Mechanical Philosophy, fe ye To : 
>” (he observes) «“ matter is @ mere fthenomenon.” (§ 118.) Leib-” 

fits was, I think, the first person by. whom it was introduc ; but 
in the writings of Mr. Robison, wherever it occurs, ‘it may. be. safel y } 
‘ interpreted as referring to the physical theory of Boscovich, tow hich’ 
he had a strong and avowed leaning; although} he was not blind to, 
the 1 various difficulties connected with Wy oa Nee ae 
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ulgar notion oft material substances, induced | many of 
‘the wisest Pacacs the ancients, and. some of the most 
ne among ‘the moderns, as well as the Hindoo 
ophers, to believe that the whole. oS creation was: 
saarnhies anenergy than a work, by which the infinite mind, 
! Oris. present at all times, and in all places, exhibits to 











reatures a set of perceptions like a wonderful pic- 
“ture, or piece of music, always varied, yet always uni- 
“ form. 292k | 
 Inanother passage, the same author observes, that ‘‘ the 
“Y, edantis, unable to form a distinct idea of brute matter 
“Sf independent of mind, or to.conceive that the work of 
“supreme goodness was left a moment to itself, imagine 
“ that the Deity is ever present to his work, and constantly 


ra 
“supports a series of perceptions, which in one sense m 


“they call illusory, though they cannot but admit the re- 


“ality. f all created forms, as far as the er ae of 
creatures can be affected by them.?’t eis 

ay The word maya,” (we are afterwards informed) “¢ or 

De aisior has a subtle and recondite sense in the Vedanta 

philosophy, where it signifies the system of perceptions, 

‘“ whether of secondary, or of primary qualities, which the 

+ Deity 1 was believed, by Epicharmus, Plato, and many 


“truly us men, to raise, by his omnipresent spirit, 


‘in the cna of his creatures; but which had not, in 


ie their eee any Cee te of mind. 2 
bs ) er is ; A 
hoe’ Introduction to a translation of some Hindoo verses. 

+ issertation on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India. 
X. Ve id. The last clause of this sentence is somewhat ambiguous; 
as ‘it is not ‘quite manifest, whether the author meant an existence 
endent of the sufreme mind, or of the minds of created perci- 
ent beings. Neither the one opinion nor the other appears to me 
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tance Pek 1 hidbvritings . E The. Hindoo ‘system represents 
the material universe, as, at all times, an a state of i imme- — 
diate dependence on the divine energy;—coinciding pan 
this respect, with the opinions of those pious men in our 
own quarter of the globe, who have supposed its con- 
) tinued existence to be the edectgt a creative act ren er 
every moment; but admitting, in the most explicit terms, 
the regularity of the laws according to which its pheno- — 
mena.are exhibited to our senses, and the reality of these 
phenomena as permanent objects of science. The scepti- 
are of Hume, on the contrary, proceeds entirely on a” 
scholastic hypothesis concerning perception, which, when* 





followed out to its logical consequences, leaves 1 no evi- 
dence for the existence, either of the divine mind, or o 
any. other; nor, indeed, for that of any thing waar 
but ef our own impressions and ideas. mtdie top haecliny ly 
The fault of the Hindoo philosophy, as wen as 5 of the 
_ systems of Leibnitz and of Malebranche, is, that it pro- 
nounces dogmatically on a mystery placed beyond the 
reach of our faculties;. professing to describe the mode in. 
which the intellectual and material worlds are connected - 
together, and to solve the inexplicable problem (as Bacon 
has justly called it) with respect to the opus quod operatur : 
Deus a principio usque ad finem. In. the present state na 


our knowledge, It 1s equally absurd to reason ‘for it 
¥ 


to be fedoncileabie’ with the doctrines, either of ith anans or r of | 
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Plato. i Bruckeri Hist. de Ide nil 9. aa Vindelicorums, } 
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ai nst it; bat thus much must be allowed in its fleur, 
3 that while, ote moral tendency, At is diametrically oppo- 
site to that of the theory with which it has sometimes been 
glassed, it” explicitly recognizes ‘the consistency and 
 €ertainty of those ” gan of belief on “ mankind 
roceed: in the ordinary business of life, as well as in all 


) pean ae concerning the order of nature.» 















se pda ‘this naviiitaie ae to ‘itself, that it vad 
a scribes the simple fact with scientific precision; | involv- 
‘ing no’ metaphysical theory whatever, any more than 
Newton’ Ss stayemenit iE th law of Shave ORY In both 
anusibn ifi hattval 1 theology: but that conclusion i is as Ae: 
ign to our research 
“perceptions, as. it would have been to Newton’s purpose, 





‘to have blended ‘it with the physical'and mathematical in- 


ie, Sa are contained in his Principia. na’ 
. Nor, let. any one imagine that this statement has the 
. slightest tendency to detract from the reality of external 
, objects. It rests our evidence for this reality, on ‘the very 
same footing with what we possess for the regularity and 
permane ce of those physical laws which furnish the most 
‘interesting, as well as most stable objects of human knov 
; ledge; and, even when combined with the theological 
hypothesis of the Hindoos, only varies our ordinary. mode " 
of conception, by keeping constantly i in view the perpetual 
ependence of the universe, in its matter as well as in its 
oat the hand of the Creator. : es ‘ 
must again repeat, with respect to th is statement of 
rgot, that it differs from that of Reid, ‘merely 3 in resoly- 
our belief es the permanent and independent existence 
if Ahan, ® ho we 
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of matter into an Sther law of our nature still 
ral; and of: this law it is ashen of obseny@ . 
authority has no’ t only 
but that he va laid.m a more stress on: aia 
.. According to the statem ner 













than any preceding 


of both, this belief is assumed as an ultimate fact in the 
constitution of the mind; and the-trifling difference in their 
language concerning it, (considering that neither coul a 





have borrowed the slightest hint from the other) adds no 
inconsiderable weight to their ] Igint conclusions. Sibel 


To this natural belief, common to all mankind. (abelief 
which evidently is altogether independent of any exercise 
of our reasoning powers), Reid, as well.as some. other 


Scottish philosophers, have applied the epithet instinctive; 


not with the view of conveying any new theory concern- . 

ing its origin, but merely to exclude the unsatisfactory. | 
theories of their predecessors. For this supposed innova-— 
tion in language, they have been severely censured and ri- | 
diculed’ by a late celebrated. Polemic; but the strictures 
which, in this instance, he has bestowed on them, will be | 
found to apply to them, in common with the most cor- 


rect reasoners in every part of modern Europe. Of this I 


have already produced.one instance, in a quotation from 


the works of a very learned and profound Italian; * and 
another authority to the same purpose is furnished by 


D’ Alembert, ‘a writer scrupulously cautious in his selec- 


ing passage agrees So exactly ' 





tion of words. The follow 


eae 


with Reid’s philosophy, i in point of doctrine as well as of { 
phraseology, that the ‘coincidence can be accounted for 


only by the anxious fidelity with which both authors have, 


Oee fi 


' Pit oe See. p. 115 of this volume 


on this occasion, exempliig the perecepts of the ne 
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: veen a. Maiehitieins in ‘the mind, “and vis ob- 
‘oa by which it Is, occasioned, or at le 
“refer it, , by dint of 
i « reasoning, any paints pase ie from leone to the 
eens bit a see of instinct, more sure in 


Aull to which we 










esc lil science” abe same eather celal ci. 


~ serves) elt there are principles true, or supposed, which the 


“mind seizes by a species of instinct. To this instinct — 


§ “we ought to yield without resistance; otherwise, by re- 

*“cognizing the existence of a series of principles with- 
“out end, and abandoning the possibility of any fixed 
“points for the commencement of our reasonings, we 
‘‘ must plage ourselves into universal apepticlans tia 
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ed En effet, n *y ayant aucun Raper entre chaque sensation, et P ob- 

Yet qui ‘Poccasionne, ou du moins auquel nous la rapportons, il ne 
-paroit pas qu’ on puisse trouver pe le raisonnement de passage pos- 
bb sible’ de Pun a Vautre* il n’y a qu’une espéce d’instinct, plus sur que 
la raison méme, qui puisse nous forcer a franchir un si rane inter- 
valle —(Discours préliminaire de ? Encyclopedic. Hh he 
In the last clause of the sentence, I have departed Pista from the 





‘alee of the original; but I flatter myself, that I have rendered ‘my. 


einer s meaning with sufficient exactness. 

tf ILest dans chaque science des principes vrais ou supposés, qu "on 
soldat par une espéce d’i d@instinct auquel on doit s ’abandonner sans ré- 
| sistances, autrement il faudroit. adn lettre dans les prineipes un pro- 








tres et dans les causes, et qui rendroit tout incertain, faute d’un 
) int fixe d’od Von pit bene Alen de Philosophie, Art. Me- 
aphysique-) Wi aye 

in, the alternative tated | in the first clause of this sentence, (des 


my inci ifes vrais ou sufifiosés) I presume that D’Alembert had in view 
i oth ee between those sciences which rest Pe i A Sb eictee 
i ie ur . , 1), as ea 
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who have Der 36 con et treated on tha’ 


by ii nai have not pei from Ne sete of 





neh for the most ipebitial critic to cavil, ‘ie pita 


bility, at the best phraseology which language can afford. 


‘Nor has a philosopher, in this branch of knowledge, the 


privilege, as in some others, of int icing new tetms of 





his own invention, without incurring ‘the charge of absurd 


and mysterious affectation. He must, of necessity, perse- 


“vere in employing terms of a popular origin; or, in other 


words, in employing an instru ment made by the most rude 
and unskilful hands, to " purpose where the. utmost con- 
ceivable nicety is indispensably requisite. | “if 

The number of such criticisms, I am inclined’ to. sus- 
pect, would be. considerably diminished, if every cavil at 
an obnoxious word ' were to be accompanied with the sug- 
gestion of ” a | less exceptionable substitute. In the mean 
time, it is the: fault of those who devote themselves 
to this study, if they do not profit by these criticisms 


where they have the slightest foundation in justice, | yy ap- 








proximating more and more to that correctness and | uni- | 


perry: in the use of language, towards which so great 
iy 6) "a ? . 


and the different branches of pure Ligparnatice which rest ultimately: 


on definitions, or hypotheses. 
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advances have been made in our own times; but which, 
after all our efforts, we must content ourselves with re- 


commending to the persevering industry of our succes- 
sors, as the most essential of all desiderata for insuring the 


success of their researches: Till this great end be, in some 
measure, accomplished, we must limit our ambition to 
the approbation of the discerning few; recollecting, (if I 
may borrow the words of Mr. Burke,) that our conclu- 
sios are not fitted ‘‘ to abide the test of a captious con- 
« troversy, but of a sober and even forgiving examination; 
** that they are not armed, at all points, for battle, but 
“ dressed to visit those who are willing to give a peaceful 
** entrance to truth.’’* | | 


wit See Note ). . 
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pends peste: 
Continuation of ‘il ee a of the ting nye y Reid, : 
as by Des C: nd | Locke, between t the primary and the secon ary qualities 


_ of matter;—Distinction between the ‘primary qualities of mmermbic its. 
mathematical affections. , sia ee 
Dim ibd a tele 
tf Per au any 
6: HAVE yet another criticism to offer on. Dr. Reid’s: ea 
ve ‘wel ‘ ie i 
TONES with respect to perception; —a criticism not. oy 
‘elle FIST RND 2.6 Cae as sa 
ed upon any flaw in his arg ument, but upon | ns J 





tion, in enumerating the primary qualities oft matt tc 
very essential distinction among the particulars ne 
hended in his list; by stating which distinction, he might, 
in my_ opinion, have rendered his conclusions much more 
clear and satisfactory. _ to x eT 
_ Into this oversight, Dr. Reid wate very naturally led | by 
the common arrangement of his immediate 3 
most of whom, since the time of Locke, have classed to- 
gether, under the general title of primary qualities, hard- 
ness, softness, roughness, smoothness, &c. with eactension, 
figure, and motion.* In this classification he has i invaria- 


bly followed them, both in his inquiry into the huma 






Ch. 


‘Mind, and i in his Essays on the Intellectual Powers; a 


ie eV ata G 
circumstance the more remarkable, thathe has incidentally 


stated, in different parts of his works, some very important 


Wra 


fier: which s seem ‘to ) point out obviously the 





§ 9.)—In the Theory of Boteles the word solidity j is Sa as 

synonymous with Aardness and resistance. ( Berkeley’s Works, p; 133, 

Vol. I. Dublin edition of +1784.) Following these guides, Reid has_ 

been led to comprehend, i in his enumeration (very inadvertently 
my opinion) the heterogeneous qualities specified in the text. 
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Sagi ter observing, on one occasion, that “ hardness and 
6 $0) tness, toughness and smoothness, figure and motion, 
‘ido: all suppose: extension, and. cannot be conceived with- 
he adds, that “he thinks it must on the other 

“hand, be allowed, that if we had: never felt any thing 
—. eaver’ or smooth, er or aioe we 














‘could not t be | prior to Thame ethics primary 
ae it. could 1 not be pes 
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yi In panne ‘passage, “the same bauthow remarks, that 


NY 


pie “ # 


notion of space seems not to entch at first 


«into d, until it is ‘introduced by the proper ob- 
salects Of 3 yet, pons once e introduced, it remains in 


“« introduced ‘" be ceed. We see no absurdity in 
“ ‘ supposing a a body: to be annihilated; but the space that 
“contained it remains; and to suppose that annihilated, 


Ne ‘seems to be absurd.’’ eae Aah 
_ Among the various inconveniences ea ite from this 
my Pye ae 





sadeencict enumeration ‘of primey quae of the 
: s lent to the 
eens of Berkeley, bid of ial agai a the exis- 
tence of an external world. Solidity and extension being 
“confounded pee ihe both, v unde r one common dono: 






ie soclied to the other. That ee cofbldtont. even 


‘wit hrespect to solidity, have been pares a great deal too 
oe ¥ he A ; rere ‘a py ido Te | 


ee ie 
me Inquiry, chap. v. dect. 5: ie” 
~ +Essays on the Int. Powers, p. 262, 4to edition. 
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ane too tins compri 
the existence of st sc on sds 
pendent of our 
ference between 
that ascribed to linpaansdon or: wate insicig as. s Dr. Reid | 
observes, carries along with it an irresistible conviction, — 
that its existence is eternal and necessary; equally i 2a 
; pable of being created or annihilated. The sam ng , 1 
mi may be applied to the system of Dr. Hutton, w ho p. 
considered extension and hardness as crvelieeealh the 
same order; and who, in consequence of this, has been 
ded to blend (without any advantage whatever to the 
main object of his work) the metaphysics of Berkeley. | 
with’ the physics of Boscovich, so as to cast an additional - 
obscurity over the systems of both. It is'this circum. | 
stance that will be found, on examination, to be the prin- 
cipal stumbling-block in the Berkeleian theory, and which. 
distinguishes it from that of the Hindoos, and from. all 
others commonly classed along with it by metaphysicians; 
‘that it involves the annihilation of space as an external ex-/ 
istence; thereby unhinging completely, the natural con- : 
ceptions of the mind with respect to a truth, about which, 
of all within the reach of our faculties, we seem to be the 
most completely ascertained; and which, accordingly, was. 
‘selected by Newton and Clarke, as the. groundwork of. 
their argument for the necessary existence of God. oily ph me 


esc Oe 










* «7 his species of sophistry, - pide ate on an indistincness of ch 
fication, occurs frequently 1 in Berkeley’ S writings. ‘Tt is thus that, 
by confounding primary and secondary qualities under one common 
name, he attempts to extend to both, the conclusions of ‘Des Cartes | 


and Locke with respect to the Tatter. “ To what Purpose is it” (he. 


. 





3 ON ETA OF BERKELEY. — 189 
Da movalways: univillingto. attempt innovations in. lan: 
eua: 1g e; but I flatter myself it will not be consideredias arash 
‘deisuperfiuous one, after the remarks now|made, if I dis- 
tinguish extension/and figure by the title of the mathema- 
tical affections of matter;* restricting the» phrase primary 
Ja onemginea aa and softness, roughness and smooth- 
3s, and other properties of the same description. ‘The 
e wi ry I would draw between primary and secondary 
qualities is this; that the former necessarily involve the 
~notio be extension, and consequently of. eaternality or 

‘outness;+ whereas the latter are only conceived as the un- 
‘known causes of known sensations; and, when jirst ap- 


aniiinayhépivke, 3 . FD. 
' We). “to dilate on that ais may be demonstrated with the utmost 
4 evidence i in a line or two, to any one that is capable of the! least re- 
“flection? It is but looking into your own thoughts, and— ‘$0 trying 
_ whether you can conceive it possible, for a sound, or. figure, or 
“ naneuo, olour, to exist without the mind, or unperceived.. This. 

& easy tr Sal n may make you see, that what you contend for is a down- 
“right ¢ contradiction. Insomuch, that Iam content to put the whole 
on this i issues if you can but conceive it Bergible for one extended 


ree 


















Sb give up the cause.” (Principles! of Human gheitimide: 

as, n Xxii.) 
The ‘confusion of thought which runs through the foregoing pas- 

‘sage ‘was early remarked by Baxter, in his Inquiry into the nature of _ 
_ the Human Soul. In the first sentence, he observes, that “figure 
_ sand motion are icely, shuffled in with colour and sound, though 
ts they are qualities « of a different kind;” and, in the last, that “ez. 
iad tended moveable eubsiance is supposed to be a species of idea;?— 

“in which case” (he adds) “ Dr. Berkeley is very safe in his argue 
‘ Bement. » (Vol. II. p. 276. 3d edit.) - 
* This phrase I borrow from some of the elementary treatises of 
atural philosophy. | RCRA eR 
pies The word outness, which has been of late revived by some of 
b> Kant’s s admirers i in this country, long ago used by ‘Berkeley i in 
Hop FE “aes of Human pk (sect = Je be at a a gee ear- 
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me which convey tous the knowledge of its primary qu lities. 
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140 , DEALISMOF BERKELEY, [Esty 
prehended by shelisel Pie inc sich xistence of any } 
thing locally distinct from the sibjceeuhediitt mscis 
ousness. But these topics ‘Imust content*my self with’ ' 
mere a at, onthe present. occasions Hilisaptt 


If these observations be ‘well- founded, they est 





| shisiiwety important facts in the history. of the human 





mind. 1. That the notion of the mathematical affections of 
fiidiner presupposes the exercise of our. ‘extemal senses} 
inasmuch as itis suggested. to us by the same sensation 






“2.That this notior involves an irresistible conviction, on. 





our part, not only of the external existence of 1 its objects; 
but of their necessary and eternal existence; whereas, inthe: 
case of the primary qualities of matter, our perceptions rane 
only accompanied with a belief, that these qualities exist — 4 
externally, and independently of our existence a 







pient beings; the, supposition of their annihila ion by the © 


_ power of the Creator, implying no absurdity whatsoever. 


3. That our conviction of the necessary existence of ex- ; 
tension, or space, is neither the result of reasoning nor of | 
experience, but is inseparable from the very. conception — 
of it; and must therefore be considered asan. ultinoasgagig 
essential law of human. thought. we eee a ’ 








Phe: very same conclusion, it is manifest, applipedaaile = 
notion of, time; a notion which, like that of space, presup- 


4 i ® yy a ‘ 7% , j , f ati alk N she } “Ae an ‘ 
fect, xlvi.) I nen tidh ig as I have tate jen once heard the term 
ahs oo Mandal aa tae sage 


spoken of as a fortunate innovation. | PT ae te: 
» *For Locke’s distinction between primary and secondary quali- 

ties, see his Essay, Book ii. chap. iii. § 9. Of its logical accuracy — 
‘some judgment may be formed from its influence in leading so very” ? 
acute an inquirer to class number in the same list with solidity and 
extension. The reader will find | some additional ‘illustrations on the 
subject of secondary qualities in note (K). bag 9. epg! a fl 
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es the exercise oe san senses; but whi 
it is once acquired, presents irresistibly its object:to our 
thoughts as an existence equally independent. of the hu- 
man/mind, and. _of the material universe. Both these’ exis- 
tences; too, swell in the human understanding to infinity; 
the one, to immensity, the other to eternity; nor is it pos- 
sible for imagination itself to conceive a limit to either. 

ow a e these facts to be reconciled with that philosophy 
whic yt pons that-all our knowledge i is derived from ex- 
‘perience? Sieh a 











ta 


. The deine reasonings have led us, by a very short, 
and, I hope, satisfactory process, to the general. conclu- 
sion which forms the fundamental principle of the Kan: | 
| than system; a system plainly suggested to the author; by 
the impossibility he found of tracing any resemblance be- 


4 






tween ex en 
scious. Rol 


sion and the sensations of which we are con- 
The notion (or intuition) of space’’ (he tells us) 
‘© as well as that of time, is not. empirical; that is, it has 
“notits origin in experience. On the contrary; both 
‘ these ‘notions are supposed, or implied, as conditions in 
all our: empirical perceptions; inasmuch as. we cannot 

a1 Tce ‘ive nor conceive an external object, without re- 
$ ‘ presenting it to our thoughts as in space; nor can'we 
“conceive! any thing, either without us or within us, 
“without representihg it to ourselves, as. in time. Space 
Ba} and time, therefore, are called, by Kant, ‘the two forms 
of our “sensibility. The first is the general Jorm of our 
“external senses: the second, the general form of all;oug 
i ae external and internal. RR ET A 










These notions of space get. of time, “however, | al- 
ugh ee exist in us @ Poon are. not” # (anearding 
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yy ceptions of our senses, it is onl 

ft "and not in the order ssetsives: They h have 
ol erigin in-ourselves} but they present themse 
Pe “¢ understan¢ ling only in consequence of occasioris'fi irnis 
“ed by our sensations; or (in Kant’s: language)! by. 











Dy our 
«« sensible modifications. Separated from. these’ syed 
‘tions, they could not exist; and, without them, they 
** would have remained we ever latent and sterilest2mionl 
Sete: Hie Mee ek byt ee ont 
_* De. Gerando, Hist. ep el Tom. IT... 9. 208, 209. It is 
i proper for me to observe here, that, for the little T know OF Knew” 
philosophy, I am chiefly indebted to his critics and peep apa | 
more particularly, to M. De Gerando, who is allowed, even by J , 
countrymen, to have given a faithful exposition of his doctrines; a ) 
to the author of a book published at Copenhagen, in 1796, entitled, — 
Philésoprhie Critice Secundum Kantium Hxpiositio Sys temastéaiSortie , 
very valuable. strictures on the general spirit of his system may be 
collected from the appendix subjoined by Mr. Prevost to his French 
translation of Mr. Smith’s posthumous Essays; from | lifferent pas- 
4 sages of the Essais Philosophiques of the same author; and from, the 
as, _ first article in the second number of the Edinburgh Review. 
‘ As to Kant’s own works, I must fairly acknowledge, that, although | 
4)  ‘Vhave fr equently attempted to read them in the Latin edition printed 
at Leipsic, I have always been forced to abandon the undertaking in 
despair; partly from the scholastic barbarism of the style, and part y 
from my utter inability to unriddle the author’ S meaning. "Wherever 
IT have happened to obtain a momentary glimpse of light, I have de- 4 
rived it, not from Kant himself, but from my previous acquaintance ; 
with those opinions of Leibnitz, Berkeley, Hume, Reid, and others, : 
which he has endeavoured to appropriate to himself under the deep i 
disguise of his new phraseology. No writer certainly’ ey er exempli- — 
fed more systematically, or more successfully, the ‘pre ecept | hich 4 
Quinctilian (upon the authority of Livy) ascribes to an ancient r eto- : 
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— 


rician; and which, if the object of the teacher was ‘merely to instruct 

his pupils how to command the. admiration of the multitude, oi, ! 
be allowed to reflect no small honour on his: knowledge of hu ty 
nature. ‘“ Neque id novum vitium est, cum jam apud Titum ‘Livium 

“inveniam fuisse preceptorem aliquem, qui discipulos obscurare q 
 quz dicerent, juberent, Greco verbo utens oxtrieon. Patina i 
“licet egregia laudatio: Tento melior, me EO. quidem ‘intellexi.” 


, he Fi 


(Quinct. Instit. ) 5 
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| osThe only. important toe which [stenattaline toex- 


tact from. this:jargon is, that, as eactension and duration 

cannot be supposed tobear the most distant resemblance 
to. an! sensations of which the mind is conscious, the ori- 
gin of these.notions forms a manifest exception to the ac: 
‘count.givenyby Locke of the primary sources of our 
knowledge. » This is precisely the. ground on which Reid 
has ‘made his stand against the scheme of Idealism;, and 
dleave at to my readers to judge, whether it was not 






“more philosophical to state, as he has done, the fact, in 


simple and perspicuous terms, as a demonstration of the” 


. imperfection of Locke’s theory, than to have reared upon 


6 


it a superstructure of technical mystery, similar to what 
ereaieyie* in the system of the German metaphysician. 

In justice, at the same time, to Kant’s merits; I must 
repeat, tha that Dr. Reid would have improved greatly the 
statement of his argument against Berkeley, if he had 


_ kept as constantly in the view of his readers, as Kant has 


sone, the essential distinction which I have endeavoured 

© point out between the mathematical affections of mat- 
ter, and its primary quulities. Of this distinction he ap- 
pears to have becdeclly aware himself, from a passage 
which I formerly quoted; but he has, in general, slurred 


; it over } in a manner which seemed to imply, that he con- 


_ sidered them both as precisely of the same kind. Pe 


Lie ‘shall only add farther, that the idea or dijocapeiatl ‘of 
_ motion inyolves the ideas both of extension and se time. 


o 





Ud its Be te ; 
eM Pe bon, 


ci En ecrivant, jai toujours taché pen m mentendrey is an expression 


which Fontenelle. somewhere uses, in speaking of his own literary 
habits. It conveys a hint not unworthy of the attention of authors; 





_ —but ut which I would not venture to recommend to that class who 


. may aspire to the glory of founding new schools of philosophy. 
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‘That the idea of time might have been: formed, without 
any ideas either of extension or of motion, is sufficiently 
obvious; butit is by no means equally clear; whether the 
idea ‘of motion presupposes that of extension, or that. of 
eatension the idea of motion. The question relates tova 
fact of some curiosity in the natural history of the mind; 
having, for its object, to. ascertain, with logical precision, 
» ‘the occasion on which the idea of extension is; in the first 
instance, acquired. But it is a question altogether foreign 
to the subject of the foregoing discussion. Whichever of 
the two conclusions we may adopt, the force of Reid’s 
argument against Locke’s principle will be found'to re- 
main undiminished.* ad RAR 


* See Note (L). 
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ON THE INFLUENCE OF LOCKE’S AUTHORITY UPON 
we Ta SYSTEMS WHICH PREVAILED 
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Due account given by Locke of the origin of our iat 
which furnished the chief subject of one of the foregoing 
Essays, has, for many years past, been adopted implicitly, 





and almost universally, as a fundamental and unquestion- 


able truth, by the philosophers of France. It was early 


sanctioned in that country, by the authority of Fontenelle, . 


whose mind was probably prepared for its reception, by 


some similar discussions in the works of Gassendi; at a © 


later period, it acquired much additional celebrity, from 
the vague and exaggerated encomiums of Voltaire; and 
it has since been assumed, as the common basis of their 
respective conclusions concerning the history of the hu- 
man understanding, by Condillac, Turgot, Helvetius, Di- 
derot, D’Alembert, Condorcet, Destutt-'Tracy, De’ Ge-" 
rando, and many other writers of the highest reputation, 





‘at complete variance with each other, in the general spirit 


of 12 philosophical systems.* 

7 re | a 
TeeTous, les. philosophes Frangois de ce siécle ont fait ae de se 
‘anger au nombre des disciples de Locke, et d’admettre ‘ses prin- 
ee. Gerando, de la Generation des Connoissances Humaines, 


p. 81.) 7 
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146. ON ‘THE INFLUENCE: OF LOCKE UPON — _castayanbg 
« But although, all these ingenious menyhave laid hold. 
eagerly of this common principle of: reasoning, and have 
vied with each other in extolling Locke for the, sagncity. 
which he-has displayed i in unfolding it, hardly two of them. 
can be named who have understood it exactly in'the same” 
sense; and: perhaps not one who has understood it precise- 
ly in the sense annexed to it by the author. What is still. 
more remarkable, the praise of Locke. has been loudest 
' from those: who seem to have taken the least ids to as- 
eertain the. import of: his conclusions. |.‘ oye Ree 
». The mistakes so prevalent among the French philoso- J 
phers on this fundamental question, may be accounted — 
for, in a great measure, by the implicit confidence which © 
they have reposed in Condillac, (whom a late author* has- 
distinguished by the title of the Father of Ideology), as a 
_ faithful ex pounder of Locke’s doctrines; and by the weight 
which Locke’s authority has thus lent to’ the glosses and — 
inferences of his ingenious disciple. In the introduction 
» to Condillac’s Essay on the Origin of Human Knowledge, — 
fhe remarking, that “‘ a philosopher often announces the — 
“truth, without being aware of it himself,” he adds, that — 
“it seems to have been, by some accident of this sort, — 
‘“¢ that the Peripatetics were led to assume, asa principle, | 4 
‘‘that all our knowledge comes by the senses:—a princi- _ 
“< plé which they were so far from comprehending, that — 
‘““none of them was able to unfold it in detail; and which — 
“ it was reserved for the moderns to bring to light, after 
‘“‘a long succession of ages’? csi ink Hee ud 


“Bacon” (the same author continues) ¢ “was ; perhaps — 


6 “the first who perceived it; St made i it t the ground. — 
4 a as hed ae ; 
if DestuiteTrdey. ~ 2 ue ee ae: aH Bee a 
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7 work of ‘a treatise, in which he gives excellent precepts 
-*for the advancement of the sciences. ‘The Cartesians 
_  rejected.it with contempt, because they formed their 


judgment of it only upon the statement given by the — 


v6! Peripatetics. At last, Locke laid hold of it,’ and has the 
“merit of being the first by whom its truth was demon- 
“strated. Wy : ’ ; 
» OF the ee which Condillac itisjeihin’ to this dis- 
covery of Locke, a sufficient estimate may be formed from 
the following sentence: ‘‘ According to the system which 


‘derives all our knowledge from the senses, nothing is © 


‘ more easy than to form a precise notion of what is meant 
_ “by the word idea. Our ideas are only sensations, or por- 
‘tions abstracted from some sensation, in order to be con- 
“sidered apart. Hence two sorts of ideas, thé sensible, and 
if. the abstract.”** On other occasions, he tells us, that 
** all the operations of the. understanding are only: ¢rans- 

« formed sensations;{ and that the faculty of feeling com- 


ie 


“ prehends all the other powers of the mind.’”? I must 


acknowledge, for my own part, (with a very profound 
‘writer of the same country) “that these figurative ex- 
eerie do not present to me any clear conceptions, 
ach ‘on the contrary, tend to involve Locke’s principle 
‘in much. additional obscurity.’ pee 


aa eee how very great a degree this vague lingual of : 


Condillac has influenced the speculations of his successors, 
peril. appear from some paar which I am now to pro- 


ie * Traité des Systemes, p. 6e.../', | in | 
Fie oT Le jugement, la réflexion, les desirs, les passions, gn ne sont 
que. la Sensation méme qui se transforme differemment. L—(Traité 


des Sensations, p. 4.) .- 


~ $De Gerando, de la Generation des Connoissances Humaines, p. | 


7. 
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148 ON THE INI [Essay 
“duce; and Nebiohd in» my opinion, will ‘sufficiently » shew: 
through what, channel the French - philosophers” have, 
in general, acquired their information, with: respéct to 
Locke’s doctrine concerning the origin of our ideas.* —. 
» “ When Aristotle” (says Helvetius) “ affirmed, nihil est 
‘in intellectu quod non fuit priusin sensu, he certainly did 





‘Hot attach to this maxim the same meaning with Locke. 


“In the Greek Ag it was ee more than the. 
rae é bere we 
* In justice t to,.some individuals, I mise apeerTE ete that the 
vagueness of Condillac’s language, in this instance, has ‘been re- : 
marked by several of his own countrymen. “ Trompé- ‘par la nou- 
“ veauté d’une expression qui paroit avoir pour lui un charme. secrety 
« renfermant toutes les opérations de esprit sous le titre commun 
“de sensation transformée, Condillac croit avoir rendre’ aux “faits | 
‘une simplicité qu’il n’a placée que dans les termes.” In a note on. 
this passage, the same author adds, “ Cette observation a été faite 
iy par M. Prevost, dans les notes de son mémoire sur les signes; par 
« M. Maine-Biran, dans son Traité de ? Habitude, &c. Cet abus des 
“termes est si sensible, qu’on s’étonne de l’avoir vu rénouvelé de- 
“ puis, par des écrivains trés-éclairés.” De Gerando Histoire Com- 
parce, &c. Tome I. pp. 345, 346. Tine ee Od 

The work of M. Maine-Biran here referred to, is oneal “« ‘Influ- | 
“‘ ence de l’Habitude sur la faculté de penser. Ouvrage quia rem-_ | 
“‘ porté le prix sur cette question proposée par la classe des sciences _ | 
“ morales et politiques de l'Institut National: Determiner quelle est ; 
em Vinfluence de Vhabitude sur la faculié de penser;.ou, en d’ quires 
& termes, faire voir Veffet que produit sur chacune, de nos JSaculté, oh 
“ intellectuelles, la fréquente répétition des mémes ofterations.” kage 

‘Although I differ from this author in many of his views, bs ac~ 
_ knowledge, with pleasure, the instruction I have received from his y 
ingenious E:ssay.—Vor his criticism on Condillac’s Theo! ry of Trans- 
Sormed Sensations, see pp. 51 and 52 of the Zrazté de P? Habitude. dae 

To prevent any ambiguities that may be occasioned by the general , 
title of French Philosophers, it is necessary for me to mention, that 
I use it in its most restricted sense; without comprehending under 
it the writers on the Human Mind, who have issued from the school ‘ 
of Geneva, or who have belonged to other parts of Europe, where bi 
the French language is commonly coployed by men \ of rune, in 
their publications. Mee) Ae tA 
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peigenpeeot a future discovery, the honour of sical bes 
“longs to the Englishmanalone.”*, 0 

What owas the interpretation testis by; porte: him. 
self to Locke’s doctrine on this point, appears clearly from 
the corollary which he deduced from it, and which he has 
employed so many pages in illustrating; ‘‘ that every thing 





‘¢in’man resolves ultimately into. sensation or the operation ‘ 


“of feeling.” This, therefore, is the whole amount of the 
discovery which Helvetius bougidered as the exclusive 
glory of Locke. 
|) It is to: Aristotle we owe”? (says @daalomceads 4 that! im- 
“portant truth, the first step in the science of mind, that: 
«éfiour, ideas, even such as are most abstract, most strictly 
_ intellectual, (so to speak) have their origin injour sen- 
-sations. But this truth he did not attempt to support 
‘by any demonstration. It was rather the intuitive per- 
—s a man of genius, than the result of * series 
ee TT or squ’ Aristote adit, nzAz/ est in n intellectu, &c. il n Pateichaht 
“& certainement pas a cette axiome les 1 méme idées que M. Locke. 
“ & Cette idée n’etoit tout au plus, dans le philosophe Gree, que Pap- 
pe ercevance d’une découverte a faire, et dont l’honneur appartient 
‘en entier au philosophe Anglois.” (De l’Esprit, disc. iv.) 
ist Tt is observed by Dr. Gillies, in his very valuable Analysis of Aris- 
totle’s Works, that ‘¢he nowhere finds, in that author, the words 
‘iii epineracty. ascribed to him, nihil est in intellectu,” &c. He quotes, 
fi the same time, from Aristotle, the following maxim, which seems 
‘convey’ the same meaning, almost as explicitly as it is possible ‘to, 


“do, ina different language: ev cos eideos ross air Dyr01s Te vonra eoss, 
Ce s Arist. 2d edition, Vol. I. p. 47.) I must remark here, that 





‘clause, which I have distinguished by z/alics, in the above quota- . 


tion from Dr. Gillies, is somewhat too unqualified, at least when ap- 

lied to the writers of this country. Mr. Harris (whose Hermes hap- 
4 ens now to be lying before me) mentions explicitly the phrase in 
: estion, z asa noted mchec axiom. (Harris’s Works, Vol. I. p. 419.) 
Nor dol Lat present recollect any one author of ‘reputation who has 
considered it ina different light. 


Mis. 
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¢ AR at renccenane diner germ, padeetee an ungrat ee 


“f6fuls _soil,’ produced no fruit, till after a period of me re 


“ thantwenty «centuries. * )ei > 6. lb 
_ of At length, Locke made himself master of the proper 
“clue. He shewed, that a precise and accurate’ analysis 


‘© of ideas, resolving them into other ideas; earlier in their 
. origin, and more simple in their composition, was the 


‘‘ only means to avoid being lost in a chaos of notions, in- 
‘complete, incoherent, and indeterminate; ddestietebot 


‘order, because suggested by accident; and admitted 


“among the materials of our vlonviedaey vier 
‘examination. ; _ y oor eee 
‘He proved by this bitia iste that the vii eivelé of 
i our ideas results merely from the operation of our in- 
‘‘tellect upon the sensations we have received; ‘or more 
‘‘accurately speaking, that a//our ideas are compounded of 
“* sensations, offering themselves simultaneously to the 
“memory, and after such a manner, that the attention is 
** fixed, and the perception limited to a parti pilaricollée- 
** tion, or portion of the sensations combined. 22 nd + 
The language, in this extract, 1s so extremely” vague 
and loose, that I'should have been puzzled in my ~ con- 
jectures about its exact import, had it not been for oné 
clause, in which the author states, with an affectation of 
more than common accuracy, as the general result of 








Locke’s disiissighs, this short and ee proposition, 
i 2 id ai ‘gobi 
* Outlines of Historic. View,- &e. Eng. Tran pps 107, pager 
+ Ibid. pp. 240, and .241.—Not having the original in my possese 


sion, I have transer ibed the above passage very nearly from. set 
lish Translation, published at London i Mn 1796. ae eee a 





lpasiie eeabuiegy lative very didterend from this, and a. 
meaning not liable, in my opinion, to the same weighty 


objections. But, neither the one interpretation nor the 


seeeeeneescibly be reconciled with Locke’s: doctrine, 
as elucidated by himself. in the particular arguments to 
ili he applies it, in various parts of his Essay. 
[Shall only add to these passages a short quotation from 
Diderot, who has taken more pains than most French 
writers, to explain, in a manner perfectly distinct and un- 
equivocal, his own real opinion with respect to the Se gh 
and the extent of human knowledge. 


Every idea must necessarily, when brought to its state 


‘‘of ultimate decomposition, resolve itself into a sensible 
*. ‘ representation, or picture; and, since every thing iz our 


“understanding has been introduced there by the chan-— 


sation, whatever proceeds out of the under- 
| either chimerical, or must be able, in return- 






Pepbicl se 





“ing: | hare same road, to re-attach itself to its, sensible | 





“are type. Hence an important rule in philosophy; That 
| “every expression which cannot find an external and a 





ensible object to which it can thus estaphen its sss . 


‘is destitute of signification.””* ey RG Sih 3 
y beh at ; aR iD wy 
Wee 





bis: * Toute idée doit se résoudre en dernicre déchanpgaiiian: en une 
hia sensible, et puisque tout ce qui est dans notre entende- 

it est. venu ipa) la voie de notre sensation, tout ce qui sort de 
tre enten dement est chimerique, ou doit, en retournant par le 
méme ¢ hemin, trouver, hors de nous, tin objet sensible pour s’y ratta- 


er. D dune ass régle en philosophie, c "est ‘que toute expression 
Shas Ta? es 








are 





am ‘inclined to este to Hite sarees of ae stint when. 
bs Che? S philosophy became prevalent in France, the ex 
travagance of the length to which his doctrines have since 
been pushed by some French writers. ‘The implicit faith 
which was so long attached by their immediate predeces- 
sors to the Cartesian system, naturally prepared. the. way 
for the sudden and blind admission of a contrary error: 
so just is the remark of a candid and judicious inquirer, © 
that “‘ the first step’ from a complete ignorance of a phi- 
*¢ losophical principle, is a disposition to carry its gene-— 


. sas ae beyond all reasonable bounds.”* = 
qui ne trouve pas hors de nous un objet sensible te elle puisse s se 
rattacher, est vuide de sens.—(Oeuvres de Diderot, Tom. VL). | 
In this philosophical rule, Diderot goes much farther than. Mr. - ¥ 
Hume, in consequence of the different interpretation which he has 
given to Locke’s principle. In other respects, the passage now, quar, : 
ted bears, in its spirit, a striking resemblance to the reference which — 
Hume has made, in the following argument, to his yh account of - i 
the origin of our ideas, as furnishing an incontro re it canon of, 
sound logic, for distinguishing the legitimate objects « um _ in know-_ i 
ledge, from the illusions of fancy and of prejudice. “ One evel it fol- 9 
“lows another; but we never can observe’ any tie between ‘them. — 
“T hey seem conjoined, but never connected, And, as we- can have. 
“no idea of any thing which never appeared to our outward sense, 
“or inward BEnHTHeNy the necessary conclusion seems to ‘be, that f 
“we have no idea of connexion, or power, at all; and that these — 
“ words are absolutely without any meaning, when employed either — 
“in philosophical reasonings or common life. eno: the Idea of Ne-_ 4 


ee ie 










cessary Connexion, Part ii.) : 1 ee eae i 
_. * Rien n’est plus voisin de Pignorance d’un’ prineipey que son ex-) 
cessive generalisation—(De Gerando, Introduct..p.xx-) ‘nl 


whos this maxim I would beg leave to subjoin. another, that singe 
“ step is more natural or common, than to pass all at once from a 
“ implicit faith in a philosophical dogma, to an unqualified ait, 
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stance in the literary 
thi ugh singularly f | 

é always shewn themselves, in the mele of scien ie 
‘extremely bigoted to old opinions. “* These two biasses, - 
“(he adds) “apparently so strongly contrasted with each 
“ other, have their common origin in various causes, and 
“chiefly in that passion for enjoyment, which seems to 
be the characteristical feature in our minds. Objects 
“which are addressed immediately to feeling or senti- 
Ment, cannot continue long in request, for they cease to 
* be agreeable, when the effect ceases to be instantaneous. 
“ The ardour beside, with which we abandon ourselves 
. “to the pursuit of them, is soon exhausted; and the mind 
disgusted, almost as soon as satisfied, flies to something 
“ new, which it will quickly abandon for a similar reason. 
“The understanding, on the contrary, is furnished with 
hy ‘knowledge, only in consequence of patient meditation; 

“ and is therefore desirous to prolong, as much aS possi- 
« ble, the ‘enjoyment of whatever information it conceives 
AF ect ‘Bthiave acquired.” : 

“Tn illustration of this remark, he mentions the obstinate 
adherence of the French philosophers to the scholastic doc- 
-_ frines; which they did not abandon till the period when 

the succeeding school, which first triumphed over the dog- 
\: mas of Aristotle, had, in several of the other countries of 
Europe, shared ‘the fate of its predecessor. ‘ The theory 
“of the Vortices’? (he observes) ‘‘ was not adopted in 


“France, till it — received a complete stk oo ae 

VR gS 

as with all the tiuths, as well as error S, which it embraces.” — 
h fault, in both cases, arises from a weak and slavish cin rae 

of the’ ‘judgment to the authority of others.” 
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‘Newton. Iti is “not yet ‘thirty years? (he adds) “ tk 
“ we began to renounce the system of f Des Cartes. Mau: 
id pertais v was the first person who had" ‘the ‘cour. 
“openly to avow himself a Newtonian.?* 
‘As a farther confirmation of D’Alembert’s: cbseatot 
if must take the liberty to add, (at the risk, perhaps, of 
incurring the charge of national partiality) that,’ on most 
questions connected with the philosophy of the human 
mind, his countrymen are, at least, half a century behind 
the writers of this island. While Locke’s account of the 
‘origin of our ideas continued to be the general creed’ in 
Great Britain, it was almost unknown in France; and now 
that, after long discussion, it begins, among our best rea- 
soners, to shrink into its proper dimensions, it is pushed, 
in that country, to an extreme, which hardly any British 
philosopher of the smallest note ever dreamed of. In con- 
sequence of the writings of Reid, and of a few others, the 
word idea itself is universally regarded here, even by 
those who do not op ea implicitly in a fiber 
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simpler and more popular word notion. Our ey 
in the mean time, have made choice of the term ideology, 
(a Greek rad a Seid the ses word we haye 


iia eit ee 
_* Melanges, &c. tom. L p- 149. (Amsterdam edition, 1770 eae 





Discourse was first published i in 1751. ye : 
tI need scarcely add that, in this observation, I speak of tke é 3 es 
eral current of philosophical opinion, and not of the conclusions” 
adopted by the speculative few who think for themselves.. On many 
5 elaapat points, ev very candid Englishman. who eshudies the mii tory 
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ays remit ding > US, at it is the. great object | to ‘trace, 


in ti ie way y of inciction, the intellectual. phenome 1a to 
| ‘ene pears (it) is a circumstance NOTRSIDAY ludi- 












fie b Bsc) pirohls ‘upon, 


an See diesion should 1 
ms to take for granted, in its etymological im- 


at n of a hriausrin which has not: nine been 







fae Saati of witb hs from the res a naccount 
ehesaganngemmen union displayed in his. wr 


in: agpenens) and philosophical te zihore 
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ie an i | ie 
e told iB one of the most acute v4 ee partiz ns. Me 
Fi viii siad that shinies ‘iste Beane of 2a alee cus eR 









other Dinas, T he PARES, I must own, ap 
ot a little extraordinary; but my only 1 reason for obj 
that a t it is obviously intended to prepare t | 
lich at once levels ‘man with the brute 
enser, c’est toujours “sentiry, t 
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fe) aay the same with that iicne 7 te we : 
serene rity “sib a careless reader would be ap 












“which can possibly be am 
“ih ert to ai generation of our ‘asia 


pada bieu haves to this sates ie native p. 
“ oll our ideas have their origin in inpressioiial eon our 
“ senses, or there are ideas which have not their — 
oot a. ae which, oF re lac 





dears or essence. Ab (aR — 
ie ‘Thus, the opinions of di ae whether a new 
“ ‘or modem, rains the Seis of. our dea 
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vi heach, ao merely, i in ps and are com- , 
tilein substance and spirit; others which,agree- i 


| his principle of distribution, must be considered ae 
aah Li iat adeksk between them she exclusive Possaasien of the ey 





I raseology;, : o 
“vie on. every pain connected with mite —— ast oa 





plable 
ome, by shewing, not only. ho acpi 
on this fundamental. eriiale oft ie favou 


oad 


as Sil, I am confident, ben not less ae 


‘ -predeceon, who ele siesta that the de oe 
ice between the tenets, for which. they, contended a oe 
y, was little more than nominal. Set Ler 
ben! ntering into a nice discrimination o of ‘ 
U he same in their nature and tendency 

y by some a accessory pe suliaritis es, ( 
‘the respective: doctrines of Des ¢ artes a x i gi 
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self; coeval with it as an essential part: of its 
cen in and. wesceiogs incispenal a any 











coe and. many ie which, ere ies 
hended. by the understanding, bear no resemblance oany 
sensation: and which, of consequence, they concluded 
must-have been implanted in the mind, at the -moment,of 
: irst formation. _ re agi 
‘ gainst the. hypothesis of innate aiden $ 


preted, and. which, in bighe NBRESERE i scarce 

















wharpelise oblivion, excepting as a monumx 
follies of the learned; but we have the authe 
Gerando to assure. Msi) that it was taught in the 
oe BARE till parties Shete very conclusion nahin 







ée de Bias cell € ie Spree celle de vo 
mblent a a aucune sensation, _Cependant. 
esprit: il faut done ¢ qu’ elles viennent d’e 
ss et par conséquent, a ‘elles. soient flac ¢ 
bs alts aaa He 
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“thé disposition which so many French philosophers have 
a. shewn, in later times)’ fo reject, indiscriminately, every 
i ee ple which’théy conceived to have the most sine’ 
d 2 \ 7m . 


ction with that absurd hypothesis. 





fe — ine sina “of Locke, in the sense in which it es | 





| jd; not’ only by himself, but by Berkeley and 

_ Hime, and indeed (with a very few exceptions) by all 
* {he "iost eminent philosophers of England, from the pub- 
ication of the EF ssay on the Human Understanding, till 
that of Reid’s Inquiry into the mind. This: opinion leads, 
‘(as has been already observed) by a short and demonstra- 
“tive process of reasoning, to Berkeley’s conclusion with 
Fespect to the ideal existence of the material world, and 

_ ‘to’ the universal scepticism of Hume. 

mG: ‘The opinion of Locke, as interpreted by Dideree _— 
‘in Which sense it leads obviously to an extravagance dia- 
metrically opposite to that of Berkeley,—the scheme of 
materialism.—Nor does it lead merely to materialism, as 
"that scheme has been explained by some of its more cau- 

‘tious advocates. It involves, as a necessary consequence, 
(ace 9 the avowal of Diderot himself) the total re- 
m the book of human knowledge, of every 








| does not’present a notion copied, like a pic- 
“ture or ‘image, from some archetype among the dling 
“of external perception. | 
AP The opinion or rather the statement rof fi eka modi- 
“fied and limited by such a comment as I have attempted 


4in the fourth section of the first chapter of the Philosophy ; 


Waele: ee ‘er 

dans notre ame. Ces uaniéns ont été, firesque jusguia la fin du der- 

é r sidcle, enseignées dans les écoles de France. —De la Generation 
nnoissances Humaines, p. 62, (a Berlin, 1802. He 

© APhis fact affords an additional confirmation of a remark Peel 

quoted from D’Alembert, see’p. 153, of this volume. 
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of the’ Human Mind. ‘The substance ofthat’ comment) I 
must beg leave once more to ite soci amounts 
to the following general proposition: © - 
~ All our simple notions, or, in other — 
mary elements of our knowledge, are either Presenteaee 
the mind immediately by the powers of consciousness and 
of perception,* or they are gradually unfolded in the exer- 
cise of the various faculties which characterize the human 
understanding. According to this view 6f the subject) 
the sum total of our knowledge may undoubtedly be said to 
originate in sensation, inasmuch as it is by ‘impressions 
from without, that consciousness is first awakened, and 
the different faculties of the understanding put in action: 
but'that this enunciation of the fact is, from its concise» 
ness and vagueness, liable to thé grossest'misconstruction, 
appears sufficiently from the interpretation given'to it by 








‘Locke’s French'commentators, and more particularly by 


Diderot, in the passage quoted from his works in afor? 
mer part of this Essay. 5. REE 
‘It must appear obvious to every person who ed om 





_with due attention, M. De Gerando’s : memoir mt 


precisely in the qualified sense which I have. attach : edt 
Locke’s words, that he all along defends them so z¢ 
ously; and yet Iam strongly inclined to consider Locke’s’ | 
words, when thus interpreted, as far more widely removed’ 
from the opinion of Diderot, than from the’ antiquated — 
theory of innate ideas. Perhaps I might even. venture to” 
say, that were the ambiguous and obnoxious epithet ind 
nate laid aside, and ‘all the absurdities discarded, which! 
are connected, either hi the Pye with as e Scholas 


a 





* See Note (N). | pee 
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et of ie, alli t theory would agree, in substance, 


Gected sephaatinibviet,: Nvesbiitny ind Hansa, *, thet 
are only a 
to which Tam: able to oppose any ‘valid objection.,, The 
‘statements contained in them exhibit the whole truth blen- 
ded with a portion of fiction; whereas, that to which they 
stand. opposed, not only falls short of the truth, but. is 
contradicted by many of the most obvious and incontro- 
-_yertible phenomena of the understanding. 


» On this, as on many other occasions, I have had bith 


“pleasure in recalling to recollection an observation of Leib- 
nitz. “Truth is more generally diffused in the world than 
‘is commonly imagined; but it is too often disguised, 
‘“and even corrupted, by an alloy of error, which con- 
‘“‘ceals it from notice, or impairs its utility. By detect- 
‘tang it\wherever it is to be found, among the rubbish 
“fowhich our predecessors have left behind them, we have 











advantage resulting from the enlargement 
ptees but the ealichirgii of snipers’ 


Insemna, sallipermanent and eternal ne ¢ perentiem 
“gquandam philosophiam),—varying widely in its forms 
from age to.age, yet never failing to exhibit a ‘im 
a sapie as its Anepetabie basis: 72. He Wy : hd 





fal deat on the siticoeteit question now inden our - review, 







q ey sik ‘think, be traced to a rash extension, or rather, 0 
total misapticaton of Bacon’s maim, that: all our 
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De Gncbuiin borrows the motto of his‘own ened ns 


upon’ the origin of our ideas. “ Let us suppose”? (says 
Locke) ‘‘the mind to be, as we say, white pa 
‘fall characters, without any ideas; how comes: it to be 





‘furnished? Whence comes ‘it by that vast store which 
“the busy and boundless fancy of man has painted on it, 


«with an almost endless variety? Whence has it-allthe 
‘* materials of reason and knowledge? To this l-answer, 


in a word, from experience. In that all our knowledge — 


‘is founded, and from that it ultimately derives itself.” 
In what sense this celebrated maxim ought to.be under- 
stood, I shall endeavour to shew more particularly; if I 
should live to execute a plan which I have long meditated, 
of'analysing the logical processes by which we are con- 
ducted to the different classes of truths, and of tracing the 
different kinds of evidence to their respective sources in 
our intellectual frame. For my present purpose, it is suffi- 





facts scien relating ‘to external nature, or to ‘otr. own 
minds, we must, nevertheless, presuppose the existence of - 
some. peiiscmgonee capacities or ily in that. en by 


F . ae ' : Kh iat DARD 

cal CME a circumstance aamnattiat curious in Locke’ S Essay, ond 
in no part of it are the works of Bacon quoted, or even his name 
mentioned. In taking notice of this, I do not mean to insinuate, 
that he has been indebted to Bacon for ideas which he was unviling 
to acknowledge. On the contrary, I think that the. value of 
Essay would have been still ereater than it is, if he had been een 
acquainted with Bacon’s writings. The chief sources of Locke’s 
philosophy, where he does not give scope to his own powerful and — 
original genius, are to be found in Gassendi and Hobbes. 
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- whom this knowledge. isto be acquired; powers which are 


a “necessarily accompanied, in their exercise, with’ various 


ple notions, and, various: ultimate laws of belief, ‘for 
h experience is altogether incompetent to account. 





- How is it: possible, for example, to explain, upon this 


principle’alone, by any metaphysical refinement, the ope+ 


_ rations of that reason which observes these phenomena; 


- which-records the past; which looks forward to the future; 


: 


_ which argues synthetically from things known, to. others 
which it has:no.opportunity, of subjecting to the | exami- 


nation of the senses; and which has created a vast science 


of demonstrative truths, presupposing no knowledge 


whatever but of its own definitions and axioms? To say 


that, even:in this science, the ideas of extension, of figure, 


and of quantity, are originally acquired by our external 


senses, isa childish play upon words, quite foreign to the 


point at issue. Is there any one principle from which Eu- 
‘elid deduces:a single canseqinenary the evidence of which 


rests upon experience, in the sense in.which, that; word. is 
‘employed i in the inductive logic? If there were, ruched 





tie ep Se gonkcoee on which our reasonings wihnowet 
- are eternal and necessary; and, consequently, (as was ear- 
- Iyremarked, in opposition to Locke’s doctrine) could ne- 
ver have been inferred from experience alone. ‘‘ If Locke? 
wi (says Leibnitz) «« had sufficiently considered, the difference 


. ‘between truths which are necessary or demonstrative, 
_ “and those which we infer from induction alone, he would 


have perceived, that necessary truths could!only “be 
proved from principles which command our assent b 
* their intuitive evidence; inasmuch as our senses can in: 
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‘“form us nal of. what: Mieka of: what must necessa rily 
be.) cans entnlalediagy Ly epi, Senate Lisronaigeal 
- But, ssanitiie respect to ove there: are certain limi: : 
tations with which this maxim must be received. When om 
arises ‘our belief of the continuance of the laws'of nature? — 
‘Whence our inferences from the past to the future? Not 
surely from experience alone. Although, therefore peat 
should be granted, as I readily do, that in reasoning con: 
cerning the future, we are entitled to assume no fact asa : 


datum which is not verified by the experience of the past, 


(which, by the way, is the sole amount of Bacon’saphor-— 
ism), the question still remains,, what is the origin of our 
confident belief, that past events may be safely assumed 
as signs of those which are yet to happen? ‘The case is pre- 
cisely the same with the faith we repose: in human. testi: | 
mony; nor would it be at all altered, if, in the: course, of 
our past experience, that testimony had ot once deceived | 
us. Even, on that supposition, the question would still | 
recur, whence. i is it we conclude, that it wed] not deceive 
us in future? or (what comes nearly: to. the same thing) 
that we give any credit to the narratives of men who exe 
isted two thousand years ago? No proposition, surely, can | 
be more evident than this, that. experience, in the ac cep * 
tation in which Locke and his followers profess to under- 
stand it, can inform us of nothing but what. has actually 
fallen under the eateap eDne of memory. —Of the truth and 












| Aghies + alpha a aga if ; 
Wot Si Lockius discrimen inter yeritates necessarias seu | demonstrae . 
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 tione perceptas, et eas que nobis sola inductione | utcunque. innotes- 


cunt, satis considerasset,—-ahimadvertisset, necessarias non “posse 
comprobari, nisi ex principiis , menti insitis; cum sensus quidem. de 





ceant quid fiat, sed non quid hecessario fiat. —Tom. v. hug 358. (Edit. 
Dutens.) : ; are ne 
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ort nce of these considerations, no philosop pher. 

have been fully aware, previous to Mr. Hu a 
st experiencé,”? (he observes) “it can be. allowed: ‘to 
_ give direct ‘and certain information of those precise ob- 
asjeots onlyyand that precise ‘period of 4 time, which »fell 
_ teundenjitsieognizances but why this experience should 
evextended to future times, and.to other. objeatsgs-this 
_is'the main question on which I would: insist.”* What 
Meiabesproper answer to this question is of no moment to 
“present argument. It is sufficient, ifit shi granted, that 
i experience alone does not afford an adequate explanation 

of the fact. HAPS: osy . ‘gana 

Peiasbecluding this essay, it. may not ba altocsa bias use- 
“Tess to'remark the opposite errors which the. professed 
pemenetvet Bacon have committed, in studying the phe- 
mena of matter, and those of mind. In the former, where 
maxim seems to hold without any limitations they 
‘seshtlwcnty shewn a disposition to stop” short i in its 
; pein and to consider certain pheitol laws, ser 
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* See Hume’ S$ essay ‘entitled Sceptical Doubss, fe. iX 
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VV HEN I iene in ese eiareccell essay, hatte 
trines prevalent in this country, with respect to the origin 
of our knowledge, were, in general, more precise and just 
than those adopted by the disciples of Condillac, I was 
aware that some remarkable exceptions might bealleged’ 
to the universality of my observations. Of those, indeed, 
who, in either part of the united kingdom, have confined 
their researches to the a of the Human Mind, 










white sighay eminence, who has carried Loe 
i he pea an extravagant length as Sesion: bie 


at: years,t Mee attempting to founda reel we , 
jumbling together scholastic metaphysics and hypothetical 
eee various fica wet “ai ieee of the. 
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hin the authors just Miudea to, the most st fibied are 
Hartley, Priestley. and Darwin; all of whom, ‘not witivlendie : 
ing the differences among them on particular points, agre : 
nearly in their conclusions concerning thé sources of our 
ideas. The first of these, after telling us, that all our i in- i 
ternal feelings, excepting our sensations} “may be called 













on ees or HBORS; 8, i ae I; 
‘ - that the ideas which resemble ‘sensations may | 
“be ca led ideas of sensation, and all the rest intellectual . 
as;?—adds, “that the ideas of Sensation are the éle- 

“men 4 of. which all the rest are compounded. «Tn § ano- 


ere al ies “— ere that, &¢, ih ie Re. 





“tin ves bled to ‘kes all sat vast varity 
oon ‘densi which pass under the name of ideas 
Sefreflection and intellectual ideas, into their simple com- 
_ “pounding: parts; that i is, into the simple ideas of sensation a 
-“ ofewhich they consist.” And in a subsequent part of ‘ 
“his work, he points out, still more explicitly, the differ- | ‘ 
_ ence between his own doctrine and that of Locke, in the 
_ following words: “ It may not be amiss here to take notice’ 
Show far the theory of these papers has led me.to differ, 
_ ‘in respect of logic, from Mr. Locke’s excellent Essay 
- on the)Human Understanding, to which the world is so Ak 
“much indebted for POIRO VANES uN Pk ; 















lex ideas arise from sensation; ne that repatui as abe 
% Si ' Kis ae 
Eamensisteious meaning of these diffebetis passages 1s} a 
hat we have no direct knowledge of the operations of our. 
own m ninds; nor indeed any knowledge whatsoever, babe! 
ot ultimiately resolvable into sensible 1 images. mys: a 
AAs to Dr. Hartley’s grand arcanum, the eiseivie of St bet 4 
ssociz i oe which he conceives that adeas of sensation # 
‘be transmuted into ideas of reflection, I have nothing ay 
. add a qybat I have already remarked, on the unexam-— ; 
| : Harley on n Man, 4th edition, Ds 2, of the Introduction, tet eile | 2d ite 
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* I do not recollect that anisi0 one has hitherto taken’ notice, of the 


: ‘wonderful coincidence, in this instance, between Hartley’ 8 Theory, 





and that of Condillac, formerly mentioned, concerning the transfo: 
nation of sensations into ideas. Condillac’s earliest-work (which was 
published in 1746, three years before Hartley's Observations nen 
Man) i 1s entitled, Essai sur l’origine des Connoissances maines. : 
Ouvrage ¢ ow on reduit a un seul principe tout ce qut — 
tendement humain, This seul principe is precisely the a 
Bet “ Pais c ce me semble,” (the author tells us in his int 
“trouvé la solution de tous ces problémes dans la liaison 
soit. avec les signes, soit entr’elles.*—In establishing t ana 
whaieh himself of a licence inthe use of the words idea and 
ciation, (although, i in my opinion, with far greater ingenuity ) strict 
balegou to what we meet with in the works of Hartley. aan, ok 
Another coincidence, not less extraordinary, may be remarked 
between. Hartley’ s Theory of the Mechanism of the Mi ind, and the 
speculations on the same subject, of the _Justly celebrated, Charles 
Bonnet of Geneva. oy 
In meres these historical facts, I have not the: anal 
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“quests, that “ he may fot baie in any sia eee tie sO shy 
“ as to oppose the immateriality of the soul.””* Imention ie 
this in justice to Hartley, as most of his later’ fallsters | ‘ é 
have pretended, that, by rejecting the supposition of a a 
_ principle: distinct from body, they have i ges md ek 
"perfected | his theory. am » ee 
_ With respect to Hartley’s great apostle, Dr. Priestley, : 
, Tam sOmewhat at aloss, whether to class him. with mate- ~ 4 
_ rialists, or with immaterialists; as I find him an. advocate, we iE 
1e)period of his life, for what he was sherhislenaealts ee Ming: 

he immateriality of matter, and, at another, for the '¢ , 
ibe of mind. Of the former of these doctrines, to js 


/no words can do justice but those of the author, I t 
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ne he ‘ stead, therefore, of placing the world-upon the ‘giant, 
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ei” F “could not tell what, he placed the world at onge.M sd 
i See “ itself; and Fading it still necessary, in order) tO. 
a ee: « the appearances of nature, to admit of exten 
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rin riples so essentially different from one another as 
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“It has become customary, of late, fo materialists, to. 
ok yject! to those who profess to study the mind in the way 
of mt that they Suffer thonisehis eit be el 1, by 





















senses. ‘The truth is, that while we adhiens tolth a 





f reflection, we never can be misled by any hypo ! 
The he we abandon it, what absurdities are we 
<a to fall into!—Dr. Priestley himself furnishes me with a 
of instance in point;—after quoting’ which, I shall leav 
readers to judge, which of the two parties in this diepn 
i, is: most justly chargeable with the error, of arguing rash 
| from a gratuitous’ assumption concerning the na 
‘mind, to establish a general conclusion with respect i 
ini and laws) tt) La Ra tne 
“If man” (says Priestley) ‘be wholly 3 a material e- 
“ing, and the power of thinking the result of a certa 
 “ organization of the brain, does it not: follow , that all | 
tgs ve ‘functions must be regulated by the laws of mechan s 
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| of man’s free-agency; that is, a mere hypothesis (for I ee 
wh at materialist can pretend to offer'a shadow of proof ” el 
“in its support?) i is employed to subvert the : authoriggy of a. 
Jeonsciousness, the only tribunal competent to pass any oe 

u ment “whatever on the question at,isSues;) eu k pee: ae c 
+» Itis remarkable, that the argument here proposed by es 
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as : yself of the motives pe he wrote: t 
‘ resent | ca se, at the.same time, truth forces me to add to 
. hat I have already saidfithat the alteration whieh i" » has 


ig | made on Berkeley's statement, is “fat! from Weritianianes. hy 

tions about the nature of matter heli which he oeaheell 
Be himself to have* “* wiped off the reproach of being neces: ‘ 
‘ee sarily inert, and absolutely incapable of intelligence, : 
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a a ; notions corleerning matter are well- fouiiday daa 

ae va enee the ground, if we suppose matter to com nb 

. esas with the quidllities usually ascribed to itself, all cody w 

Bo a mr consciousness teaches us to belong to mind. a 

‘ * _ On the question. concerning the origin of Me no 
: eS Be Priestley has nowhere-explained his opinion fall ai 
ee. sO apie as Tr am able-to recollect; but apis ne — eren 
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| : themselves to be material substances. | In this con- 
ject ire Lam confirmed. by, the following remark, which 
akes on a very) puerile Argumenty of. ‘Wollaston, 
t he mind cannot be midterial, because itis Maeeis 
‘ced by reasons:”? In reply to which, Priestley observes; 
that to say that reasons and zdeas are not things material, 
% ‘onthe affections of a material substance, is to, ae for. 
“ granted the very thing,to. be proved.??*)6 9 7 7 yy) 
tick ane whatever were Priestley’8 notions upon this ques- 
1,,there can be no doubt of those entertained by his 
s uccessor,, Dr. Darwin; who assumes, as an ascertained 
» that ‘‘deas are material things,” and reasons about 
x eect through the whole of his book.f In this 
re ape ct nour English. physiologists have far exceeded 
) yiderot himself who ventured no. farther than to afirm, 
i hat « << every idea must necessarily resolve itself ultimately 
into. a sensible representation or»picture.’’ This lan. 
guage of Diderot’s (a relic of the old ideal system,) they 
e not only pranaied with contempt, pus theyshayey insist- 
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: isquisitions &c. Vol. I. pp. 114, 115. | 
Tn the wy outset of his work he informs us, that “ the word 
a; which has various meanings in metaphysical writers, may be,’ 
“fine to bea contraction, or motion, or configuration of the fibres, 

which constitute the immediate organ of sense; *__(Zoonomila, t 
fou. T. | p- 11, 3d‘ edit.) and, in an addendum to the same volume, he |, 
Ompares “ithe universal prepossession, that ideas are immaterial | 
beings to the stories of ghosts and apparitions, which have so long 


pused the cr ceo without Me foundation 1 in nature. as bid 
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ngs immaterial, and that T use this word merely as synonymous 
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a the more estiinthetind a eraculitl e guage 
trz nsmitted to us from the dark. ages;—while, with allits 
‘mechanical apy rrcey it does not even touch anil 
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f phi. that these subtile disputants were not altogether. eeiiers 
“Notwithstanding the celebrity of the names which, in” 
le e southern Poet ef Great Britain, neny lent a a to 





. amination, to ‘ee fally as saastinile as various ‘elie which 
; , _ have obtained. # suffrages of the learned. fh our a own j 
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oi to the. doctrine of the materiality of our ideas, that it 
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y.no means the merit of so much originality, even int the 


story of our domestic literature, as was probably believ= 
| ed by some of its late revivers. It appears,’ from, various 
if ae ) passages | in his works, to have been the decided co ini . 

i" ‘of Sir Kenelm Digby; and, it is enlarged upon. and 


# ‘oped at some length, (though evidently without any y wish : 
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stt nner volum: ee the bremrea! Dr. . Hooke. 
owing extract from th his last ‘publication, which 
yut ra ely ‘to ‘be met with , I cannot forbear to in- 


spaces e here, as. an. interesting fragment of this sort of 
pl h eoencsiturtanny ist speculation; and I may venture 
5 t ) a ser , that the hypothesis which it takes for @ rant ited. 
- is nc bitiferiot, either in point of 1 ingenuity, or in the er 18 
yof the data on which it pr ee to that of z mi, Be 
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vitl ‘the foregoing extract, a remark which occurs ft 
sthe work of Lord Bacon: ve When I 
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" Pa 6 ~ 9 BNO is Hooke the only writer of ieee since E ae, 
on*s time, who has exemplified the truth of this maxim. 
th 4 Another illustration of it, still more closely connected with 
the subject of this Essay, occurs ina profound mathemas 
- tical work. (entitled Harmonics) by Dr. Smi th of Cam- ‘ 
as "bridge. 1. shall quote the passage I allude to, in the ig 
Me it 107’s W rords, as it contains (independently of its r 
ae present purpose) a curious hint towards'a ] 
rical theory of the mind, founded on the sic 
a. typotsi which was afterwards in rit by ey 
be ‘ a view t wil con | 
iy ae sl : 
, " Mee ie to depend rai such” motions oo 
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res Besathd theories upon the various incidental ques- & 
ns. which he has started. It is sufficient for me to.men- 


















% ‘tion, as instances, his account of the mechanical proces: is 
ob mi hich the. human countenance is first moulded into a_ i 
ile;—and his theory of beautiful fatias deduced fror 1 “ye i 
e pleasurable sensations, associated by an. infant with, a RG, 
ee ae 
josom ofits nurse. The enthusiastic praise” Sc ad 
stows on a conjecture of Mr. Hume’s, ee Sei Ce 
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ssh “hi analogies borrow ed from tk ne niet 
ieiyorld, has its origin in an error, differing from t ‘ 
| tr, being vind natur met healt of the favourite, « or 0 ‘i 
prote: sional habits of the individual, assumes as man. ie 
re en shages as the pursuits of mankind; whereas th efor- + 
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| Butl must not enlarge farther aeritcrns which, ' what- eo 
“ever may have been the views of their authors, have-ob- 
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viously no logical connection with the problem relating | 
to the sources of our ideas; a problem which (as I have — 
repeatedly abameedy is to be solved, not by any Aypothe- 
sis concerning the nature of mind, but by an appeal to the © 
phapemons of thought, and by an accurate analysis of the 
‘objects of our knowledge.—On these grounds, our atten- 
ti 1 is ba ie pte greeter to a new and 4 oii: 
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been n yet exhibited by any of our earn ee 

ate ogists. Tallude tothe pennies researches of tai Horne | 
ae Tooke. mt Lik hk eal cap 

Before, however, I enter aipon any discussions con 

cerning the inferences,which these researches have been % 

su] 9posed to authorize, it is necessary for me to take au 

Betty, wide ie ai ey pnusing some a observa. 







é Jeane an sna, we have been hitherto wagicedai I “ona 
* cu states therefore, the whole of my: argument at once, aif 4 
clearly and fully as I can, ina i Essay. | 
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, ‘i it is to bie observed, in 
the first place, that the, meaning 0 r many words, of which . 
itis impossible to exhibit any sensible prototypes, is grad- 
ually collected by a species of induction, which is. more: 
or less successfully conducted by different individuals,- 
ording to the degree of their attention and judgment. 
The connection. n which an unknown term stands in re+_ 
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setitence, often affords a key for its explanation in. that 


g particular. instance; ; and, in proportion as such instances 





are multiplied in the writings and conversation. of men 
well acquainted with propriety of speech, the means ae 
afforded of a a progressive approximation towards. its pre- 
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| Sonary at hand. 


_ vague DE ictiass concerning the notion annexed to.it by _ 


“the author;—some idea.or other being necesaamn substi- — 
tuted in its place, in order to make the passage atiall.in- 
telligible.. The next sentence where it is involved, “ren. 
ders this conjecture a little more definite; a third sentence” 
contracts the field of doubt within still navrower limits; 4 
il, at ee _a more extensive inducer fixes. com- me 
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yplies | Wiiditices help to facilitate the acquisition itz lan- 
' jage. The prevalence of this tendency among rude na- 
i iia apa often ia ai and has been comme 
h off imagination 
| Pepnicea 1 to ie adpadn dtheaidesinaiiad of savages, and — 
part! ly from the imperfections of their scanty vocabul ies 
es ruth, however, is, that the same disposition is is ex- e 
bited by man in every stage of his progress; prompting 

in unifornily, whenever the enlargement of;his know- 

€ requires the use of a new word for the ¢ ommuni- 

oh his peenitig: instead of coining at Bes penta iste 
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new alles; it is ‘owing that thé number of primitive “att a 
dical words, in in‘a cultivated tongue, bears so small a pr 
portion t the whole. ‘amount of its voéabulary. In an) 
original language, suchas the Greek, the truth “of this - 
remar. + may be easily verified; and, accordingly, it is 
sserted by Mr. Smith, that the ‘number of its primitives . 
does not exceed three hundred. * In the compotinded lant: . 
guages now spoken in Europe, it is a much ore adani | 
cult task to establish the fact; but an irresistible presump- : 
tion in its Peveuratesttowi ‘this circumstance, ‘That all 
who have turned their attention of late, in this island, to 
the study of etymology, are impressed with a deep and 
increasing conviction, founded on the discoveries which | 
have been already made, that this branch of learning is still — 
in its infancy; and that the roots of an immense variety of 
words, commonly supposed to be genuine radicals, may” 
be traced, na satisfactory manner, to the Saxon or to the 
Icelandic. The delight which all men, however unlettered 3 
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mental knowledge of the difficulty ‘of ae ‘nite, 


popular speech ‘a new sound, entirely arbitrary ; 
selection, and uated out of materials unemployed ree 
_ Another’ illustration of this occurs in the reluctance with 
which we adopt the’ idiomatical turns of expression in a 
foreign tongue, or even the cant words and phrases hin | 
from time to time, are springing up in’ our own, till we 


have siicceeded i in forming some ‘theory or eaonicecure | 
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reconcile the poi iti wath the ordinary Tews of : 





mz an thought.» Cy eee ET Mac ue ig 
aePhe view of the wee eos to a chIr 
fine myself in this. Essay, has a réference t to thos a 
alone which, in the progress of philosophical refinement, i 
_ we intendngedt to express abstract/and complex notions; 
aracterize the faculties and operations of the'think- 
Reapsetren principle. within us. That such words 
_ should all be’borrowed from things sensible a0 familiar, | 
“was not only the natural consequence of our " perceptive | a 
_ powers having been long and incessantly exercised, before ie 
reflection began to awaken to its appropriate objects, but : 
was an expedient indispensably nécessary towards a suc- 
_ cessful communication of the thoughts which were taiBe 
conveyed. This last remark, which I have already slightly 
inted at, and which led me into the short digression 
_ which has, for a few moments, diverted my attention to om 
‘he an topics, will require a more ie lustig 
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cour owed from the femal 

iisiniah sis. mobahes of the fancy to employ analogical _ 
_Tanguage, i in| order to express notions purely intellectual, 
that a provision seems,to have been made by nature, for 
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nary business of life. Even to the philosopher, himself; it _ 
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sii is facult ties ‘and winnie: of our nature, hin it’ ‘iotinalll 
be denied, that it facilitates, to a wonderful degree, the ' 
mutual communications of mankind concerning them; in 

So far as su de 
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| communications are necessary in the prin 
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is: robably, 3 in the first instance, ndispallee eae 
reparation for a moré accurate survey of the: mind. 

8, at least, to circumscribe the field of his mati 

tion within such. narrow limits, as may erilie him, with 

greater ease, to subject it to the examination of the pow 

3 of reflection; and, in this way, renders fancy s 

vient to pene ultimate correction és her own illusion 
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ratives accordingly. are by n no means, a weil 









sta ; as the most 
“faithful copies after nature do not always fol the best 
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' portraits. | In both cases, the skill of the artist consists in 


aheppy selection of particulars which = a i or. 
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“6 Language,” it i is commonly said, “is os es | 


st eht;’’—and that-it may be,said, with sufh- 
cient propriety to be so, I do not dispute, when the mean- 
paaiecoiatl the papposition is fully explained. The iy a of 











| ea of reasoning, it must not be. rigeitantedt or’ 
ipaly. cna This has 00 often been. overlook- 


nv build, sie repeatedly. ea: 
0 th igmaxim, sdhos any qualification whatsoever; and, 
by thus adopting it, agreeably to its letter, rather than to _ 
§ spirit, has been led, in various instances, to lay Cl 


stress on the structure of peachy tp (i ithe ii a: 
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the sign of an idea; sai thot a these iden (which the come 






mon epateras ape us to consider as WR LIe NH, 





Popctien to shes wplsiaatneet froin suid con ame 
and, comparison of which ideas, results’ that act of) the — 
mind called judgment. So different is all this from the. fact, 4 
that our words, when examined separately, are often as — 
completely insignificant as the letters of which they are. 
composed; deriving their meaning solely from. the con-— 
pepmonyy or ‘relation, in which tlie stand to others. Of this. 





UC wna of acceptations, and of whith he import, : 
n every particular application, must be colle ted from the 

whole sentence of which they form a part. When I con- | 
sult Johnson’s Dictionary, I find many words of whic. I 
has enumerated forty, fifty, or even sixty different signi a 


fications; and, after all the pains he has taken to di re , 











Pa In ehe ibietie ofa vivd voce divcompiati Tatonce. 
‘select, without the slightest effort of conscious thought, - 
the precise meaning which it was intended:to\convey. — 
How is this to be,explained but by the light thrown upon — 
atic al term ‘by: the general import of the sen- 









where ‘i have , ee ‘to iaakiels contex | deliberately 
‘but which, in the circumstances I have now supepscyng 
n * : i 











“mind stot 
aout weiss our attention; and exhibiting, to the 
; ‘common observers, the use of speech, as a much 
“simpler, a md less curious phenomenon, than it is in reality. , 
ef MANstill more palpable illustration of the same remark 
"(presents itself, when the language we listen z admits of 
such transpositions in the arrangement of words, as are 
familiar to‘us in the Latin. In such cases, the artificial 
structure: of the discourse suspends, in a great measure, 
_ our win i about the sense, till, at ee close of the 





“and: spinel “resemble those detached es | unmieaning 
een " different PHP wien ae what ¢ mane 







‘ea i anainie to that of the mirror by ith 
mamorphosis is reformed, and which combines these 








In ins ances of this sort, it will be punleralidl forlgi upon: 
ecurate examination, that the intellectual act, as far as 


Ppestres and that’ the elements into which we flatter 
h ing more than the 
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to the researches of philosophe: 
ception of the mystery to be explained.) Perce 

_, These ok ervations, are general, and anplnto-everpest, 
ange ge al sina Whep Lael eet how: 
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oar of the argument litle instruction: is reosved, ‘il 
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ota as Fcusiine to athe same ena irs auth rs. 
' have spoken of the wonderful-mechanism of speech; bi ‘i 
none. hah pete tal aticunled to the far mores panei 





ee tomb imperfect and Bepinind a thinig ear was: 
©» 4m its-infant state, prior to the development of: those: va- 
rious component parts, which now-appear to be essential | 
to its existence. ‘But on this particular view of the: subs 
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difierent considerations, stated inv the preceding 
chapter, be carefully combined together, it will not appear 
-suirprizing, that, in the judgment of a’ great majority ‘of 
“individuals, the common analogical phraseology concern: 
line the mind should be mistaken for its’ genuine philoso. 
phical theory. It'is only by the patient and persevering ex- 
' ercise of reflection on the subjects of consciousness, that 
this: popular; prejudice can be gradually surmounted. In 
1 as the thing typified grows familiar to the 









) the metaphor will lose its influence on the fancy; 
and while the signs we employ continue to: discover, | by 
_their’etymology, their historical origin, they willbe ren- 






dered, by long and accurate use, virtually equivalent ‘to 
lite: aliand specific appellations. A thousand instances, per 
sctly analogous to this, might be easily produced from 
“the figurative words and phrases which occur every mo: 
fs Ordinary conversation. They who are acquainted 
‘with’ Warburton’s account of the natural progress of writ- 
ing; fronv hieroglyphics to apparently arbitrary characters, 






cannot fail to be'struck with the similarity between the «” 


history of this art, as traced by him, and the gradual process 
by which metaphorical terms come to be stripped of that 
literal import, which, at first, pointed them/out to the'se- 
lection of our rude progenitors. Till this:process be com- 
pleted; with respect to the words denoting the powers 


and operations of the understanding, it is vain forus to ex: 
4g See i ; a 
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dec sinthdaccnsalais our inductive researches -conct 
she principles. of the ott teaiaiva cilia ee a 4 ; 

_ In thus objecting to metaphorical éxpressinspaenlid! 
data for our conclusions in the science. of rinigelasdnnlsh 
not bemnidefstood: to.represent them as of no use to the 


aepeck fing oirer.. To those who. ana to trace. the 








ai ei catises atest may chin idinenisteatl chesiiaina Pes 
case of different nations. To the philologer it may also 
afford an amusing and harmless gratification, (by tracing, 
to. their, unknown roots, in some obscure ama dia- 








perceptions 
Abe, indeed, is nothing more than what the oni er 


be a ah which, haw much soever it may sstonshdtial j 
who have. been accustomed to confine their studies fo. 
grammar alone, must strike every philosopher, as the na- 
tural and necessary consequence of that progre sive or- 
der in which the mind becomes acquainted. wit he dif 
ferent objects of its knowledge, and of those general laws 
which governyhuman thought in the employment of arbi-. 
trary signs. While the philologer, however, is engaged. 
in these captivating researches, it is highly, TECESNE HN: to 

im time to time, that his disco Ps a 









to the same bra whic 
es a large proportion of the materials : in our common apie: 


- Icons and. etymological dictionaries; —tha ter he has. 
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“the functions of money, orthe nolitical cifoat a thnge eae 
\ ional - debt, by: seats from Latin lite 4 ex 








ich saieeale connects his voor ean 
gies, it may be useful for me toselectoneortwoex- 
i sjpwhere Mr. Tooke himself has been at pains to : ‘e 
ta pveahe en ipelieatine of which he i siehiael 
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his éntilsd learned and. original disquisitions,. a.degree of 
celebrity among the smatterers. in science, which, they 
would never have acquired, if stated concisely and sys- 
tematically m a didactic form. | tip 
“Ricur is no.other than rEct-um, é ve aly the 
il participle of the Latin verb regzere. In the same 
“manner, our English verb jusr is the past, pgrneiple of 
« “ the verb: jubere. big wie oe 
*¢ Thus, when a man demands his RicHT he asks only 
a ‘that which it is ordered he shall have. 
‘CA r1cut conduct is, that which is ordered... 
“A RIGHT reckoning is, that which is ordered... 
“A RicHT line is, that which is ordered or directed— 
‘¢ (not a random extension, but) the shorigss fistance be- 
*‘ tween two. points. 7 ee ies 
_ “The ‘RicuT road is, that ordered or directed. ro be 
A « parsed (for the object you have in, view.) 92.) 
“ ‘To do r1GHT is, to do that which is ordered>to be 
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* The application of the same word to denote a straight line; cae 
moral rectitude of conduct, has obtained in every language I know; 
and might, I think, be: satisfactorily explained, without founding 
the theory of morality upon a philological nostrum, concerning /last 
participles. The following passage from the Ayeen Akberry (which 
must recal'to every memory the line of Horace, Scilicet ut flossem 
curvo dignoscere rectum) deserves to be quoted, as an additional 
proof of the universality of the association which has suggested, Fite 
metaphor. — i 

* In the beginning of the reign, Jollana Mealetinas seal: engraver, | 
“ cut on steel, in the Roka character, the name of his majesty, with | 
“ those of his predecessors, up to Timur; and after that, he cut ano- 
“ther in the Nustaleek character, with his majesty’ P name alone. 
oF or every thing relative to petitions, another eas ‘made, of te E 






*¢ Rectitude is the means of pleasing God: 
“ I never saw any one lost in @ straight road. 
Ayeen Akberry, Vol, I. ws 
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ST tai is, ‘Suh as he is eon inee to be—qui 
iraque servat—who observes and ir bie ie 
id down and commanded.” pit Rees ay, 
——“ It appears to me highly improper a ‘that 
nt sci eg as itis see to say, jen rea is. it 9 
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| nie are common, and thew Ww wenn ne i 
be sitentions. They are applica e only to 











“sw ssations Ey words are the epreacel 3 to"m ent 
* who are, by nature, the subjects of orders ltieunthande; : 
Re whose chief merit is obedience.’’ it ai A MR 
ply to the objection, that, according to this doctrine, 
ing that is ordered and commanded isinre! HT and 
M ae oeKe not only nents ie ee 
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st nots, AACS iad from. this , n cap ua 
uny lea ing to Hobbism. On the conti ar y: j fs 
sio n, he lays” great stress on the distinction betw 
rderec by, human’ authority, and what. ene na 
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; idle Hive tort. It means ine aneconne 
fro racial or ordered, line a condt il 
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1 is necessary, to trace its progress historically tht 
the successive meanings which it has been’ cing | 


convey, from the moment that it was first introduced into | 


our language; or if the word be of foreign growth, that 
_ we should prosecute the etymological research, till we | 


ascertain the literal and primitive sense of the root from | 
whence it sprung. It is in this literal and primitive sense 
alone, that, , according to him, a philosopher is entitled to” 
employ it, « ‘even in the present advaneed state of sci cience; 
and. whenever he annexes to it a meaning at all differ | os 
he imposes equally on himself and on others.* 'T: 
on the contrary, it appears, that to appeal to iphene 
a philosophical argument, (excepting, perhaps, ‘el 
eases where the word itself is of philosophical origin) is 
altogether, nugatory; and can serve, at the best, to throw 
an ase dight on the laws which regulate t | 
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sobs r et Spline 
a * « As far as we know not our own meaning;? ’ as far “ as our pure _ 
3 poses are not endowed with words to make them known; * so far iy 
“we gabble like things most brutish.”—“ But the importance’ Hees! 
us «higher, \ when we reflect upon the application of words to me tas 
« * physics. And when I say metaphysics, you will be fileased to, to. 
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Boer it is ae as well entitled to a place as any o 5 
Diversions of Purley, Part ii. p. 121. 
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of ohickiiangisitions being Monte 
pe few\sentences, and, in my opinion, to ) decide: 
| oneously, one of the most important questions 
“connected with the theory of morals. 

I shallyonly mention another example, in which Mr. 
veal s followed out, with still greater es BiB 
e al principle: to its most paradoxical a a 
_ Consequences. 

True, as we now write it; or Trew, as it was for- 
-“merly written; means simply and merely,—that which 
“is TRowED. And. instead of being a rare commodity 
_ upon earth, except only in words, there is nothing but 
rrutH inthe world. a ah 
That every man, in his communication with others, 
«should speak that which he rroweErn, is of so great 
eg to mankind, that it pina not to eis inal us, 
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am But rrutu supposes anatase Win whon wi aaa 
‘by whi vt alone the word is formed, and fo “ion aa, 









. reasons thus: “ Res, a thing, gives rxoR, i. e. I am hing-e od 
2 
5 Fy am Strongly. thing-ed; for ve, in Latin a compositions is 


Gbcctisaticd piecinic a veredrs’ Hae ee ae 

. a without ‘some cause that Mr. Tooke’ s fellow aloe 
sina aia dis inguishes by the letter F.), ventured to exclaim, on 

- this. occasion: «Tam thinged! Who ever used such. language before?” 
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«avoided treating of the origin of ideas; and to have’ ae ad 


ie i who is to treat of their signs. |] 
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a viaakind a lucky mistake veel He 
Mir. Locke made, when he cailed his book an Es 
derstanding ; ; for some part of the inestima 


;o 







at anu’ has, merely on account of its title, 
“thousands r more than, I fear, it would have done, 1 


«(whati it\is merely) a grammatical essay, or “ - a treatise on swords,,on on 


“ language.’ —— 
but it is ‘neDRAR HOS 


: Tt may” appear presumptuous, 
“declare my opinion, that Mr. Locke, in his Essay,’ never ¢ lid ad 
“ vance one. step bey ond the origin of ideas: and the ‘COM )S. it Or c i 
“ terms.” ne at 
‘In reply to this and some other observations of the “same sort, Mr. | 
Tooke’s partner i in the dialogue is made to express nie thus: ('-) 
ot Perhaps 3 you may imagine, that if Mr. Locke had. b “ES al are 
«that he was only writing concerning language, he mi ie 
















ce quantity of abuse which has been unjustly poured) u upon hit nh 
« his opinion. on that subject.” ctiihal 
. Tooke a answers: “No. I ‘think he would have set O1 ou just 
“did, with che origin of ideas; the proper starting- -post | fa gramn 
or is he, singular in. fer 
all ‘to us peices and in beginning an account of lang 
ct anner.? , — 
WF er teagalimestence the following note ia anbfoinedy hic! 
serve tos hew, in what sense Mr. Tooke understands Lock 
_trine; and that, in expounding it, so far from availi 
gh struck out by Locsin he has pre 
of f an earlier age. (i jhit Wh. Yee @h 
mod non pri ius in sensu yl 
erse, an ancient and well known position. vl 
40 Sicut ir in speculo. 4 que yidentur non sunt, sed 
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volved. in Locke’s maxim, when thus understood. Tpoint 
| sm out at present, in preference: to others, as being more - 
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Mr. Tooke ee given some schecbicaai to shes —. * % 





» by the connection in which he introduces the fol- Se 
etymologies from Vossius. > at jae sunita ‘, ee 


ala Anima, Teva and Yuxn are participles.” ae 

est ab Animus. Animus vero est t a Greco te 

Avett dici. yalunt quasi Aeuos, ab ry SORRY a 
juod Lest slain et Latinis a Spirando, Shiritwes . Imm iF, 

t ti n est a. ¥uye quod Hesychius. c= gnu 

ipalzeady on various occasions, obse erved, 

biiitl 4 vid ae ea sunt re insti ft NOs, sraal cles ‘we 
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ee perations; a in ring be of a al 
_ itis not the less evident, that all our knowledgesof 
oe aa aye by the exercise of f the powers of jou 
j flecti tion. As this distinction, senile ph 1s 
ether overlooked by these. profound, etymolos» 
easel from the last quotation, to pro-. 
3 oroblem not unworthy of their attention, an exas 
| of the « circumstances which have led ‘men, it all 


a 1 ) PPIs to the sentient and. china a with- 















1, in s ottice cases, to likens it to a spark oy off 7 


‘other of the most impalpable and eastern SaiOdtieante 
a tions. of matter. Cicero hesitates between these two forms — 4 
of expression; evidently, however, considering it basa 
matter of little consequence which we should adopt, as _ 
both appeared to him to be equally unconnected with our 
coaiahasiop ane @ the mites sy are Nalapeoe 










bea hineanave possem, sive anima sive ignis sit ani he i 
as : “ eum Jomgggr cs esse tema) This figuratiy € langu 
ee owith respect to mind, has been considered by s 
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and that the opposite sidilashinss has) originated inthe 
vik Sab i blunde ‘of confounding what is very minute with 3 
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“disposition “been confined to the vulgar.” Philosophical 
| rialists themselves have only refined farther on the 
popular conceptions, by entrenching themselves | against 
Pibaibjections of their adversaries, in the modern discoy 


-eries concerning: light and electricity, and other in scrutable 












ble exist of matter, under forms incomparably m tore 


-subtile ah what it probably assumes in these, or in any, | 
other class of physical phenomena;—a hypothesis which 
tis impossible to describe better than. in the © ‘words of | 
Lia Fontaine: | Pie hits? 
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presindtigusperficial inquirers;. divesting matter com- 
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eal modern materialists have’ taken. | But z as” 


Id lead me too far aside from a present design, 
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spate, manifested by their effects alone. In some einstances, t 


} — all — con ite by which it is known to our 
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phe Mission of this remark would, fl am not wt : 
| raion open a view of the subject: widely different Mn 
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i ¢ scsitante 
‘ ‘ aaa: Fae ‘asa: bene more exact’ ik ssdotachbeel 
a i ye Picture of thought, than it is in any state of society, whe- 
ie: heise ir barous’ or refined. With both of these errors, Mr. 








: : i seem metobe a inane mii 

- Ee his researches aeeinings corinne ional ius leading in- | 
“ference which he deduces from it is, that the common ar-_ 
‘rangemient of the parts of speech, in the writings of gram- 

a marians, Being inaccurate and unphilosophical, must con- + 

r tribute | ‘greatly to retard the progress of students in the 

P % ad acquisition of particular languages: whereas nothing « can 

i tHe ‘be more indisputable than this, that his speculations do not a 


‘relate, in the least, to the analysis of a language, after if. 4 
has assumed a regular and. systematical form; | but to the. 
i _ gradual steps by which it proceeded to that state, from 
a the jnartificial j jargon of savages. ‘They are speculations 
Hot ‘of a cephysical, but of a purely phiwn cont 
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fessedly pronouns or ar i les, does: not prove, that they 
ought not to be considered as. a separate part of speech 
@ present, any more than Mr. Smith’s theory’ with»re- 
‘spect to the gradual transformation of proper names in-~ . 
to appellatives, proves, that proper names and ap- gis 
pellatives are now radically and essentially the same; 
or than the employment of substantives to supply the 
'»place of adjectives, (which Mr. Tooke tells us is one of 
_ the signs of an imperfect language) proves, that no gram- 
ematical distinction exists between these two parts of 
speech, inysuch tongues as the Greek, the Latin, or the 
‘English. Mr. ‘Tooke, indeed, has not hesitated to draw this 
ast inference also; but, in my own opinion, with nearly as 
, great precipitation} as if he had concluded, because savages 
supply the want of forks by their fingers, that therefore 
a finger and a fork are the same thing. 
~The application of these considerations to our meta- 
phorical phraseology relative to the mind, will appear more - 
velearly from the following chapter. | 
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tablish, an objection to it, little short of demonstrative, 1 ae nid 
; be derived from the variety of metaphors which may: be ‘ 
ee all: employed, with equal propriety, wherever the pheno- 
sf _ mena: of mind are concerned. As this observation (obvi-’ 
en ous as-it may seem) has been hitherto very little, ifvat all, 
ia attended. to, in its connection with our present argument) 
, Hegel endeavour to place it in as strong a ighmplee i 


_.._. && very apposite example, for my purpose, presents it- 
i q lain lately , in our common language with res ect tc o 
“memory. In speaking of that faculty, every body must have ® 

2 remarked, how numerous and how iets aencirnee seine : 

similitudes involved i in our expressions. At-one time,/w ; 
| «, liken it to a receptacle, in which the zmages.of things a 
MW “et easured up in a certain order; at another time; w 


a "Het resemble a tablet, on which these images 
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_ ‘he so orderly as to be found upon oceasion, it would very 
» smutch resemble the understanding of a man, in reference 
‘to all objects of sight, and the ideas: of them.”—In a 
“aires ete of his Essay, he has crowded into a <P 







el trike his Bet I allude to a very interesting 
"passage with respect to the decay of memory, produced 
occasionally by disease or old age;—a passage where, I 
_ cannot help remarking by the way, that the impression of 
_ the writer, with respect to the precariousness of the ten- 
ure by which the mind holds its most precious gifts, has 
sélevated the tone-of his composition to a strain of figura- 
» tive and pathetic eloquence, of which I do not recollect 
\ that his works afford any similar example. ‘ The memory, 
mss ‘In some men, it is true, is very tenacious, even to a 


“miracle; but yet there seems to be a constant decay of 
all our ideas, even of those which are struck deepest, and 


» “in minds the most retentive; so that, if they be not some- 


+ “times. renewed by repeated exercise of the senses, or RY 


* iaxéeAtection on those kind of objects which at first occa- 
" ©sioned them, the print wears out, and at last there re" 
| Ring aii to be seen. Thus, the ideas, as well as * 
“children of our youth, often die before us: And our 
‘ ‘minds ceptdertt to us those tombs to > which we are ay 
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and the flames of a fever, i ina few days, calcine all those 
be bike to dust and confusion which seemed to be as last- 4 

“ing as if graved on marble.’ Such is the poverty of lan- 
guage, that it is, perhaps, impossible to find’ words with 
mh. ae to eed which do not seem to | 





“oiopher ey are, all of them, (wien corte -d merely 
as modes of expression) equally unéxceptionable;” be 
cause, in employing them, he, in no case, rests his reason- — 
ing upon the sign, but only upon the thing signified. To. 
the Materialist, however, it may not be improper to hint, 
_ the aera lg ih alluded. wi rem, 
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phors, does not justify us in concluding, that 1 none oration: § 
has any connection with the true theory of the phenomena 
which he conceives them to explain; and that sid aisy deser jon } 
hip attention wi igi ati eh writs as { desisgans 7 


_associations.* i> gts 

_ Nor must it bé forgotten, that, even in sition 
“ties, our technical language i is borrowed from pore 1 
cal Properties and. affections of eg a dias f 
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Ss 7 C ingle, tangent, in orca cae: . 
ces not to insist,on_ such phrases as, involutes, and) 


‘ ewes osculating circle, and. various others « of a similars) * 





eseription. ‘The use made of this sort of. figurative. lan- 

# - guage in arithmetic, 1 is an- instance, perhaps, still, more 
_euretly to our present purpose; as when we. speak of the : 
uares, cubes, and fractions of numbers; to which may be 
“added, as ‘a remarkable instance of the same thing, the 

| ion pt the word fluxion to quantity « considered 1 in | 










_e-Nowithstanding SHien considerations, I do 1 not a4 
of any person, possessing the slightest claim to the name 
_ »of philosopher, who has yet ventured to infer, from the 
_ metaphorical origin of our mathematical language, that 
7 it is impossible for us to annex to such words as 1s point, H 
cline, or sohd, any clear or precise notions, distinct from ‘ 
‘those which they literally express; or, that all our conclu- 
', sions,, founded on abstractions from the combinations 
"presented to us by our external senses, must necessarily 
_ be vain and illusory. It is possible, indeed, that some may _ 
‘be disposed to make a distinction between having a notion . 
or idea of an object, and being able to treat it as @ subject x" 
ang reasoning ;—between having a notion, for example, of 
length without breadth, and reasoning concerning | the cube 
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“distinction, trifling as it is in reality, I have no ‘Material 
staan to state on the present occasion, as I should be. 
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ib | | literal import of our words being: 

= eu in all our reasonings in the former: : 

Science, which i is indispensably necessary to ane 

| EN Si at any useful conclusions in the latters) 9) 9) - 

a Of Mr. ‘Tooke’s opinion on the nature of general rea- . 

i fore we. are not, as yet, fully informed; nor has -he 
ig even explained himself concerning the logical princip ey" 

~ of mathematical science. He has, indeed, given us toun- 


derstand, that he conceived the whole of his second vo- 


in a _a geometric ica 
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hume to be levelled at the imaginary power of abstrac- ih | 
tion; and towards the close of it, he expresses himself, im) = 
pretty confident terms, as having completely accomplish- 
ed et om ‘¢ You have now instances of iis % tessaisere 
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oe to discard that eet operation of the ees ic 
aean am “ ‘has been « called abstraction; and to proye, that wl at 





“ “call by that name, is merely one of the stitaisiaaatiaad 
3 ay language for the purpose of more Speen communi 
Beast gs cation,” * : A i i j 19) 
Jn w what manner Mr. Tooke connects this. very copi-» 
ous induction, with the inference he deduces from it, Bais 
¥. i must confess myself unable to comprehend... F< or my Own \ 
ee | part, fh can perceive no logical connection whatsoever be- 
i? een. his premises and RARER SIo none his nun ‘ 
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if speech-on our speculative judgments, Tam fully aware; 
“and, perhaps, if I wished for an illustration of the fact, I 
should be: tempted to refer to the train of thought which — 
ghas given birth to the second volume of the Diversions of 

| Purley, as the most remarkable example of it that has 
yet occurred in literary history.—‘* Credunt homines”’ 
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Tooke*has fallen into an error very prevalent among later 
_ writers,—that of supposing Berkeley’s argument against 
g abstract general ideas to have peaved a great deal more 
than it does.” , ee 


# 
HST hat Berkeley has shewn, in the most safnthd too 

* . 
ner, the i incorréectness of Locke’s language upon this sub- © 


; ommend that he has thrown a clear and strong light on 
e nature of general reasoning, is now, I believe, admit- 
edibyrall who are acquainted with his writings, But does 





_ it follow from E Berkeley’s argument, that abstraction i is an 
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maginary faculty of the mind, or that our general « con- 
lusions are less certain than former logicians had con- 
ed? smi ar tomar can, for a rp admit 
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“hoped, that Mr. Tooke will communicate his peculiar 
» view: ore “unreservedly, in the farther prosecutiog of 
2D 





ru tl aie sehisintdensefé fai and of casual association 
‘structure of speech. Not that I consider this \as‘a 5 
sion of littlemoment; for of the reciprocal influence — 


: . : Withite re pect to Weert I think it saab that Mr. on 





n these, and some other collateral points, it is to a 












‘epic if] te 7 
in common with “many of his’ admirers) that 1e Wo 
i condescend to adopt the. “usual style of didac ¢ writi 


_’ Strongly impressed with the prevalence of ettbts) simi- 


first eminence, long ago recommended the total prostr 
tion of figurative terms from all abstract discussions.* To 


‘ ee ae, may have a tendency to occasion.t © ‘To me 
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without availing himself of a form of composition whic : 
eludes the most obvious and the most insuperable ‘diffi. 
ties, by means of a ses pm sarcasm, or “of a political, 
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lar to those which have misled Mr. Tooke to so unpre+ 


cedented a degree, a philosophical grammarian, of ‘the 





this proposal D’Alembert objects, that it would requite 
the creation of a new language, unintelligible to all the 
world:—for which reason, he advises philosophers to ad- 
here to the common modes of speaking; euarding: ‘them- 
selves, as much as possible, against the false judgments 
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autre, qu’on wnt ou qu’on sefare des idées, et ainsi du reste. i es 
certain que lorsqu’on se propose de rendre sensibles des idées pure- 
ment’ intellectuelles, idées souvent cape obscures, fugitives, i 
et pour ainsi dire, a demi-ecloses, on n’eprouve que trop combien 
les termes, dont on est forcé de se servir, sont insuffisans pour ; 1- 
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dre ces idées, et souvent propres A en donner des fausses; rien ng 


‘seroit donc plus raisorinable que de bannir des discussions métap 


“siques les expressions figurées, autant qu’il seroit possible. Mais 


pour pouvoir les en bannir ¢ ticrement, il faudroit creer une Jangu : : 
oe dont les termes ne seroient entendu de personne; le dif cou t , 
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che Vata: it sito in all onabaeanties stematize 
asset sel hypotheses, as unfounded as those which ‘we are 
_ anxious to discard. bie? ei 

sie: Neither of these writers has hit on the oni saiieati gl 





_ remedy against this inconvenience;—to vary, from time 
time, the metaphors we employ, so:as to prevent any 
O1 e of them from acquiring an undue ascendant over the 
. | hers, either in our own minds, or in those of our rea- 

"ders, At.is. by the exclusive use of some favourite figure, 
“that careless thinkers are gradually led to mistake a simile 







or distant analogy for a legitimate theory. bi ie hs eter 
ii sank ‘or an illustration of this suggestion, which I consider 
vasa most important logical rule in prosecuting the study 
_ of mind, I must refer to my former work. Obvious as it 
may appear, I do not recollect to have met with it in the 
writings of any of my predecessors. It is very possible, 
at in eis ibe memory may deceive me; but one ~_ 
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w das f ter ae seis it 1S nec superfluous for me to — 
d, that'it is, in,many cases, a fortunate circumstance, a 
then. the words we employ have lost their, pedigree; or 
vhat amounts/nearly to the same thing) when it can be 


cee d by those alone who are skilled in ancient and in fo- 
ign languages. Such words have in their. favour. the 
on of immemorial use; and the obscurity of their 
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Brg ai ‘Tue philological aed nado to which -teidomgiion 
‘ criticisms refer, have been prosecuted by various ingeni- 
" ous writers, who have not ventured (perhaps, | who have 
. | Hot meant) to draw from them any inferences in favour 
eo of materialism. But the obscure hints frequently. me 
|. gut, of the momentous conclusions to which Mr. Tooke’: 
a discon series are to lead, and the gratulations with wh 


‘ _. they were hailed by the author of Zoonomia, and by ¢ sth er 
pa physiologists of the same school, leave no doubt with re-: 

| spect to the ultimate purpose to which they have been. 
supposed to be subservient. In some instances, these. 
writers express themselves, as if they conceived the phi 
losophy of the human mind to be inaccessible to all w 








Je have notibeen initiated in their cabalistical mysteries and d 
¢ ‘sneer at the easy credulity of those who imagine, tl at the 





i _ substantive spirit means any thing else than’ Brisas td 
the adjective right, any thing essentially different fi rom’ a. 
Tine’ forming the shortest distance RP oe <a 
“The language of those metaphysicians who have 1 1 

1ended an abstraction from things: external as anecessa- 
ae “ry preparation for studying our” intellectual, iit has” 
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“anavian-and ph anatomist. siied my own La aabs ts ay 


vseruple to avow, that the obvious ee of these doc- — 
: s to degrade the nature and faculties of man in Jaa” 





“own es imation, seems to me to afford, ,of itself, a very 
_ strong presumption against their truth. Cicero considered 
it as an objection of some weight to the soundness of an 
“ethical re ae scat seeds “ ee so or 








“a is slssnian is it possible to believe, that the eonpagaane cof 
“the: multitude concerning the duties of life are elevated 
-byi ignorance or prejudice, to.a pitch, which itis the busi- 
»mess of reason and philosophy to adjust to a humbler 
aim? From a feeling somewhat similar, I frankly: acknow- 
“ledge the partiality I entertain towards every theory, rela- 
ting to the human mind, which aspires to ennoble i its rank 
‘in the creation. I am partial to it, not merely because it 
+ flatters an inoffensive, and perhaps not altogether a useless 


pride; but because, in the more sublime views which it 









ve science are distinguished from the eatin fic- 
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writings of Hartley, of Priestley, of Darwin, or of Tooke, 
LT feel as if I-were examining the sorry. mechanism that 


“gives. motion to. a puppet. If, for a moment, I am carried . 
svalong by their theories of human nomics and of hu- 
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pens of the universe, I recognize one of the most. infal- , 
le characteristics, by which the conclusions of induc- | 
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tain « of. what. T had conceived to be a a magnifi 
4 theatre; and, while Teaver Tivagine pe pery of the Ww 
robe, and'the paltry decorations of the i 
tified. to discover the trick which had. cheated hte: 
a distance, This surely is not the. characteristic of. trath | 
or of nature; the beauties of which invite our cl sest ine 


spection; deriving new lustre from: those microscc 













opie a 
researches which deform the most finished productions 
of art. If, in our physical inquiries concerning: the ma- 
ae terial world, every step that has been hitherto. gained, has: 
“hs vahonce) exalted our conceptions of its immensity, and of 
ee its order,” can we reasonably suppose, that the genuine, 
philosophy. of the Mind is to disclose.to us:a spectacle 

. less pleasing, or less elevating, than: eine or Pe had > 
: disposed us. to anticipate? et ck Hime 
4 fa dismissing this subject, itis, I hope, often neces+ 
" sary for me to caution my readers against a 
ae the scope of the remarks now' made, is to undervalue ‘the 
a ci researches of Mr. Tooke and his followers. My wish is. 
,, “only, to mark out the limits of their legitimate and very 
ae ample ‘province. As long as the philologer confines ‘him- 
self to the discussions of grammar and of etymology, his” 
labours, while they are peculiarly calculated to gratify, the 
ae natural and liberal curiosity of -men of érudition, — may 
h, often furnish important data for illustrating the ‘progress 
of laws, of arts, and of manners;—for clearing up obscure | 
passages in ancient writers;—or for tracing the ‘migra. 
tions of mankind, in ages of which we have no historica 
records. And although, without the guidance of more stea- ih 
Bice thant their own, thay are more ae to. bewilder 
y may yet (as 
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dar. or glossarist, eon to usurp, as they, have, 
done of late, the honours of Philosophy, ‘and 
th “es purpose of lowering its lofty pursuits 
Te ee i their own, their partisans stand in need of 
nition which Seneca addressed to his friend Lu- 

1 he cautioned him against those grammatical 





e 3; had brought discredit on the splendid | dispu- i 
‘of the stoical school: “ © Relinque istum ludum li- 
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fs marked, is yet of sufficient consequence mt 
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sae work; ov in saitslen to “understand witha precision, the 
| _ import | of any English word, it is necessary to trace i cy 
ic - progress historically through all the successive meanin 
ee 3 | whieh. it has, paen employed. to CORVEYS, from. epi 
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forms, in a great measure, the ground. sjrorke of a learned 
and ingenious book. on F renchySynonymes, by M.°Rou- 
: and, if we may judge from the silence of later wri- 
: seems to be now generally dequiiesced’i In, as the, 
soundest criterion we can appeal to, .in'settling the very 
nice disputes to which this eps of words have frequently’ 
Slvene ceasion. | 

,For my own part, Jam strongly inclined to think, that 
the instances are few indeed,. (if there are, in truth, any” 
instances), in which etymology furnishes- effectual aids to 


guide us, either in writing with propriety the dialect of our . 


een times; or in fixing the exact signification of ambigu- 





gus terms; or in drawing the line between expressions 
Which seem to be nearly equivalent. In all such cases, 
Faeabing ean, in my opinion, be safely trusted to, but that 
habit of accurate and vigilant induction, which, by the 
got of the most approved models of writing and of think- 
ingy elicits gradually and insensibly the precise notions 
which our best authors have annexed to their phraseo- 
logy. Itis on this principle that Girard and Beauzée have 
proceeded 1 in-all their critical decisions; and, ‘although it 
-eannot be denied, that there is often a great deal of false 
tefinement i in both, they must be allowed the merit of 
‘pointing out to their successors the only road that could 


Conduct them to the truth: In D’Alembert’s short but_ 
‘masterly sketch.on| Synonymes, he has followed io 


fhe same track.* 


re ~ How very little advantage is to be gained from etymo- - 


logy, , in compositions where taste is concerned, osnay, be 


“and mutable fashion has nothing to do in our Ab uae into the na-, 


‘ture of language, and) the meaning of words.”—Vol. II. p. 25, 


’ ‘See note at ie rasp ee | 
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“ shigs italy: allied, in hide origin, to’ iia 2 
ee with the’ most unexceptionable in our: langua re; ane 
seems is disposed t to ‘sous: our paginas pare h 


giubeioal inference Mr. Tooke would etothay 1 
- from these discoveries. Is it that the latter s As 
graded, on account of the infamy of their connectio S 
that every word which can claim a common desc 



















so far vas it has “ sie: sail I saved met. apie 3 
, habitually addicted to them, who wrote his. 
age with ease and elegance. Mr.Tooke himself ' 
deed,yone remarkable exception to the general rule; 

env ith respect to him, I am inclined to: doubt, if 
of his oe seas since he sare ; 


who ea carry chair researches deeper than ene ‘supers 
1 espentinivons vernacular speech, we know ovhatde 


by me ache have made the cultivation’ i taste. a Bi 
ro OF bo 4 ? : ; iss Mes fy “yt ne 


Tl lest . rare a ve étymologie ati mot coincide avec sa ete 

ACCE ptation, qu’on ne ut justifier ces sortes de recherches 
prétexte de mieu: r par-la le sens des mots. Les nie 

2 ins qui savent le plus e langues, sont ceux qui LE 

us d’improprietés. Trop occupés de l’ancienne énergie « 

" ae, ils oublient sa valeur actuelle, et nesieents les: puange 

la grace et la force du discours.” 
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lecessity forces us to employ them, stapes lore. 
unexceptionable substitutes; and, , where: this» 1ecessit 
exists, it would be mere pedantry to oppose to establis 
_use’the general canons of criticism.’ My heer an ior 
that this pedantry has, for many years past, been < 
farther than the genius of the English tongue will; 
and has sania a ysenistiile inilaanioen in viridans 





a of words, it has become customary for critics to oe 
their refinements farther than the mere English’sct 
-able to accompany them; or to appeal ceecnes th 
of Addison and Swift, to the woods of German 

ane following principle may, I think, | bee ; 
ed asa oie rule; that, as maxed Pie * 


Aas, wal | 4) 0 AREA, je Oa ie 
«aj, Dhevar wo bal against the c7 dele) He ae of these 
researches might be carried much farther, by. -illustr 
~ dency, with respect to our poetical vocabulary. The 
(which depends wholly on association ) i is often inereased by th ¢ 
tery, which hangs over the origin of its, consecrated, terns 
nobi ility of a family gains ah accession of lustre, 1 hg s his 
“Jost i in the obscurity of the fabulous ages. i 
A single instance will at once explain and confirm. the: foregoi 
vemark.—Few words, perhaps, in our language, have een us 
“more happily. by some of our older poets than Harbinger, more P 
ticularly by Milton, whose Paradise Lost ha 
ganical sound Pie g to the fancy. rin 
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the words wh ich we evcombinesiappein obviou: 
t-a moment’s reflection, , to sie a aime Ph is 





exp essions, no argument sacle aictllkotaaane can’ 
v ph, so far as it rests on metaphysical or phi- 
cal considerations concerning their primitive roots. 
sases, ‘the ear of a person familiarized to the style 
“ou standard authors, ought to silence every specula- 
ve eae .... soever it ae sr the 
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T ‘Atel Biseapbdiricat there are cathdit where the mete: 
phorical has so far supplanted the literal, as to present it: . 


















‘self as the more obvious interpretation of the two.) ts 
‘ama es ae . A) oyyt hata 4 
ae fF 66 And now of love they treat, till th’ evening: star, Ee : eu 
a Jove? S a ie te appeared.” ae 
owerful are ihe associations which such a combination “of m 

¢ ‘establish i in the memory of every reader. capable of feeling , ‘4 

y3jand what a charm is communicated to the word, thus | ee 

ded 1g effect with such pictures, as those of the evening star, r “a 

nd of the loves sof our first parents! N sy “a 
When I look into’ Johnson for the etymology of Harbinger, Ifnd ~ d 
C ived from the Dutch lerberger, which denotes one whawpags A 

ide lodgings or a harb ur for those that folloy, Whoever al 

| ‘hat ank the author for his conjectur e, it certainly will not be the a 
“Tove + of Milton’s poetry. Thei injury; however, which is here done ae) 
a: ay in Ape te ne is pent in comparison of ieanone if, meee | 
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i inthe: biomtins of composition. ji 
i It is otherwise, however, where the literal fieaniinp cor, 
tinues, to oe over the applica and ae 





shives of Ca aS tome to ee in ‘ i Ss. redieas 
wai It is much used by the old sealant, divinesy mi or 





name of Pieritcins} ohalis it isa faveutie eee of ite thlees “ 
x with Lord Kames in his Elements of Criticism, 
but, with a still higher authority in ‘point’ of style, Mr 
| Burke, i in his book on the Sublime ‘and Beautifole oo 

It is, perhaps, owing to some caprice of my. 
but [T must acknowledge, that I had always’ ac 7 
the ward when thus applied; more | especially iam whe 













4 soe in question is ar such a are as ‘4 


rh when ey to its root wt. et in. dhe piety an 
. guage, 1s precisely of the same import; but which, ine 

“sequence of i ty less obvious extraction, does not obt ut 

its, literal meaning of. the, imagination % pa manner at: 
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it maemo that 4 in n this ‘iioth it Sus se ae 

ell handled i already.”’—In the following sentence, 
e use of the same word strikes me as still more excep- 
‘tionable 2 This. seems to me so evident, that lama | good 
” ‘dea LSU rprised that none who have handled the subject 
ee have made. any mention of the quality of smoothness, 
itl e enumeration of those that go to the ike th of 
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; e very same principle, I am inclined to object 
eis go to, as here employed. I know, that th 
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In cases of; this last description, the. ores, 





sapien uatencas our r reasoning faculties : to nee ; O- 
pepiaimerings nd vers the: thou Ne yes, y dis- 
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| subdue reason al by her siren - (ae. ‘atin aoe 


higher: efforts, to revert to the first impressions ae Gito 
the first. language of nature;—clothing every idea v it h 
sensible image, an Keeping the fancy for ever on. | the: 





wings Nor i is it sufficient, for this end, to sp ak: by means. 


of metaphors or symbols. It is necessary to €1 aploy suck 
as retain enough of the gloss of novelty to ‘stimulate the 
p rs of ‘conception and imagination; and, in the s selec: 
tion of Words, to keep steadily in view the habitual ‘asso 


ei ions of those upon whom they are destined. to oper 
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Hence, to-all who cultivate this delightful art, ead 











more to all who speculate concerning its iene sci 
portance of those studies which relate to the asso 
principle, and to the history of the human. mndle : 
\plifi di in "the fizurative mechanism of. Pa. . 
this remark I intend to offer various illustration: 
Essays which are to follow:—but, before e it ing 1 a 
anygnew topics, it yet remains for me tojadd.a a few hit 
which have a more particular reference to style in th 


instances)! where the object of THe writer “is _therely yt : 
oy! 















attain the merits of perspicuity and simplicity. . ae aeaail rd 


which have been already stated lead: e to cone. 
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a Be, against these 1 rules. I ‘think: may venture. to 
2] eal | Ito a great majority of my readers, whether this © 
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ap: ropriety « ever occurred to them, when: th ey have 1 met. 


ae the : phrase, as they often must have done, in ‘the 
K nv eae ; teas 
est English authors; nay, “whether this phrase does not 


$i Bier their ear, ‘as a more natural and obvious combina- 


tion t than copious source, which some would substitute i in- 
ow re 

stead of j it. _ Why, then, should we reject a convenient ex- 
ae ; se ¢ AM, “tg 

_ Pression, which custom has already sanctioned; and, by 

_tyin ourse ves down, in this instance, to the fkeuitiess 

nt Tae eh dads +” 

€ iployment of the adjective copious, impoverish the scan- 


Mes, which the English idiom affords for di versi 













fying. our phraseology? On the same principle, I would 





hist If there j is any one English word, which is now become ed 
_Tigeral, i in its metaphorical applications, it is the word source. Who 
- is it that ever thought of a spring or fountain of water, in speaking” 
of God as the source of existence; of the sun as the source of light 
at; of Zand as one of the sources of national wealth; or of sensu- 
flection, as the only sources (according to Locke) of hu- 
ledge;—propositions which it would not be easy to enun- 
with equal clearness and conciseness in any other janner? 
» obs ervation may be extended to the adjeeti e fertile; 
a ws , indiscriminately toa productive field; to an inventive 
genius ‘and even to the mines which supply us with the precious me- 
tals. I cannot therefore see the shadow of a reason why these two words 
| er in the most correct compositic A 
| obtained in the French language, in which. 
e pl rage source Jeronde has been long sanctioned by the Highest sa aus 
thorities, A BR aoe 
“Wt is necessary for me to observe here, that I: introduce. this and 
other examples of the same kind, merely as il istrations of my 
lean ngs anc \f no consequence to my argument, vigor 
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@ discourse; or 0: ¥ 
Nor do I'see any seh tiirs airtigh pif" pao daha 
would not: justify the vulgar cavil against Sen 
stick, aid glass inkhorn;—expressions which it is impe 
sible to dicp hse with, but by means of absurd circum- ba 
- locutions: In these last cases, ‘indeed, the, etymology of : 
"the words leads the attention back to the. history of the 
arts, rather than to that of the metaphorical uses of speech; x] 
but’in both instances the same remark holds, that when he 
x writer, or a speaker, wishes to express himself plainly: 
lously, itis childish in him to reject phrases. 
which custom ha 












is consecrated, on account oft the i incon.” 
\ sistencies which a philological analysis may point out, 
_ bets een their primitive import and their popular ae ‘ 
tations. | aah 
In the ‘practical application, I acksiowidaag’ of this | ge- 
eral conclusion, it requires a nice éact, aided by a. fami- ] 
* liar acquaintance with the best models, to be able t to des ' 
cide, when a Arete word ¢ comes to have bes ; Jey of 
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: And’ whenever the > ee ti | 
doubtful, it is Druettions ie safer to pay too much Sal 
“too little respect, to the common canons of verbal criti. 4 
cist a that I wish to establish i is, that these canons, if 
adopted without limitations and exceptions, w wotlld pro- | 
duce a style of composition different from what has been" 
exemplified by the classical authors, either of ancient « ro 
of modern times; and which no write pr speaker could 
attempt to, sustain, withouggeeling himself pepe 
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“ier slouch fhe ia chat ith nie greater 
- force i 1 favour. of established. practice, op 
“merely by such arcana as have. been. ie to light by 
| searches of the scholar or the antiquary. Consider- 
“ing, indeed, the metaphorical origin of by far the greater , 
"proportion of words in every cultivated language, (a fact 
which Mr. Tooke’s ingenious speculations have *now 
placed in a point of view so peculiarly lagsinous ) on 
_logy, if systematically adopted as a test 

' would rele the rejection of all our oftinary, rads of 
"speaking; without leaving us the possibility of com 
f cating to each other our thoughts and feelings ina 
_ not ee liable to the same objections. ” 7 


pees By 
eS * The following maxim does honour to the on sense be tit aid) 
meat of Vaugelas— va heed une fagon de parler est usitée des bons 
auteurs, il ne faut pas s’amuser a en faire l’anatomie, ni apointiller « 
comme font une infinité de gens; mais il font se Jeaasen, em- 
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ie e derived Arbm the realities which human life. pre- ; | 
ur senses. Mr. Addison, in his well-known and bid 
sired papers on this ot uses the same words 





ne ther secondary Grok As. propose fy con- | . 
yself, i in this Essay, to Beauty, the first of the three | a 
[ me reptoned b by Addison, it is unas for me s 
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Sealig occasion, in the sequel, to speak, of the Pleasures | 
of Imagination, ] ! must take the liberty of ‘remarking, i in. 
_ Vindication i my my own ba phieneslog ne 6 pre- 
es title to what Mr. ‘Addison eats scuba pleasures; 
because, although ultimately founded on’ pleasures deri- 
ved from our perceptive powers, they are yet (as. will 
afterwards appear) characterized by some very remarka- 
ble circumstances, peculiar to themselves. It is true, that | 
when we enjoy the beauties of a certain class of external 
objects, (for example, those of a landscape,) imagination. 
is often, perhaps always, more or less busy; but the case. 
is the same with various other intellectual principles, 
which must operate, in a greater or less degree, wherever’ 
men are to be found; such principles, for instance, as the: 
association of ideas;—sympathy with the enjoyments: of | 
animated beings;—or a speculative curiosity concerning | 
the uses and fitnesses, and systematical relations which are 
everywhere conspicuous in nature;* and, ‘therefore, to ‘ 
refer to imagination alone, our perception of these beau- ‘ 
ties, together with all the various enjoyments, both intel- : 
lectual and moral, which accompany it, is to sanction, by : 
our very definitions, a partial and erroneous theory. I; 
shall, accordingly, in this and in the following essays, con- 
tinue to use the same language as formerly; separating, 
wherever the phenomena i in question will admit of x 
a separation, the pleasures we receive immediately by” 






«To these printliles must be seiled}.4 in such a state of society | 
ours, the numberless acquired habits of observation and of thought, ) 
which diversify the effects of the very same perceptions in the minds — 
of the painter; of the poet; of the landscape-gardener; of the farmer; 
of the civil or the military vost of the geological theorist, bee M 
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our senses, from those which depend on ideal combina. 
tions formed by the intellect.* a 

Agreeably to this distinction, I propose, | in treating of 
Beauty, ‘to begin with considering the more simple and , 
general principles on which depend the pleasures that we 
experience in the case of actual perception; after which, 
I shall proceed to investigate the sources of those specific 
and characteristical charms which imagination lends to 
her. own productions. 


* What Mr. Addison has called the Pleasures of Imagination, 
might be denominated, more correctly, the pleasures we receive 
from the objects of Zaste; a power of the mind which is equally 
conversant with the pleasures arising from sensible things, and with 
such as result from the creations of human genius. 
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ON THE BEAUTEFUL, 


PART FIRST. aah 4 
ON THE BEAUTIFUL, WHEN PRESENTED IMMEDE- 
ATELY TO OUR SENSES. 


ny by a 





CHAPTER FIRST. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE SUBJECT OF INQUIRY; AND ON THE: 
PLAN UPON WHICH IT IS PROPOSED TO EXAMINE iT. 


‘THE word Beauty, and, I believe, the corresponding — 
term in all languages whatever, is employed in a great 
yariety of acceptations, which seem, on a superficial view, 
to have very little connection with each other; and among. 
which it is not easy to trace the slightest shade of common 
or coincident meaning. It always, indeed, denotes. some- : 
thing which ‘gives not merely pleasure to the mind, buta 
certain refined species of pleasure, remote from those eTOs- 
ser indulgences which are common to us with the brutes; 4 
but it is not applicable universally in every case, where 
such refined pleasures are received; being confined to. 
those exclusively 1 which form the proper objects of intel- i 
lectual Taste. We speak of beautiful colours, beautiful 
a beautiful pieces of music:* We speak also of the 


_* There is nothing singular in’ applying the eed ase 9 
‘sounds. The ancients observe the peculiar dignity: of the senses — 
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beauty of virtue; of ‘the beauty of poetical composition; of 
_ the beauty of style in prose; of the. beauty of a mathema- 


tical theorem; of the be eauty of a philosophical discovery. 







On the other hand, we do not speak of beautiful tastes, 
or of beautiful smells; nor do we apply this epithet | 


i to the agreeable softness, or smoothness, or warmth of 
tangible objects, considered solely i in their relation to our 


sense of . feeling. +S Still less would it be consistent withthe hy 


common, use of language, to speak of the beauty of high 


birth, of. the beauty of a large fortune, or of the beauty of 
extensive | renown, . 





lt has long been a favourite problem with philosophers, | 
to ascertain the common quality or qualities, which enti- 


-tles a thing to the denomination of, beautiful; but. the 


_ success of their speculations has been so inconsiderable,, 


that little can be inferred fr om them but the impossibility 


of the problem to which they have been ‘directed. The 


author of the article Beau in the French Encyelopedie,* 
safter some severe strictures on the solutions proposed by 

his predecessors, i is led, at last, to the following conclu- 

sions of his own, which he announces with all the pomp 
isc ery; 7;— That beauty consists in the perceptions 
a“ “of relations.” — “ Place beauty in the perception of re- 





“ ‘of | eee mid hearing; that in their objects we discern the Kardy 








Lutcheson’ ‘S: Inquity i into Beauty and Varnes Sect 2, " At 
Sef See Note:(R). 2. 
oe 


$f this theory | on account of its merit, for, in that | point of view, it is 
Hotally unworthy of notice; but because the author has stated more 
explicitly than any other. whom I can at present recollect, the fun- 
‘damental } prin inciple on which his inquiries have proceeded; a princi- 


“ple: common to him V i 





‘ « which we don’t : Bering to the objects of the other senses.”—- 
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Be ip : * The sieht see of rer is there. 
dat ste of the beautiful; and. it is this per~ 
" ception which, in different languages, has been expres: — 





“sed. by. so many different names, all of them yerscr4 4 
hy: “ different modifications of the same general. ideal?) aes 
~The same writer, in another article, defines Beauty ** to 
Oe the power of exciting in us the perception of ayrées | 4 
gable: relations;”? to which definition, he adds the follow- _ , 
“ing: clause: ¢ I have said agreeable, in order to adapt my 
a “ language to the general and common acceptation of the 
ae “term. ‘beauty; but I believe, that, philosophically speak 
“ing, every object is beautiful which is fitted to excite 
‘in us the perception of re/ations.”” On these ‘pass AZES | 
have nothing to offer, in the way, either of criticism | 


" of comment; as I must fairly acknowledge my. ine paci 








to seize the idea which the author means to. convey. To q 
without specifyin g what these relations ne andaferwasy 
to qualify | these relations: by the epithet ag reeab le, i bs in ‘i 


say that ‘“beauty consists in the perception of relations,” ay 
Lees to a-pnpdag prejudices, — would igtets that this word q 
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Pe Rie. a | Saud LE he strictly literal version is: —“ You will find your notion F 
eo “ concentrated i in some point of space and of time.” (Votre notion ip 
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ae the ‘east, diminish the number of rela-. 


tions venchivell ies to mention, that the same definition 


would exclude: from. the, denomination of beautiful all the, 
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different modifications of colour; as well as various other ae 
qualifies which, according: to the common use of lane 





guage, fall” ‘unquestionably ‘under that lescription. On 
the other hand, if the second, and more restricted defini- 
tion. be adhered to, (that “ beauty consists in the percep- 
ce tion of such relations as are agreeable,”) no progress is 


made. towards a solution of the difficulty. To inquire — 


what the relations are which are agreeable to the mind, 


v would, ‘on this supposition, be only the original problem 
concerning the nature of the Beautiful, proposed in adit. . 


bison and more circuitous form. BP rage 





The speculations which have given occasion 






pr aI hen a word admits of a variety of significations, 

il significations must all be species of the 
‘same genus; and must consequently include some essen- 
tial idea common to every individual to which the gencric 
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oot evidently originated in a prejudice, which | 
descended to modern times from the scholastic. ages; 


; n a can be applied. ‘In the article just quoted, this: pre- 
i} dice | is assumed : as an indisputable maxim. “ ‘ Beautiful — 
a sat erm which we apply, to an infinite variety of things; oo) 
F ut, by whatever circumstances these yi be distin- | 
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Of this principle, which has been an abundant Sout iN 
of obscurity and mystery in the different sciences, it hd 
be easy to ¢ expose the: unsoundness and futility; but, on. 








" the present occasion, I shall only remind my readers: ong é 
| ss pamcice Hie > which it: led | the Aristotelians on. the 


so 





hel balla, word 4 
cause, cates ko Ne to ‘them the} vain | sasiailte?. 


q 
to the end..-The idle generalities we-meet with in other! q 
philosophers, about the ideas of the good, the fit, and the 
becoming, have taken their rise from the same undue 
influence of popular epithets on the speculations of the 
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various bihog instances, to have fortified his ‘andes = 


ing toa wonderful degree, against the metaphysical sub- “§ 
tilties which misled his BuCaER Sty was _ ) 














cs < biting if he has any thing that was good?” do 9 yo u 
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Mais, ‘queue diference: qu il y ait entre ces ‘étres, il nee ou '* ¢ a 
nous fassions une fausse application du terme beaus ou qvily’ ait 
dans tous ces étres une qualité dont le terme beau soit le cag! 
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ove against | a famine?” ae saath: thal 

fxn) “c By mo means, i med the other Pe ne Win, 
my 6a! 

pcrates,) ») if you. ask me concerning a good 


d od. for nothing, E know i ‘none oe nor 
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~ Aris i ppus still urging him—“ but do you know (oid 
he} any thing: Beautifalere ats al ei 

Abe Ad great many,” returned. Social ‘ F 
o Are these all like to one another??? 
% « Far from. it, Aristippus, there ‘is a very considerable 
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" » “ But how (said Aristippus) can beauty differ from sale 
& ty2*—The question plainly proceeded on the same 
_ supposition which is assumed in the passage quoted above 
p rots Diderot; a supposition founded (as I shall endeavour 
- to shew) on a total misconception of the nature of the cir- 
b liconeds which, in the history of language, ateich dif- 

“ferent 1 meanings to the same words; and which often, by 

_ slow and i ansenp\ble a remove > them: to pect a 






ee he’ variety of these circumstances is, in fact, so great, 
“that it is impossible. to attempt a complete enumeration 


sia S 


5 _ of them; andI shall, therefore, select a few of the cases, in. 
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which the principle now in Pa appears most obvi- ; | 
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? ial ‘i f é, an & 
| _with C; Cra que 


common with F 


iets in the series. Is it not conceiva sle, that the affinity 
| between A and B may produce. a transference’ of the 
"y ‘ rf ame of the first to the second; and that, in ‘Consequence | 
si ee of t the other affinities which connect the remait i ng ¢ 
™ “together, the same name may pass in sv c 3S 
to C; from C to D; and from D to E? In this ‘manner, 
a common appellation will arise between A. and. E; ‘al- 





 o 


‘tate though the two objects may; in their nature and proper. ‘ 
ties, _be so widely distant from each other, that’ no’stretch_ 

| -of imagination can conceive how the thoughts were led 

. from the former to the latter. The transitions, neverthe- 
sless, may have been all so- easy and eradual, ‘that, were 

‘they successfully detected by the. fortunate ingenuity of 

a theorist, we e srapid instantly © recognize, not ne the 








ad process nian connects the Laci pre fasition or 
with the English substantive stranger, the moment hind 
the intermediate links of the chain are submitted: to our. | 


‘alt examination. * rae : Nast ae Shee Pee 
a mer Mie eee ee ide ty jog il 
apn *E, ex, extra, extraneus, étranger, stranger. pe get | i 
Be a ie, oe The very same prejudice which I have now been attempting to» 













‘ a Bes _refute will be found to be at the bottom of many of Mr. ‘Tooke’s” 
ae y bs . ‘ 
Yay ina speculations. concerning language.—<‘ Johnson (he, pheenien it " . 
a ; PY ‘o 
| # V6 beginning « of his second yolume) i is as bold and rofuse in asse | 
ae a fee as ‘he i shy and sparing in explanation. He says, that * al 
¥ Ye ‘ m 
i’ “ means——true. Again, that it ‘means—/iassing true judgment; anes ® 
a te passing a judgment accor mg to the truth of thin, as. Again, that it 
, re means—hafifiy. And again, that it means—fier renditular. “And 
A aime cor again, that it means—in a great degtee™:") apie MERE _ 
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Rh ese observations may, I hope, throw some additional 
light ona distinction pointed out by Mr. Knight, in his 
- Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste, between 
the transitive and the metaphorical meanings of a word. 

: * Asall epithets” (he remarks) “ employed to distinguish ‘ 

Bn qualities: perceivable only by intellect, were originally — g: 
Ke applied. to objects of sense, the primary words in all 
3 languages belong to them; and. are, therefore, applied 

‘transitively, though not always Jiguratively t to > objects 
*¢ of intellect or imagination.”* 

ge a distinction appears to me to be ccna just and 

- important; and as the epithet transitive expresses clearly 

and happily the idea which I have been attempting to 

: Convey by the preceding illustration, I shall make no 
“scruple to adopt it in preference to figurative or meta- 
- phorical, wherever I may find it better adapted to my 
purpose, in the farther prosecution of this subject. tt 

3 “may not be altogether superfluous to add, that I use the 


ih. 


rord transitive as the generic term, and metaphorical as 





"the specific; every metaphor being necessarily a transitive 
‘i _ expression, although there are many transitive expres- - 

~ sions, which can, with no propriety, be said to be meta- 
t heir | ! 

PA Freinth author of the highest rank, both asa allie’: 

aihicia. and as a ree nal bh D’Alembert), baie 
‘ ie: eo ag aad ¢ , 


ne Heath false, te Tooke a) absurd, and Paul ‘ou 









. .. preceding commits, I noaaty may be permit ted to. ask, 

upon what | ground Mr. T ooke has concluded. his. climax, with, the 
word 3 ‘impossible? me Biting? Sia aie 
a * Analyt. stem &c. p- Ll. sd edition. oH ae, : 


+e 


>.> eee 





Wd usual perspicuity and precision, I shall borr 
his leading remarks, as the best comment I can offer on 





ed, chat bead ite! eas ery 

ings of a word, there is another (somewhat intermediate 
between the former two,) which may be called. its mean- 
ing. par extension. In the choice of this. phrase, he has 


dereinly: been less fortunate than Mr. Knight; but, as he 





S s enlarged upon his idea at some length, and with his 


0 (row a few of 





what I have already stated; taking the liberty only, ‘to 
substitute in my version, the epithet transitive instead. of 
the phrase par bins a wherever the latter may: occur 


dn the original. 


“ Grammarians are accustomed te aistingaiah two. ee 
«of meaning in words; first, the literal, onginel or primi- 
« *tive meaning; and, secondly, the figurative or metapho- 
‘“rical_ meaning, in which the former is transferred to an 
** object to which it is not naturally adapted. In the | 
“phrases, for example, /’éclat dela limizre, and Péclat de. 
“la vertu, the word éc/at is first employed literally, and’ 
*‘ afterwards figuratively. But, besides ‘these, there is a 
*¢ sort of intermediate meaning, which may be distinguish. ' 
“ ed by the epithet transitive. Thus, when I say, Déclat 
“* de la lumiere, Véclat du son, 0 éclat de la vertu, the word 
“« éclat is applied transitively from light to noise; from the 


_ “sense of sight to which it properly belongs, to that. of 


“‘ hearing,, with. which it has no orieaiak connection. It. 
ct witeld: atthe same time, be incorrect to say, that the 


“ phrase [’éclat du son, is figurative; i imasmuch as this] : 
« epithet implies the application to : some intellectual no- 


“tion, of a word at wg ol ae to an n Object « of the 
te external senses.” ‘Sua Agena iad 4 


ay Le ey ya % Pita’, eee a ae | re ~* - NE un * 
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pte Brene ral jouace, a. nent Sirat aa of 
Pee tous interpretations, of which the different. meant 
*‘may not all be traced from one common root, ae exX- 
* amining the manner in which the radical idea has pase 
“sed, by, slight gradations, into the other senses in which, ™ 
We: ‘the word is'employed: And it would, in my opinion, va 
be an undertaking equally philosophical and uSeful, to 


“mark, ina dictionary, all the possible shades of signifi- 










** cation belonging to the same expression, and to exhibit, Ke i 
“in succession, the eaaymransitions by, which the mind 4 
a“ ‘might have proceeded from the first to the last term of ia it 
as the series.”’* mi a 
no Tn addition to eadiewoalicat remarks, (which I do not - 7 
recollect to have seen referred to by any succeeding Wri- a 
ter) I have to observe farther, that, among the 1 innumer- , ‘ 
able applications of language which fall under the’ general : . : 
‘title. of transitive, there are many which are the result of eine 4 
local or of casual associations; while others have their ages ‘oa 
origin in the constituent principles of human nature, orin |” 4 
ithe universal circumstances of the human race. The for- i ‘4 
‘mer seem to have been the ¢ransitions which D?Alembert es 
had in his view in the foregoing quotation; and to trace rE : 
them belongs properly to the compilers of etymological Ee 
and critical dictionaries. The latter forma most iptenestes sia 
ng object of examination to all who. prosecute the study ia | pa 
of the huma mind; more particularly, to those whowish Bi. ceo 
40 investigate the principles of philosophical criticism, A e 
ae oe (nate ne Se 
yh (2 Kcutfissomens sur les Elemens de Philosophie, § ix. o k 
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24 N THE BEAUTIFUL, 
few slight observations « on | hotisd may. be useful, in prepar. 
ing the way 7 for the discussions. which are to fol pao i oe 

ms? That new applications of words have been. frequently, 
suggested by habits of association peculiar to. the: indivi- 
duals by’ ‘whom they were first introduced, or resulting 
naturally from the limited variety of ideas presented to. 






them i in the course of their professional employments, i is 


matter of obvious and common remark. The genius even 
of some languages, has been supposed to be thus affected 
by the pursuits which chiefly engrossed the attention of 
the nations by which they were spoken; the genius of the 

Latin, for instance, by the habitual attention of the Ro 


Xs} rt 






‘mans to military operations;* that of the Dutch by the 


early and universal familiarity of the inhabitants. of Hol- 
land with the details connected with inland navigation, or 
with a sea-faring life. It has been remarked by several 
writers, that the Latin word intervallum, was evidently : 
borrowed from the appropriate phraseology of a camp; 
inter vallos spatium,—the space between the stakes: mt 
palisades, which strengthened the rampart. None of them, 
however, has taken any notice of the insensible transitions, 
by which it came successively to be employed in a more _ 
enlarged sense; first, to express a limited portion of longi- | 


‘tudinal extension in general; and afterwards limited por- 


tions of time as well as of space. “Ut guoniam inter- 
"i #. ey oy f t 

* Medium i in agmen, in pulverem, i in clamoremy i in castra, Sauer 
 aciem forensem.’ *—Cic. de Oratore., : 


_ + How remote are some of the following applications of the peer 
Syne ipa 
‘“ Numerum in cadentibus guttis, quod imeroat distinguuntur, j 
“ notare possumus#?—Cic. de Orat. 
“Dolor si longus, levis: dat ¢ enim intervalla et 


rans “4 
Mascaro —Cic. 4 
eng 
“ Vinee 
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i : va lo locorum eb temporum disjunvli sumuisy per. literas 
‘tecum quam sapissime colloquar.”” The same‘ word has 
passed into our language; a and it is nota little remarkable, 
that it Is now so exclusively appropriated to time, that t to 

speak of the interval between two places would. be cen- 
| sured as a mode of expression not agreeable to common 


-use., Etymologies of this sort are, when satisfactory, or 
even. plausible, amusing and instructive: but when we 


consider how very few the-cases are, in which we have 
access: thus to trace words to their first « origin, it must 
appear manifest, into what absurdities the position of the 

sncyclopedists is likely td lead those who shall adopt it as 

a maxim of philosophical investigation.* 

_ Other accidents, more capricious still, sometimes ope- 
nr rate on language; as when a word is transferred from one 
object or event, to another, merely because they happened 
both to engross public attention ut the same period. The 


names applied to different colours, and to different arti-_ 


cles of female dress, from the characters most prominent 
at the moment in the circles of fashion, afford sufficient 
pene of this species of association. 


“@ Vide Winatemn Gbroethian sit interjectum inter majorum nos- 
t paAisbital consilia, et istorum dementiam.’’—Cic. pro Rab. 
a es  Neque ‘quisquam hoc Scipione elegantius intervalla negotiorum 
«6 otio dispunxit. ”—Paterc. ; 
aa considerable number of the idiomatical turns of French ex- 






Bik of the field; and to the active exercises ice formed the 
n n on shes 


ever, it will be found, (as might be expected @ priori,) that the 
- sources of its idiomatical and proverbial phrases are bins, Late 
: _ more diversified than those of the F rench. 


_ pression have been traced to the ceremonial of Tournaments; to the | 


“may ~ eeibntled to th nglish ana on examich aieeiteas 43 
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te But, ¢ even ie the transference cannot be censure d ‘ 
caprici cious, the application of. the maxim’ in ques- j 
| tion will be found. equally impracticable. This, I apiece 
Be hend, happ ens in all the uses of language suggested by 
analogy; as when we speak of the morning of our days; 
of the chequered condition of human life; of the lights of 
science; or of the rise and the fall of empires. In all these © 
. instances, the metaphors are happy and impressive; ‘but 
~ whatever advantages the poet or the orator may derive : 
, from them, the most accurate analysis of the different sub- — 
jects thus brought’ into contact, will never enable th at 











philosopher to form one new conclusion concerning t 1€ 
nature either of one or of the other. I mention this par- 
ticularly, because it has been too little attended to by those - 
who have speculated concerning the powers of the mind. 
am The words which denote these powers are all borrowed © : 
(as I have already observed repeatedly) from material ob- — 
jects, or from physical operations; and.it seems to have | 
been very generally supposed, that this implied wineries 
common in the nature or attributes of mind and of matter. ) 
Hence the real origin of those analogical theories concern. 
ing the former, which, instead of advancing our. knows 
ledge with respect to it, have operated more powerfully , 





“ee than any other circumstances whatever, to retard or pros 
egress of that branch of science. ts eli : 
There are, however, no cases, in’ which m transfers 
ences of words are more remarkable, than when the mind 
is strongly influenced, either by pleastifible r by painfal 
sensations. ‘The disposition we have to combine the causes yi 
of these, even when they arise fromthe accidental state 
of our own imagination or temper, with the external ob- 
jects presented simultaneously to our lips of percep- i. 
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ina the extreme difficulty, sheen itanboeatisbes 
€ CC mplex, of connecting the effect with the particular 
circumstances on. ‘which it really depends, must ne essa- 
rily produce a wide difference in the epithets. which are 


employed by different individuals, to.characterize the: 


“supposed sources of the pleasures and pains which they 


experience. These epithets, too, will naturally be borrow- * 


ed from other more familiar feelings, to which they bear, 
or are conceived to bear some rene abies and hence a 
peculiar vagueness and looseness in the language we use 
on all such subjects, and a varigy in the established 
” odes of expression, of which it is seldom possible to 
sive a satisfactory explanation. 

_ 2. But although by far the greater part of the transi- 
_tive or derivative applications of words depend on casual 
and unaccountable caprices of the feelings or of the fancy, 

there are certain cases in which they open a very inter- 





esting field of philosophical speculation. Such are those, : 


in which an analogous transference of the corresponding 
term: may be remarked universally, or very generally, in 
other languages; and in which, of course, the uniformity 
of. the result must be ascribed to the essential principles 
‘of the human frame. Even in such cases, however, it 
will by no means be always found, on examination, that 
the various applications of the same term have. arisen 
‘ang any common quality, or qualities in the objects to 
“Which they relate. In the greater number of instances, 
y may. be traced to some natural and universal ' ‘associa- 
: c ns ¢ of ideas, founded in the common faculties, common 
“organs, and common condition of the human race; and 
an | attempt to investigate by what particular process this 

-resultshas been brought about, on so great a 
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the hum ohne tie | ‘* weedy 
T shall only add, at present, ‘upon this paclitninaty topic, 
‘that, according to the different degrees of intimacy and 
' OF. strength i in the associations on which the transitions 
of language are founded, very different effects may be 
expected to arise. Where the association is slight and 
casual, the several meanings will remain distinct from 
ips each other, and will ¢ often, in process of time, assume the 
pea appearance of capricious varieties in the use of the same 





arbitrary sign. Where the association is so naturalaand 
habitual, as to become virtually indissoluble, the transitive 

| meanings will coalesce into one complex conception; and | 
every new éransition will become a more comprehensive 


Banos cat of the term in question. 2 ae aes 
With these views, I now proceed to offer a few obi 


ay ot 





-yations on the successive generalizations of that word of , 
which it is the chief object of this Essay to illustrate the 
import. in doing so, I would by no means be understood 
to aim at any new theory on the subject; but only to point 

© out what seems to me to be the true plan on which i it ought 
7° to be studied. If, in the course of this attempt, I shall. be 
# allowed to have struck into the right path, and to have 
suggested some useful hints to my successors, I shall feel 
but little solicitude about the Bnliciaas to which: I may 
expose anyself, by the opinions I am ‘to hazard or inci 
Be dental or collateral questions, not essentially panes 
| wath my general design. a 
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t ysical, intellectual, ct i to athe the word 
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‘Sat of remark, are applied transitively to BE per- 
ns of other senses. We speak of sweet and of f soft. 
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oken of the: soft ae of the soul. If nAMeriod 
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s of the word beauty be more numerot s van id 
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harmon Y, | is it not probable that : Oe ne ace 
this peculiar y may be derived from “the com- : 
e multiplicity of those perceptions of wh hich t the 
Is Ie } comme organ? Such, ‘accordingly, ‘ist the very 
Le eerie on which the falib wing oe pro- 


2 ‘sel * 2a 
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if by: oe ‘regular ee shall realy 
vay whatever discussions. may “naturally arise, 
from my own conclusions, of f from the aa 
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| i ihe ich s of ‘sobey ommea cael i 
probability, cruved | from colours.* Long before in 





athe ; ‘both of ith require, for their perception, 
: i tain effort of : attention and of thought). their eye may be, 
a eaught and. delighted with brilliant colouring, or. with: ‘ 
‘splendid illumination. I am inclined, too, to suspect, that 
in the judgment of a peasant, this ingredient. of beauty 
predominates over €very other, even in his estimate of 
the perfections of the female form;t and, in the. inanimate 


gcreation, ahere seems to be ree else which he behold 
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“ae Thi is, ene upon vey ascumnpiille ‘that ‘ proteed i in . el 
‘the progressive generalizations of these ideas; but the intelligent | 
reader will immediately racic that this supposition is’ ‘not. essen- 
tially eet to my argument. SUPPORns, the first ideas of pleas 3 






lithe se very: atterea from Bis) must necessar 
1e) perception of such forms or shapes as are sk 


pe etna from it, Le the correct and consistent t use 

“guage, in speaking of objects of sight, ) uch a write 

Dr. Blacklock. ? | mie ad: : fs 

| _f The opinion ‘of Shenstone, on a pointaaet this Cort i 

Pwr ice weight. “ It is probable” (he»observes) “ that a clown wou 

; « more colour in his Chioe ace than a courtier? | 
ow 
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| - © Ask the swain ie 

eys ioinewards from a summe it 

o ‘5 , why, forgetful of his toils % i lie ws 

Pia oe repose, he loiters tobehold= 
! The sunshine gleaming, as through ‘amber cloud: es 5 ey. 
“ O’er all the western sky; full soon, I ween, a |  Bhine 
“ His rude expression, and untutor’d airs, . 1a <. . . is 
« ‘ Beyond the power of language, will unfold - | a 9 

ire 





Go The form of beauty ere at his heart.” 
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| “ son) ) the oN takes most —. m colours. Wen no 


ape 


“ ‘ting Se sun, which 1s = wholly made up of ose di 


he Ry ferent: stains of light, that shew themselves in el ) ids of : 
“¢a different situation. For this reason we find the po ts, 


6 who are always addressing themselves to the wig : 
ee ch i more e of their epithets from Onee . 
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# vances to an of forms; beginning first with ror 5a 
te gost obviously regular. Hence the pleasure | which | 
_ dren, almost without exception, express, when they 
"gardens laid out after the Dutch manner; and hence 
justness of the epithet childish, or puerile, which is 
onne vi pe to Chatacienize this cia of ta 


duals a in nations. — te 43 
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“ “ formosion le a es ie op sph psntiagy nimium ne cre le : a 
colori, That. the adjective formosus originall referred ee 
‘to the b auty of form alone, is manifest from its etymo- 
log logys) and yet it would appear that, even to the correct PM). 
taste of Mirgil, it seemed no less Appian to the eBeauty ae 
of colour. me 
i. 2 In another passage the same a em is employ fey by the 
‘si a 1c. poet, as the most comprehensive which the et 
-affor ded, to describe the countless charms of ne 


ee beautiful season of the year: ¥. bree 
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sl ane Et nunc omnis ager, nunc omnis par turit arbos; | 
obese. ean | «Nunc frondent sylvz, nunc sibisatensiins annus.”* 


aay A. a ¢ i 
pe Similar remarks may be extended to the word Beauty, 










‘considered as in | part a modification of that of form; being 
aie eben a pleasing outhne is hug sketched, e 3 


28, however, Pai. eh, a Bara ‘anil to itself; 1 ‘more — 
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L Oe, when exhibited by: an animated picky? above . 


} Besiae 


bai se of was we give the name of. grace;—an | 
hich seems to depend, in secret degree, 
einen which th ri, pa derives 
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ttl hc only ‘and cna iabietaie of a column 
‘ £ smoke;-—or at the momentary beauties and splendours 
Ms incl ‘of fireworks, amid the darkness of pet In the ‘human 





po wee ed, mR taste and of mental elegance? “sie | 
| .From the combination of these three elements. (of ; 
lobe. of forms, and of motion) what a variety of com~_ 
pica. results may be conceived! And in any one of 
‘these re plaante can ascertain the respective share o 







each element in its production? Is it wonderful, then, that 
the word Beauty, supposing it at first to have been applied 
to colours. alone, should gradually and inseniibly gear 
‘a more extensive ‘meaning? 





In this enlargement, too, of the signification’ ‘ef: the 
word, it is particularly worthy of ‘remark, that itis, co 
in consequence of the.discovery of any quality belonging 
‘in common to colours, to forms, and to: motion, con-— 
_), sidered abstractly, that the same “word is now: applied to 
them indiscriminately. They all indeed agree 1 in this, that. 
oe they, give pleasure to the spectator; but there cannot, i 
é ‘ think, be: a doubt, that they please on principles essential cy 
| different; and that the transference of the word Be ty, 
. from the first to the last, arises solely from their undis- 
- tinguishable cooperatic .in producin the same 
~ effect, in consequence f their being all perceived by 
fe ! same organ, and at the same instant. =~ og 
‘Ttis not necessary for any of the purposes whic 
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ssent in view, ae should attempt th i: ve 

principles on which colours, forms, t motic , 2 

: Soe By 4 

sure to the, eye, With the ; ‘greater part of Mr. Alison’ 
i n, these qualities, I perfectly agrees although 
. He case a the first, Iam ) disposed to ascribe TOTO BG gw Oh 
¢ organic i impression, independently of any anced " f 
mR hh a 


expression. whatever, than he seems willing to 
i Vee. ; Wide .Y 7 







rh : ¢ opinion, however, we may adoat on this Neaeal is 
tle importance to the following argument, ‘pre ovided . 
ane ‘granted that each of these classes (comprehended — 
( ‘eh eEnenic: term Beaumtnl): i ha ina. sn cle 


cies PF ination from, one general Rohe itn: this! rl 
i. a mitt non s work seems to me to be beats 


Y oe i San sehsich ven been so ea 
[ attempted, on this subject, are not more unsuccessful _ 
cir execution, than they are mnphileecn tied in their © 
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piace en ngehed ti this: pa ‘of the Pond 6e | 

at ye n Mind. But although they. appear to have 
ed. at ist of i Inquiry. founded on the rules of .a sound 

an nd although their good sense has kept them. at a 
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Pi from #] hat vague and mysterious 


: cerning’ Beauty i ir - general, in which ‘so. many, of 


erect the orcs taiesenoes® Nhich their good taste ad 


z ee Vath 


formed i in some particular departments of the. fine arts, 


; justness of this criticism, so far as it refers to 


we ‘insinuate, “that es are totally destitute of { foun¢ | 
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predec cess sors deli ighted, ‘they. have, nevertheless, teen fr | 
quently » misled b 


into established maxims of universal applicat 


has been shewn i in a very is oe manner ihe 












dren very carly manifest at the siete of reenie ‘eat 
and uniform arrangements. The principles on which thes 
produce their effects, and which render. o one wanes fo 


the general fact be admitted; and about this ther ; 
possibly be any room for dispute. With: respec’ “46 the 
"theories which gay to account for the. ei nt 


ad same love of | piles Wage, of un 


turity of reason and experience, the haps 


nounce on all works of human art, where regula t) 
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oN THE BEAUTIFUL, ae, |, ee 
ra vue) eepcrane (NO "ic a POEs cg a we 
y en bik ak with Purposes ° utility. I ee 
mmending these-fo rms * 
 circumstan ces just mentioned, ‘tere’ is ot : s 
- which seems to me to have mi no inconsiderab ait a 
wa nd which I ‘shall take this opportunity. of r y Be f: 
slightly, sIdo not recollect to have seen it ane < 
questions of criticism. The principle I allude | 5 . 
at of the sufficient reason, of which so much use hs ya 
(and in my opinion sometimes very erroneously a 
de) in the philosophy of Leibnitz. What is it that, in, ay 
y thing which #8 ‘merely ornamental, and which, at the ™, m ‘ 
ne time, does not profess to be an imitation of nature, é 
Pence: forms displeasing? Is it not, at. genset in a e 
} % irregularities are infinite; and that no.circum- ‘ 
san I be imagined which should ee the no a : 
ice of the artist in favour of that particular figure si 
ich = has selected? The etae of aed figure 4 a 
Br te 
, Papccchts a ibeigseatle and inexplicable puzzle : 
‘spectator. Is it not also owing, én part, to this, that a 
; me ely ornamental, where no use, even ‘the. os 
ifl g, is ‘intended, the circular form ee or a “ae 

rity. over r all others? — ee ie ae 

house, “which is completely detached from all bother bs ii 


gs, hid’ which stands on a perfectly level founda. | Ne i 


y are we offended when the door is not placed. cx vie 
‘middle; ¢ or when ae | a window: on one i) Sages 


ery 


he door, and none ¢ corresponding to it on the o other? 


ot tht, we are at a loss to conceive how the choice | " 
chite r See be thus a where all cir 
( ; ‘ 























; savontisieincys appedr to token exactly 
“able effect is, in a great ‘measure, mo 
“any purpose o of utility is discovered; « ‘or ev eno 
contiguity of other. houses, or “some edi aah ie 
| shape of | ound, allows. us” to imagine, that some. reason | 
i iy able motive may have existed i in the artist?s mind, thou; sh 
: we may be unable to trace it. An irregular castell: ted edi , 
fice, ‘set down on a dead flat, conveys an idea of whim j 
os folly in the designer; and it would convey this idea; | 
wine: strongly than it does, were it not that the imitat 


“of something else, which we have previously seen Wi 
pleasure, makes the absurdity less revolting. The. ‘sa 


| 
r ‘ i 
: 
oe 
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or yet greater irregularity, would not only satisfy, 
“delight the cye, in an ancient citadel, whose ground 





> ~ ‘ande acids followed the rugged surface and fantastic 
hea projections of the rock on which it is built. ‘The obliqu 
- position of a window in a house, would be ‘intolerab 

a but utility, or rather necessity, reconciles the eae to it 
at once, in the cabin of a ship. ae cnn 

clin hanging up against the wall of an apartment suit . 

ber of pictures, of different forms: and sizes, the sar - 


i’ _ consideration will be Pei to determine pi prop riety 





' vik. from the other, and i in the same norkesdien ‘She 


cy 


“there i is eT one which, in feet of pip or size, i 










ig Per ta seat Aistant’ from both. | 
Beh, aii Numberless other illustrations of this princi : 
on me; but I have -ady said enough 1 to eshe 
tion which I annex to it, and perhaps more than, 
"of my feaders, its iil ta may appey: t jus 





dD np aay: as cheb are every ‘ens with th ei cgi 
of Almighty Power, and of Unfathomable'Dési , we do 

‘not look for that obvious uniformity of plan which we ex- 7 
pect to find in the productions of beings endowed with» > He, 
the san : faculties, and actuated by the same motives 
as ourst 
ry, in ‘the grand outlines sketched by Jer hand, appears 
perfectly suited to that infinity which is:associated, in. our 
sonceptions, with all her operations; while it enhances, to _ 






s. A deviation, from uniformity, on the contra- 
















: n astonishing degree, the delight arising from the regu- 
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i which, in her minuter details, she every where scat: 
such Mievhadstibic profusion. — Ss 
iS ‘indeed, by very slow degrees, that this %. for YN: a 
atural beauty is formed; the first impulse of youth iy 
prompting i it (as I before hinted) to subject nature to: F we 
2 





Ree ges ality  § Se, 


‘rules borrowed from the arts of human life. When such 3) 


taste, however, is at length acqui ired, the former not Pigs” 6 





y appears false, but ludicrous; and perishes of itself, sek 
out. any danger of again reviving. — The associa- Bar: 

s, on the other hand, Ie which the love oF nature 15260 
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oR S traces af art, which foitierly lent an Rare at si 
the netiear beauties which it was employed, to" 
» become n now themselv offensive, erect 


spblying defects anid cometing blemishes, the 
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| ike Be ie last. stage of taste, ‘therefore, in the p roe Tes ‘ 
of i i S improvement, leads to the admiration 0 f what Mar. 


J 8 verum et t barbarum; te Rus as Ai 


So a ug dni. 
de ix “Where if Art 


as nee 
vet “Ber dar’d to tread, *twas with unsandala fot, a pig 









ae it, is a wee which I do not mean te to Bers 
_ haps a task to which the faculties of man are. gh Ok Cote od i 
“pletely adequate. Not that this furnishes any hilt 
the inquiry, or diminishes the value of such approxi 


the truth, as we are able to establish O : 
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our ‘best writers on the eatoy have been “ee 
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aware. of its Seely, and that na have all sh 










particular classes: of facts, (and perhaps accurately a 


nave ve collected from these) a naa of vel ee 





woes “are we Hkely me occur to his followers, pee tl 

7 ‘scope. of the foregoing , doctrines. The’ tat si 
appear long to some y readers; but I cou not 
to engage any attentio to the sequel of these d 






Le) ae we eat ai - * See Note (8). hk ha 
. i wi ve s vy % af ef j i 
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fess a folly, than I cole have done by: tu 
at once in a connected and didactic form. — 


















i ian ws owirn THE FOREGOING CONCLUSIONS. me 


Aone « the various wrens who have turned | 









peek ut ie than Mr. Burke; pe y wil j 


ti to | 9 him, it ay, be ay questioned, if any one « Ps 






“CAUSES 0) i alle amounts to more thon a crite inf rent 
= to some i er class or eae of | the 
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me Be cdl worthy of observation, that stds 





~ good sense has resisted completely the metaphys sical 
terics of the schools, he has suffered himself t to ‘be 


Kited EY y 


astray, by. a predilection for that hy pothetical “phy 

concerning the connection between mind and n 
acta 

which has become SO fashionable of late - 


“T his sort fr philosophy was much in vogue, all over 
about, the time when Mr. Burke’s book first appear 
aie perhaps, chiefly of the enthusiastic admiration eG 
7. excited <a the spirit of Laws, then recently published. 
_ .scopical observations | ‘on “the papillee of a sheep’s tohgu 
Montesquieu has there appealed in his reasonines co 
operation of physical causes on the mind, bear a remar 
blance to some of the data assumed by Mr. Burke i in 
gical conclusions with Tespect to our bala he. € 
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lizat indeed - 
c ea as that a rss fie “ae Eneyclope- 
die, but yet much. more extensive than Ne nature of the _ 
subject will admit ‘of;—That, in the o bjects of a I our 
_ different external. senses, there is some common quality 
“to which the epithet Beautiful may be applied; and that 
this ep: 





thet, in all these different cases, conveys the same 









. Instead, for example, of supposing (agreeably 
| ipetrine which I have already suggested). that the 
het in question is applied to colours and to forms, in 
4 consequence of their both producing their pleasing effects. 
pee pai of the same organ, he endeavours to 






| fh he beauty 
“Dot Ee ee and ee , are as nearly relited as Wei!) we Ds 
can well suppose it possible for things of such dil crent 

to be. * In both cases, he asserts, that the be 
- Beautiful o 0 ject has a tendency to produce an agreeable | | aay 





Bcc ‘natures ; 


E: a aren in the fibres; and it is in this tendency that he 
_ conceives the essence of the Beautiful to consist. In far- 
"ther illustration of this, he observes, ‘ that smooth things 

‘ ire 1 relaxing; that sweet things, which are the s7 smooth of sage 

a ée taste, pare: relaxing too; and that sweet smells, which bear hy 


wat 


Bs ¢6 a great affinity to sweet tastes, relax very remarkably.’ ig | 











Te adds, that. “we often apply the quality of rwectaae, 
: m etaphorically to visual objects;” after which observa 
on, ie i Bi oboses, “for the better carrying on. this 
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setvablevin the extreme sh ‘ieabhiie abruptness of Asay’ 
pushy hich incessantly inter: upt the natural flow of Mr; Burke’s 
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Ma rratis, ony of 
wv pee la te 
4 beautiful 9 of the : 


te of his remarks on. fake causes, “ pies, ae, 
“ ‘ness and ‘sweetness are beautiful.” The quotation is. 
longer than I ‘could have wished; but I was unigbog, to. 
Pe, an abridgment of it in my own words 






ce ‘con itrary, the application of smooth bodies relax:—gen- . 


lent | t pains and : 


OS ae ri 
a un. i 


Ou tle stroking with a smooth hand allays vio 
» cramps, and relaxes the suffering parts from thei 
Pot natural tension; and it has, therefore, very. often, no 





as mean effect in removing swellings and obstructions. . ft 
« The sense of feeling is highly gratified with smooth | 
“bodies. A bed smoothly laid and soft, that i is, where: the ‘ 
Oh resistance iS every way inconsiderable, is a great I luxury; ia 
«6 disposing to an universal relaxation, and induci ng, be- 4 
<a yond any thing else, that species.of it called : sleep, 
Nor ig it only in the touch that smooth bodies caus 4 
a ae measure ch relaxation. In the sme d taste. 
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* hi this pai 68 his theory, Mr. Burke has very clos ly follov 






ith , Eaandesass whose fancy anticipated the same hypothesis, without the ° 

i 4 aid of Microscopical observation, Pe Na a TS AOE ak : 
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“they all evidently tend to relax their respective senso- 
‘ies: Let us first consider the taste. Since it” is most 
easy to inquire into the Fibpemmics of liqhids, and since 
all things seem to want a fluid vehicle’ to make them 
“tasted at all, I intend rather to consider the liquid than 
the solid parts of our food. The vehicles ofall tastes are 


“water and oi!. And what determines the taste, 'is'some _ 


“* salt which affects variously, according to its nature, or 
a, ge of being combined with other things. Water 
“and oil, simply considered, are capable of giving ‘some 
% pleasure to the taste. Water, when simple, is insipid} 
* inodorous, colourless, and smooth; itis found, when 
‘not cold) to be a great resolver of spasms, and lt ibrica= 






cores 


tor ¢ f£ the fibres: this power it probably owes to® its 
smoothness. For, as fluidity depends, according to the 
* most general opinion, on the roundness, smoothness, 


“ and weak cohesion of the component parts of any body; 
“ and, as water acts merely as a simple fluid, it follows, 

“that the cause of its fluidity is likewise the cause of its 
relaxing quality; namely, the smoothness and slippery 


“texture of its parts. ‘The other fluid vehicle of tastes is. 


oil. This too, when simple, is insipid, inodorousycelour- 
a and smooth to the touch and taste. iti is smoother 
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ae 


** Huc Ae uti mellis dlactisque liquores 
* Jucundorsensu lingue, tractentur in ore; 


~~ Centauri feedo porter quent ora sapore: : 
- “Ut facilé agnoscas ¢ levibus, atque rotundis ea * 
“6 Esse ea, que sensus jiicundé tangere, possunt. ete 
am, t contra, qua amara, atque aspera, cunque vident tur,” 
ee Hec magis hamatis inter se nexa tener; _ : 

| ow ‘ Proptereaque,, solere vias rescindere nostris. ares 
“ Sensibus, intr oituque suo ‘perrumpere corpus. 
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Se of the puseige is not less cur ious.’ 
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K Sia fh that water iS ‘not’ SO ‘sot avid smooth. pp tees : 

se “ that to this, oil, or water, were added a certain quantity 
EY 2} AeGf a specific ’ salt, which had a pawer of putting the 
- “nervous. papille of the tongue in a gentle vibr tory mo- 





“tion; as suppose sugar dissolved in it; the smo¢ 
i of the oil, and the vibratory power of the salt, cat 
. sense we call sweetness. In all sweet bodies, sugar, 





A substance ey nate different from augat oe 



















| Biihieo thay are rolled backward and fora ane over 
Wa he 
~ » “one another, you will easily conceive, how sweetness, 

a « which consists in a salt of such nature, affects the taste; i 


“fora single globe, (though somewhat. pleasant to the 





as 5 yet, by the regularity of its form, and. 

“ somewhat too sudden deviation of its. parts from arigl t 

i line, it is nothing near so pleasant to the touch as sever ] 

i i. _s¢globes, where the hand gently rises to one, and. fal is to 

a fed another; sand this pleasure is greatly increa ed, i 

_ ‘lobes are inmotion, and sliding over one 

: ; “ this soft variety prevents. that weariness, wh ich the 
“form disposition of the several globes would. ‘other 

“ produce. T bingy in sweet liquors, the parts of the 

ane vehicle though: most probably round, are y et S 
~~ o 4 
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cone eal the figure of their component parts from 
P nicest. inquisition ion of the. microscope; andicense- 
‘quently, being’ so excessively minute, they have a = . he 
oe flat simplicity to the taste, ‘resembling the effects of | 
‘a ay or bodies to the touchy toe if a body be 


. It is clear, from their unveiling their 7 figuidh 
microscope, that the particles of sugar are con- 
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2 siderably larger than those of water or oil; and consé- : 
vu quently, that their effects, from their roundness, will be : 4 
“more distinct and palpable to the nervous papillz of ‘ 
bd “ that nice organ the tongue. They will induce Fd sense, i 
al led sweetness, which, in a weak manner, we disco- fl 
Sri er in oil, and ina yet weaker in water; for, insipid as \ 
fe they are, ‘water and oil are, in some degree, sweet; and Pati 
eit may be observed, that insipid things of all kinds ap- We: ‘ 
proach more nearly to the nature of sweetness, than CO i oe 
a“ that of any other taste. yy SL Neal, saat ‘a 
bar : a Tn noi other s senses, we mite mere that Saucony i be 7 


yore 





Nici all’stich, piesisity those which are most oil ae A aa 
sen frequently, and in a large quantity, very much tue bart 
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sae the tone of the stomach. Sweet smells, which . ay ‘ 
bear a great affinity to sweet tastes, relax very remark. or 
The smell of peat disposes people to ‘drowsi- a 
S shane this relaging éf effect is further apparent from the > 
idice which | people of weak nerves receive from 
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#88 ee * ‘PME BEAUTIFUL, cee — 
If this diternd of Mr. Burke had led to rig Peactical con. 


sequences, I should not have thought it worth while, | not: 
withstanding Its repugnance to my own opinions, to have 


‘made any reference to it here; but as it is intimately con- 


nected with some of his subsequent conclusions concerns 
ing Beauty, which I consider as not only unsound in their 
logical foundation, but as calculated to bias and mislead 


; ay 
the Taste, Iwas anxious, before proceeding to an exami- 


nation of these, to satisfy my readers, how litle’ support 
they derive from the hypothetical disquisitions premised 
to them, in order to prepare the way for their more easy 
admission. As for the physiological discussion! itself, lam 
inclined to think, that few, even of Mr. Burke’s most par- 
tial admirers, will now be disposed to’estimate its merits 


very highly. By some others, I would willingly believe, 
- that it may be valued chiefly as an illustration of the absur- 
dities in which men of the most exalted genius are sure 


toinvolve themselves, the moment they lose sight, in their 
inquiries concerning the human mind, of the sober rules 


me 
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Be ancl sib 1 | ree | 
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” ce segpinaaiiciaati FOURTH. 


“CONTINUATION OF THE CRITICAL STRICTURES ON MR. BURKE'S FUN- 
DAMENTAL PRINCIPLES CONCERNING BEAUTY INFLUENCE OF 
Se ‘THESE PRINCIPLES ON THE SPECULATIONS OF MR. PRICE, 


ere ie 
In enumerating the qualities constantly observable’ in 
beautiful objects, Mr. Burke lays a peculiar stress on 






that of smoothness; ‘a quality’ (he observes) ‘* so essen- 
tial to beauty , that he cannot recollect any thing beau- 
* tiful that is not smooth. In trees and flowers, smooth 
leaves are beautiful; smooth slopes of earth in gardens; 
* smooth streams in landscapes; smooth coats of birds and 
“ bests in animal beauty; in fine women, smooth skins; 
** and, in several sorts of ornamental furniture, smooth and 
“ polished surfaces. A very considerable part of the effect 


“of beauty is owing to this quality; indeed the most con-. 


* iderable. For, take any beautiful object, and give it a 
“broken and rugged surface, and however well formed 
c it may be in other respects, it pleases no longer. Where- 


4 as, let it want ever so many of the other constituents, if | 


“it wants not this, it becomes more pleasing than almost 
“ the others without it. This seems to me” (continues 
r. Burke) “so evident, that I am a good deal surprised 
i" “ that none who have handled the subject, have made any 
| “ mention of the quality of smoothness, inthe enumera- 
“tion of those that go to the forming of beauty. For, 
Peindecd. any rugged, any sudden projection, any sharp 
« angle, ads; in the highest degree, contr ary to that idea.” 
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270 Ley ge dees ‘BEAUTIFUL, 
St These’ observations contain the ‘whole « Mr. Bu 
déanines on ‘this essential “constituent ne and, | 4 
confess, I cannot’ recollect any philosophical conclusion 
ined more erroneous i in BISEN, ‘or more feebly sup- 
ported. | N , ” . ’ 2 s near eg ih, 
_ That the smoothness of many objects is one constitu- 
ent of their beauty, cannot be disputed. In consequence 
‘or that intimate association which is formed in the mind 


al 


between the perceptions of sight and those of t such, it 
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is reasonable to expect, that those qualities. which. give 
pleasure to the latter sense, should also be agreeable 1 se? 
the former. Hence the agreeable impression which the 
éye receives from all those smooth objects about which 
the sense of touch is habitually conversant; and hence, i in 
such instances, the unpleasant appearance of ruggedness, 
or of asperity. The agreeable effect, too, of smoothness 
is often heightened by its reflecting so copiously thesrays 
of light; as in the surface of water, in polished mirrors, 
and in the fine kinds of wood employed 1 in ornamental 
- furniture. In some instances, besides, as in the last now 
_ mentioned, smoothness derives an additional recom n¢ 











i ‘ dation from its being considered as a mark of finish ‘ , 
ee ayy wie and’ of a skilful artist.* ae Ms 
Hi) id _ See : “apt UM 
Re) ? Wa 4 * , idol a « is ¥ 
te * In general, we consider roughness as chatacteyaiiee the cm 
me ae of nature; smoothness, as the effect of human industry. I ey 


those natural productions which were intended to furnish 

Ripe wy ials of our various arts. In other cases, as in the plumage f 
ee birds, the glossy skins of many quadrupeds, &c. &e. Nature has 
be i ian ti given to her own work a finished perfection, which no art can ri riva al. . 
ent: ‘By an easy metaphor, we transfer these words to human charac - 
iat We speak of rough good SENSE | 
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} we may add, that the ideas of beaut y formed 
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ea bi, 
warped, ‘nota little, by the notions \ we are, 


led to ‘entertain. concerning the charms. of he other. That 
in female, beauty, a smooth skin i is an essential inglicties 
‘must be granted in favour of Mr. Burke’s theory: Now is’ we 
at at all difficult to conceive how this association may in- is ee 
fluence our taste in various other instances.* | hi hai ad 
Still, 1 however, Mr. Burke’ s general proposition i is vedi 
far Sag holding universally. In one which hang, little: 


Ra 
oat 


hy The. idea of female beauty was evidently uppermost in Mr. 
Burke’s ‘mind, when he wrote his buok; and it is from an induction, 
‘ec nfined almost exclusively to the qualities which enter into its com- 
f Bition, that. he draws the whole of his inferences with respect to 
beauty in general. Even in treating of the beauty of Nature, his » 
ime gination always delights to repose on her softest and most femi- 
nin ie features; or, to use his own language, on “ such qualities as in- 
«“ duce i in us a sense of tenderness and affection, or some oth pas- 
« sion the. most nearly resembling these.” So far as this par cular 
application of the word is concerned, the induction appears to me 
ust. and comprehensive; and [ readily subscribe to the, opinion of 
« Price, when he assumes it “ as perfectly clear, that Mr. Burke’s 
general principles of beauty—smoothness, gradual variation, deli-_ . 
cacy of make, tender colours, and such. as insensibly melt inte 
| a other, are strictly afiplicable to female beauty; so much so, 
th at not, one of them can be changed or diminished without a mas 
‘ nifest minution of beauty.”——(Essay on Beauty, prefixed, to Mer 
'Price’s: logue, p- 22)) 0. 3 
a In ) peculating on the idea of the beautiful in general, it seems evi- ib 
dent, that we ought to begin’ with selecting our instances from ob- — re 
‘jects. intended to Bega their eflect on the eye Ao and Sis akc * 































ASS sociations tare the perceptions of the éther. senses . 
ssoci ations of a moral nature;—by considerations of utility, § Re. 
be o By following the opposite plan, and’ fixing (unconsciously 
ay 8). on female beauty as his standard, Burke as fallen into the 
listake, against which he has so judiciously Ce tioned his Tead- 
o a caer within the bounds of a partial 
in ition or et anion (See the Es S 






y on Taste, prefixed. to 
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vay lors 


ost we never. think of saihsish ih esine 
Lir nation of touch, as well as in artificial, ob K 
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; vit aie has not only nok owhedeed the beg 
rose, but has connected with this fact some others, all 
“ i 3 inconsistent, in‘my opinion, with the peculiar notion 
adopted from Mr. Burke. “Flowers are the most de! 
lof inanimate objects; but their queen, the ro 
‘Fou gh bush, whose leaves are serrated, and Whie " 
he moss-rose has the addition of a rough hairy fi 
nakes a part of the flower itself.”—— fore 
) fe. those are sit eee whose le ay 


payer: GGED.” — whiten 
n eRe vine 2 leaf has, i in ‘all respects, a strong nak 
6 G Jeaf c of the p plane, and that extreme richness 6) 
« shatp angles, those, sudden variations, so > eat r 
« beauty , when considered _ by itself.” 
cn Jagged points and angles” is st 
is pill of va s° of ‘metal. 





EC 1 tele, nan agresble smanees the ray js ih 
3 ce; too, the- beauty of the brilliant cut in diamonds, — 
“and and. of of the numberless angular forms (so contrary to Mr. 
B theory) in ornaments of cut crystal 9, 
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ore reeable fifieat of the smooth shaven sale in ae in 


tions. lia convey of the industry, pee ae 


ployed” in forming them, and in keeping | them in 
para sarnagpbness, and. trae poder world 
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Syetal te dinges ab 
angles, the san 

‘ formerly: raades a col 1 chiefly: 
to things destined to be: handled, ey nibioWigiel now. 
from experience would ao or injure the sense of touc bes 

It is felt, too, in some cases, in which objects ‘are con 











_ dered in relation’ to certain uses or purposes for ‘sili h 
“they are intended; as in the sharp and inconvenient Pasi 
ings of a road. But, abstracting from these. and: other ans 
alogous exceptions, it does not occur to’ me, that. angles’ 

_ and other: sudden variations are offensive ‘0 the eye. T 


CES ee, ih 


have ar mentioned the desde forms of cut | is 
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ved tpusiaiel | Lieg 

_A sharp angle is offensive in a Ae 
porns progress of the stream is too: abrupt ly 
ov into a new ephme ie saith cine beca 


eq quence ¢ of the gradual influence Bf: l 
: es i 


saliant adgmeicina, angles, 


is, however, curious, and a 
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truth of thoes remarks, that we judge of the beauty of a 
lake on principles perfectly different; and that nothing in 
nature’ can be conceived more pleasing, than when its 
shores are deeply. indented by bays and creéks; or when 
sharp promontories advance boldly towards each: other 
from opposite sides of the water. On this circumstance 
(as the Abbé de Lille has well remarked) is founded the 


characteristical difference between the beauties of a lake’ 


and those of a river. 

x." ~ vl 

e  Autant ape la riviére en sa molle souplesse 
“ D’un rivage anguleux redout la rudesse, 

i « Autant les bords aigus, les longs enfoncemens 

i wheal Sont d’un lac étendu les plus beaux ornémens. 

& - Que la terre tant6t s’avance au sein des ondes, 

i  Tantét qu’elle ouvre aux flots des retraites profondes; , 

Et qu’ainsi s’appellant d’un mutuel amour, 
«¢ Et la terre et les eaux se cherchent tour-a-tour.. 
“Ces aspects variés amusent votre vue.”* 


* The doctrine which I have been now controverting, 


ae respect to the effects of smoothness and of asperity, 

entitled to more than common attention, as it forms the 
aaa work of a very Ingenious and elegant Essay on 
the Picturesque, which, for several years past, has ‘de- 
Servedly attracted a great deal of public attention. Indeed 
it was chiefly with a view to this work (the author of 


which seems to me to have been misled in his phraseolo- . 


uit eit 
_ * Les Jardins —The same observation had been previously made 
by Mr, Wheatley, i in his “ Observations on Modern Gardening,’ 4th 
edit. .p. 66. — In a lake, just the reverse of a river, creeks, bays, 
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rir cesses of every ‘kind, are always in character, sometimes neces- 
“ sary, and generally beautiful: the objections to them in the one, are 


‘ recommendations of them in the other.” 
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i i a y iy points: Gonne : e | 
ree which: + consider as no less’ open te 
criticism.» TSE SSE CREE RRS SIT io OE  () nee mh 
wae _Aécordngto Mr. Price, tite ‘circumstances wn “— . 


















! heen both must sib sitter in si sich 
effect completely agreeable. Smoothness, wavin | 
and the other circumstances mentioned by Burke 






characteristical of the Beauatyl Aasperity, ‘sh 
&c. of the Picturesque. iy 

Be this conclusion Mr. Price was natural 
necessarily led, by his admission, at his. fi 
Mr. Burke’s peculiar tenets as so many in 






ian In the progress of his subsequent r rese 





r | a ‘ing numberless ingredients 1 in agreeable 
ee male not: be brought under Burke’s 
a hoies which ‘‘ go to the compositi 
- he was forced to arrange them under s 
wher wi teed rather to MAYS coneliae 
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n bof its not being pictures | nC 
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ac es). among the conatiencitt of Eaten as well as: shadi 
posites; and I ‘would study the art of combining them 
fie ot in the arbitrary definitions of. shepiiel bue he 


rious modern writers concerning the iba he 
hd ifferent forms produce their effects, and the con- 
ns of | e of them (particularly of Hogarth) with 
et to he waving line, do great. honour to their in- 
ity, and may probably admit, in some of the arts, of 
1 seful practical applications: but philosophical dis- 
$s well as universal practice, requires, that the 

nfhe word Beauty, instead of being restrict- 


conformity ‘to any partial system whatever, should 
» be ne generic ond for expressing ssid 


" aye: 


-more, ‘ye that this line seems, roman 





yer , they’ are ae ee Re 
hi yeh th — 


“Wg th for, in cases vat she laden sort, she via aided 
agi eeable effects connected with material forms, consider= 
ed abstractly, are so easily overpowered by the 
weighty considerations suggested by views of fitness:2 

. utility, that the maxims adapted to one ar ill seldom. 
iaad: of much use mines — to enone bites i 


her easy - deviations from the inn line are calleniainil 
ed for by the shape of the ground, or PY a er 


pepe shan‘ a road. Be ssinlening shoul p 
“eval and lai In this last case, a am Bonen Wj 





























Diilscacestinéd In judging of an Dekceste toa penne ee 
have always. @ secret reference to the form and fnccnll” 


aS 


oo wheel-carriages4y))) es 


in ne air: useful inaieneyy its ploasifia effect may y be des 
str “ahi by the. most trivial circumstances, bis 
Ireco lect period when serpentine ridges, in leapt 
1, were retty generally considered in Scotland as 
tiful; and if they were equally consistent with good 
andry, Ihave ’no doubt that they would be more 
= the eye than straight ones. The association, — 


which is NOW slp ain established tesa 


ion of the Mdcstitstots of basil ys but: I am per- Ni ia 
at | sy} peak in perfect conformity to the common _ 
mon language of mankind, when T say, ie 

| enn than‘a mighty a fic 
6 nil sites esse, nec usu weet n 0 
Nes * apetoen paw i 
gett, - hi i ear ais sh flot’ : 
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‘state of combination. Thus there are certain colours which 


’ possessine’anyv such recommendation, produce a pleasing” 
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' CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT. © APE Ch ee we, 
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"To the latitude in the use of the word Beauty, of which 
Thave been thus attempting to vindicate the propriety, it 


has been objected, both by Mr. Burke and Mr. Price, 
that it has a tendency to produce a conf: usion of ideas, and, 
to give rise to ill-judged applications of the term. ‘The 
inconveniencies, however, of which they complain, appe : 
to me to have arisen entirely from their own inattention: to 





‘a very important distinction among the various elements, 


or ingredients, which may enter into the composition of 
the Beautiful. Of these elements, there are some which 
are themselves intrinsically pleasing, without a reference 
to any thing else; 'there are others which please only. ina 









every person would pronounce to’be pleasing, when pr 
sented singly to the eye; there are others, which, without 


effect when! happily assorted. The Beauty of the former 
may be said to be absolute or intrinsic; ee pi the latter. 
to’ be only relative. hy SA 

ae other livers Hb be mentio ed 


Sess nd ¢ bad ‘eesti: isa easily 
‘that thie effect apight not be: ame agreeable to those whose « 
“memory was able. to supply 1 adily the rest of the features. sf 
Yo a stranger (if I may judge from my own feelings) it 

s scarcely less offensive than if it had poe painted in 
the middle of her forehead. ee ht : Ni ja a. 
| reasoning about the Beautiful, Mr. Burts ante 
attention, aly i ve ‘to those clement of 






















or a Feces by a Neate of these alone. If, 
ead of ‘following this synthetical process, he had be- 
ul with considering the beautiful in its more complicated 
forms, , (the: ‘point of view unquestionably in which it is 
‘most eens toa 5) tipi ata to examine it, when his 






intrinsically ei while nthe which are not tle 


cessar’ - ingredier n Bomip.Of ot , ae a 















ih oe to mize es, Or conte ositions. rest 1 
from a skilful paisiiaieen of them, that ‘the epi 
ere ieee this. rfew rhepecnlpat to. 


mm 


a sings? cate both are, oe cases, oliee essenti 12 
those effects, which, in the art.of cookery, corresp 
“that composite beauty, which it is the TIC of the: i 
aon of the poet to create. iy ig 

_ A great deal of what Mr. Price hag,so eke it | 
py alli with respect to the picturesque, is. applicable: 
iyhat I have heae called rehatine eontign iagee so ta 










act genus from the Beautiful, it would certainly 
been more logical to say, that the former is, in som 
an. important element i in the composition « of the lat te 


My bia eygrn oki I cannot conceive any Pm igcivle wha 
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‘cases, he has departed widely from established use; and, 
in consequence of this, when he comes to compare, ac- 
cording to his peculiar definitions, the picturesque and 
the beautiful together, he has ¢ given to many observations, 
equally just and refined, an air of paradox, which might 
i ve been easily avoided, by employing a more. cautious 
phraseology. Tn justification of this criticism, it is neces- 
sary to introduce here a few remarks on the different 
sceptations in which the epithet staat ne has been 
fitherto understood in this country, since it was natural- 
ized by the authority of our classical writers.* ei 
‘And first, as to the oldest and most general use of the 
r rd; it seems to me an unquestionable proposition, 
That if this is to be appealed to as the standard of pro- 
pricty, the word does’ not refer immediately to landscapes, 
or to any visible objects, but to verbal description. It 
means, that graphical power by which’ poetry and elo- 
uence Boones effects on the mind analogous to those 
“ a picture. Thus every person would naturally apply 
the epithet to the following description of a Gapipaasie cath 
| jomson’ S Seasons: | 








ee oe Black fein the stroke above, the mountain-pine, 

A, A leaning shatter’d trunk, stands scath’d to heaven, 
he “The talk of future ages; and below, 

Bhi A. lifeless | group the blasted cattle lie: 

a Here the soft flocks, with that same harmless look 
“They wore alive, and ruminating still) 

“In fancy’s eye; and there the fr Stilt bull aa 


“ And ox: Bale raised.” f Bie 






To event, Perccer. any, misapprehensions of my 
| " | 


* See Note (T). 
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peers ‘limit that epithet (aecsitiatd o its ety: 
~ logy), to 0 objects ‘of “Sight; butt to ‘extendieea ailabalg 
tails, of whatever kind, by a happy selection of whic 1 
imagination may be forcibly impressed. In the follc 
_sentencé, Dr. Warton applies the word picturesque (é 
af think with the most exact propriety) to a passage 


Bis | homson, where it is somewhat curious, that every © 












Na ablee mentioned recals some impression upon 
— alone." > ee ie vies 
eaten “How y full,” _&y s Warton) “ how lari ani 
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¢ : ' b LN a ot ae 
_ ©QVoud rings the frozen earth and hard reflects ih 
«A double noise; while at his evening watch, 9 





_ . | The village dog deters the nightly thief i shay ee 
beaks. i The heifer lows; the distant waterfall” re ae ‘thas a 
vai a “ Swells in the breeze; and with the hasty ‘read e és : 
Me Site ‘deh Of tr aveller, the hollow- -sounding plain. ; an NS 
“Shakes from afar.” ee Koa o | 














cl ' sito sienthbation of other Words which ha na 
“termination, and are borrowed from the Italian, 
the medium: of the French. The word arabesque r 
ample, ‘expresses: something which as executed in 

style, of the Arabians; moresque, something in th : 
4 Me of the. Mo ors; and ae somethi ig bearing: 
mh st en lance t © certain whimsical pait ings fou 
grotto, oF Wibtcaceus apartment at Rome. In ike | 
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tur esque properiy:mieans w hai is done in the wie : 
1 ibis ee ‘spirit of a painter; and it. was thus, if I am 
jot much mistaken, that the word was ¢ommonly em- 
ployed, when it was first adopted in England. Agreeably 
the same idea, the Persians, it is said, distinguish the 
ate degrees of descriptive power in different writers, | 
by calling them painters or sculptors: in allusion to which 
‘pra actice, the title of a sculptor-poet has. been bestowed by _ 
fa very i ingenious critic on Lucretius, in consequence of 
the singularly bold relief which he gives to his images.* 





















late years, since:a taste for landscape-painting came 
r ‘fashionable in this island, the word picturesque has 
een frequently employed to denote those combinations 
; spretips or attitudes of objects, that are fitted for the | 
| purposes of the painter. It is in this sense that the word : 
is used by Mr. Gilpin in his Observations on Picturesque 
Beauty; and I am inclined to think, that it is in this sense 
‘it. is nOW most commonly understood, in speaking of 


ad oy oh Ne or of the works ‘a ei architect. 


uty : or miéSodish an object may be me he 
A being picturesque, or picturesque without being | 
3 autiful, yet there is not any inconsistency’or ineompati- 
i ility i in the ideas. . On the contrary, it is only when, t the 

wo Lore. : united, that landscape- Pa ti ng produces y 
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a ‘ Dr. Warton, Essay” on the Genius of Pope, Vol. If. a 165. 
tee Note (U). yg 
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rai same navidad be éxtaried to the sated | 
"ween which and the Bezutiful, there certainly ‘does not ~ 


| exist that incongruity si bp most English writers | ave | 


late been pleased to suppose.t The sublime beauties. 
nature; the sublime beauties oF the sacred Cie 7 


‘ 


_ «* Mr. Price himself appears to be sensible of this, from the pare 
ee thesis i in the following sentence; “There is nothing more ill judg 
“or more Tikely to create confusion, (if we agree with Mr. B ‘ke in 
“his idea of beauty,) than the joining of it to the picturesque, aha my 

: StS the.character by the title of Picturesque ean. (Page 


“}The prevalence of this idea (which doe 




















'$ not seem to have’¢ 
_ ed much ground on the continent) i is to be ascribed chiefly z t] 

weight of Mr. Burke’s authority. To many of the passages which: 
_ both he and Dr. Blair have quoted from poets and orators, as exam= 
“. ples of the Sublime, a Frenchman would undoubtedly conside 
hy epithet Beau as at least equally applicable. st qe, 
_ Mr. Burke’s theory concerning the connection nets 
and AS al could not fail to confirm him in his arr 








_rary rode, bof judging, instead. of clang: that more importa 
class of facts confirmed by the consent of different ages and | nati 

With respect to the taste of the ancient Greeks upon this ‘subj 
accor ree to ee dechaees: and ee were sos sam 








ed ane ingenious, 









translation of A ‘istotle? s Treatise 0 on Poca pp. aa 26 é 
‘From the. contrast perpetually stated between the meanin ; of tl i 
words Beau and JolZ, Mr. Price concludes, that ‘the French, like 
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| he se ee Sees as s eulivines epithele 4 to ee the 
jeaning of the generic name Beauty in particular. in- 
Ices. A great variety of other epithets besides. these © 
e found to be necessary, for the expression of our feel- 
5 cai different occasions. i} is thus that we speak of | 













‘ms the gay and lively beauties of his Allegro a 


ay 
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ae 
His, 
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7 the more ancient Tale appear* to > hall considered ae stature 
s almost a requisite of beauty, and not only in men, but in women.’ 
inference I am inclined to agree with him; although I must, . 
h > same time, confess, that I know of no French writer, (not ex-. 
ge the Abbé Girard) who has enabled met to draw a line. between 
vO epithets, completely * -*sfactory to myself. I recollect at 
pr sent two instances, in which tr Phcata be glad to see their respec- 
imp s happily translated into our language. In the first, both 
ets. are een to the same person; and at the same Beriog: a 


iGdaiks Abide ) ’ 
Une femme ne Pept euéres étre belle que hue pie’ mais alle 


A le ie pee onesie Ca Bi ae) 
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contrast between ae wedi and the Comic? a Be: 
_ tiful and the Tragic; the Beautiful and the Pathe or 
Nag the Beautiful and the Romantic. ao a 
oh Thave said, that it is only when the Beautiful and hd 
P ‘Prelaresa are united, that landscape- -painting produces ; 
its highest effect. The truth of this proposition Seeing to 


‘be unquestionable, unless we suppose, that no part rt of the 









Chect of a picture arises from its conveying the idea 0 
beautiful original. - ; oe ie 
Ne) “It is true that, in the details of a landscape, there ; are 
es often many circumstances possessing no intrinsic beauty i: 
Bigs “ which have a far happier effect than the highest beau ties 
“ae which could be substituted in their place. On examina- 
a tion, “however, it will be found, that the effect of. these 


circumstances does not depend on éhieir intrinsic qualities , 













| fy se on | their. oo significance or oT oe 


the word not’ very remote from its meaning, pak iy 
ot SS uth, 
* Neither: Mr. ‘Price nor Mr. Gilpin appear to me to hav 
gelicentiy. aware of the difference between the meanin 


the piece. In the former sense, it conveys. an val quite disti 
from the Beautiful, and (as will erwards appear) sometimes at va= 
riance “with igh | the other sense, there can be no doub at th 
beauty of the scene represented eal add Pope to the ple 

ing. efiget of phe oar des 
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ric ted i means ae faniciicts awit, 
ion 1 of af apeaptok Tts effect bhi on hay nam, 


rtist te Be canted, and el he: is to Fel acfathet : 
ulti ; a ly to the beauties which are supplied or ioe a 
for the same. reason that the pleasing effect of the profile, 
atti of a beautiful woman is ultimately to be 
re! er red, aes to what is seen, but to what is recalled to. 
memory; or. (to take an instance still more general in’ 
pplication) for the same reason that the pathetic effect. 
le veil thrown over the face of Agamemnon, in the 
higenia of Timanthes, was owing, not to the veil, but. 
the features which it was imagined to conceal, V ela. ‘ 
it ejus caput (says Quinctilian), et suo ‘cuique animo. 
“ dedit zestimandum.”’ Of the same painter it is observed 


Pliny: “In omaugys ejus operibus intelligitur plus : 
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7 -mper quam pingitur.” 

wip mong the various applications of the word Piers 
e to ‘painting, this last use of it is more closely ana- 
us to its primary application to verbal description, 
an of he others. In ¢his sense, (which, for the sake _ 
B-€ a - I shall call its sabe sense) it does. not : 






ne ‘cattle standing sors river)-c or collet ig 
e of a tree, when introduced into a landscape, to. 
impressions and scenery of a summer noon;——~a 
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Jess other instances of jdisienDat sor, which ust im 
- diately occur to all my readersi ny: o:h¢rpeli age 
» For some reasons, which. will afterwards appear, 
“word: Picturesque, in this poetical, sense, is applicabl 
man} y of the objects which are also picturesque; accoré 
a to Mr. Gilpin’ s definition}! and which, ‘at nite 
oun ite the ‘most remarkable of those properties ’ vhi ich: 
“Price has pointed out, as distinguishing the: Pi 
‘from the. Beautiful. Hence these ingenious. writers 

Ne, “been led, on:several occasions, to ascribe much more 
. Fon to. the mere visible appearance of'such objects, t 
‘ ally belongs to it. An example. of this. occurs in 
‘stress which they have very justly laid on the form of t 
Ass, ‘as peculiarly adapted to the artist’s: pencil; < a fc 
which they have both pronounced. ° be saageh 
eminent degree. hie 

| sh But the Ass, it must be remembered, has, | 
a yA strong’ claims, on other is ose tothe 











‘i? * Vani re ae ‘aiabatess in the posta sense o if 
t _ word, as well as in the acceptation in which: it is 1 

; og _ stood:by Mr. Price. Not to speak of the freque Ai 
a -to.it in Holy Writ, what interest are we lest 

: 3 Gee ‘in our early. years, by» the Fables :of A 

f “similes of Homer; by theyexploits of Don pi 


which it recals to us of the bye: aths in’ 
ewe. have so often met with it as the beas 
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Ros caste , in its saliieaeak one sof yoo 
ec bgines ~ WERT inf Buffon’ s eloquence; its own quiet and — 
“inoffensive manners, and the patience, with which it sub. - 
| mits tovits life of drudgery. It is worthy, too, of remark,, — 
peeinnsins!, when we meet with it in painting, is sel- 
iB dom the common ass of our. own country, “but the ass 
Ipaiobiea: by the painter’ s taste; or copied from the ani- 
"mal of the same: species, which we have seen in the patrie 
| ol urneys, * and other scripture-pieces of eminent 
s. Inc consequence of this circumstance, a pleasing 
siation, arising from the many beautiful compositions 
whichit-forms a part, comes to be added to its oth 
nmendations already mentioned, and has secured ‘to 
“itarank on the canvas, which the Sage of its name 
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eer prevent it from attaining in the works of our 
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With Best the peculiarities in point of eoeed a wv 
ing, , Toughness of coat, &c. to which, according 0 : 
- $3 one 
pin ‘and. Mr. Price, both these animals owe’ their 
resque character, they seem to me to’ 0] gee hieft 
stimulus they give to the powers ‘of imagination. 
By < J ‘Ai; ) o . : pi . ' Pi 4} ai ,* 
of memory. Where this is the end'wh cl ibid 
fa | is 
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has in view}emelviferiietiind: colours’ possess’ impo t 
opi Seer nn, Priorat 1 mc 


rea. cnet hebstecsea the progress of isda 
and to engage the whole of-our attention to rete 
de i is scarcely necessary | for me to. add, f thata great part 
of what has just been observed, is applicable. to the art 
of enh real scenery, as well as to the composi-) 
i prs of the painter. Many of Mr. Price’s suggestions. for. 
is giving a Picturesque character to grounds and :to’build= 
hy ings, turn upon. circumstances wi owe: their whe 
effect to their poetical expression. Ht opt Reali 
_ When these different considerations are. ccjonliatiae tow 
reaver, there will not, I apprehend, appear to be: any’ 
“ sound foundation for distinguishing the Picturesque from. 





: the Beautiful as a quality essentially different; the pleasure: 
a we receive from the former, resolving either into” that 
7 _ arising from the conception or imagination of understood 
v 


beauties, ‘or into the accessary pleasures excited in the 














» mind, by means of the associating principle.» 9 >» 
» On other occasions, the distinction stated by Mr. Pr e 
ianoty the Picturesque and the Beautiful coincides with 
the. distinction between natural and artificial sen 
the rules he gives for producing the Picturesque 
into the old precept of employing art to conceal her’ 
operations.. In these, as indeed in all other cases, his 
‘, (as far as 1 am able to judge) are the result of exquis 
‘ taste, and Pate habits ofithe nicest and most discrimi: 
gure observation; and it is obi to be Rae he 
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his interpretation of the word Picturesque, the. prevail- 
ride ea which she: annexes: to it, throughout his ‘work,’ é 
cides ver’ p nearly with the definitions of Mr. Gilpin. 
in pro oof of this, it is sufficient to mention, that, in his title | 
page what whe professes to tr at. of, is, the. advantage to 
be der ived from the study al im improving real 
capes a circumstance which shews plainly, that i it was 
notion of the Picturesque which was predominant in 
mind. v vhile he was employed in the composition. The 
or the doctrine which he hay announces as ae = 

















pce! Bitar: I shall slightly cajitth upon one or two of ) 
the most important, before I conclude this chapter. © 
That the Picturesque (according to Mr. Gilpin’s defi- 
ition of it) does not always coincide with what the eye 
ances to be Beautiful in the reality, has been often 
rved; and is, indeed, an obvious consequence of the 
pelea ‘of painting, and of the limited range of 
ects which the artist can present to the eye at once. 
No pencil cn «cemiag tousa hase bearing ae “resem: 
of mi passages which I allude to at present silo word % 
f resque seems to be synonymous with romantic, as formerly p- 
1 by Aca English writers to wild eho” —Milton uses g 
rie 
enearly inthe same sense: oot gies 


‘siete ee « The champaign eat er ti 
«0a steep wilderness, whose hairy iin Yshiende, ist i 


“With thicket overgrow nD; grotesque. Ly wild, 
© Access deny’d. ial Be i Mb kylie 















stain cl antry, 0 ora bounds view of he : 
can it ae with any ‘success, many other 
engaging aspects ‘of nature. ‘The’ ea ‘din 
when he. attempts a a portrait of real landscape, is « bli Q 
to. seize such points of view as are adapted ‘to the 
scribed. ‘resources of his 8k and, in his observation 
Nature, is unavoidably led | to the study | of what Mr. 
‘ pin calls picturesque effect. By these habits of stuc 
Sannal, fail to acquire a new interest in the beautiful 
jects he meets. with; a critical discrimination’ in his pe - 
‘ceptions, unknown to common spectators; and. a Sensi ae 
lity to many pleasing details, which to them are invis | 
“@ Quam multa vident pictores” (says Cicero, in the we 
‘of Mr. Price’s motto) “in umbris et in eminentia qua 1 
« non videmus!”’ Nor is this all. To the pleasure aris 
from what j 1S presented to his senses, is a dl 
































dent, (a least the most trifling to an neko” 2 eyed 
thus possess, in his estimation, a value superior t 
which he ascribes to beauties of a far higher or 

F © es Onn in some cases, filling up’ ‘the a 
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seh dhe mation, of the pe pencils st and as 
aste. may become, in time, circumscribed like he 

Don ‘which he works? T think 1. have. perceived, 
sts. and. connoisseurs, examples of this, v within “ 
pw circle of my, own © lie ee such Ye ne 
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9 this it may be added, that, as an ‘object which i is 
sive inthe reality may please in painting; so many 
hid would offend in painting, may yet. plea lease in 
Is, in some respects, therefore, the study, of 
$18 a useful auxiliary in the art of creatin ng lan Hee 
va there is, at least, a possibility that it nay 
BBR es astray, or UARO8§ He ony. hy 
entive imagination. oh ma 
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. "connoisseur alone, prove only that there is. something | 
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arts, the primary, object of a ve a good taste is, not to. please a 
the connoisseur, but to. please the enlightened admirer ; 

and lover ofnature. The, perfection of alltheseartsisun- 
doubtedly to give pleasure to. both; as they always. will; °° 
and must do, when. the taste o of the connoisseur is guided : 
by good sense and philosophy. Pliny justly considered it : 
as the highest p raise he could: bestow on the exquisite be 
beauties of a Corinthian antique, when he. sums up his, : 
description of them, by observing, — ~*6 Talia denique om- 
2 “nia, ut possint artificum oculos tenere, delectare impe- 
x. « ritorum. si Objects, of whatever kind, which please the 





-fondamentally. wrong in the principles upon which he — a 
judges; and most of all do they authorize this conclusion, 
h when Nature herself is the subject upon which 1 the artist 
rn is to operate, and. where, the chief glory of Artist to work, 
unseen, i ds. i 4 Baa on fa 

Upon the whole, let painting be allowed its yee praise 
in quickening our attention to the beauties of nature; in 4 
multiplying our resources for their further embellishment; 
and i in holding up a standard, from age to age, tocorrect 
the caprices of fashionable innovations; but let our taste 
for these beauties be chiefly formed on the study of Na- 
ture herself; —nor let us ever forget so far what 1s’ 
her indisputable and salutary prerogative, as 
an encroachment upon it by laws, which deri } 
of their validity from her own sanction.* 9, | 
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* T shall add no more to what I have here offered, than that mu- f ‘ 
Rh sic, ar chitecture, and painting, as well as poetry. and oratory, are’ .@ 
“to deduce their laws and rules from the general sense and taste of i 
: “mankind, and not from. the principles of these arts, themselves; or; 4 
“in other words, that the taste is not to conform to. the art, “but ‘the i.” 
“art to the taste.”’—-Spectator, No, 29. 
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: ‘UENCE OF THE ASSOCIATING idan 

ee N the Ba remarks on On alo I have 

2 - occasionally alluded to the Association of Ideas, at have 
ided all discussion with respect to the extent of its ine : 


Iti is mecessary: for me, hovKeveys: now to eons ae 
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our: éonsidération; and which must be _schnowiedged, 


oo ne production of most of then Al a 


ee Nt ee Mae 
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4 ft had occasion to observe, in a former publication, that | 
- the theory which resolves the whole effect of beautiful 

‘he 4 objects into Association, must necessarily involve that spe- Se 


7 pesmiperalogism, to which logicians give the name of Ae i 


; 


” ing 1 in a circle. It is the province of association to. He 

to one ame the arceabsle or the disagreeable ef As 
nother; but association can never account for the sng 

pee a class of pleasures different in kind from all the %; 

ne ers we know. If there was nothing originally and in- — he 

af tril pecalig plessing or beautiful, the: associating” eink 

ve no materials on which it could operate. 


oe 


ve pong the writers who have attempted to illustrate the 
pa 
x sip in ‘ 4 tus ; 
rae es re eS + 2 
‘ ey ~ < ” 
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ae tuent of its Beauty: it is unquestionably the union of both — 
“which has secured to the Rose her indisputed oe as 
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Mr. Alisear and? ce 
runs through his book, and which, in’ my opinion, is 
equa ly re refined and just, i | 

deny, that, independer ly of custom: and habit, there are 
numberless- sources of enjoyment in the human frame, 












arising from its adaptation to the various objects ag 


ate: He only - asserts, that a large proportion of the qualit 
© which produce these pleasures, although they cannot ee 
~ ealled ‘Beautiful, while they affect the bodily ee 


5 ~ “mediately, may yet enter largely, by means of the / | 
ciation of Ideas, into the beauty of the visible ‘creation. 


Thus, the qualities which excite the agreeable’ ‘sensations 
exclusively appropriated to the nostrils, can ot be said to 
be beautiful, without departing altogether from the com: 
mon use of language; but who will deny, that the pleasing 
effect produced by the form and colour of a rose, even 
when viewed at a distance, is heightened by the sweet 


~ fragrance which we know that it possesses? The ‘effect 





_ of the appearance here presented to the eye, and that of 


the associated pleasure, are so intimately and so necessa- 
rily blended together in the mind of every individual; I 
it is impossible tommy person to say, howgnuch ¢ th 
complicated’ delight is to be ascribed to each’o 


: se ingredients; and therefore, the pleasing conbepiiia Awhich 


is linked with the appearance of the object, no less than — 
~ the appearance ‘itself, may be justly regarded as a consti- » 
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As en tirely his own. He does not 
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ee Q 1€€ n of Flowers.8T he principle of Association is not,. 
. ip this instance, employed | to. account for the pleasing ef- 

fect which the smell of therose produces on its appropriate 

® sehses shut to explain in what, manner the recollection. of 

this agreeable sensation may enter, as an element, into the 

composition of an order of pleasures distinguished by a 

differ geal and classed with the pleasures of a differ- — 
nea -In so far, therefore, as the sensations of smell- 















o ; ‘correctness, | oa said, that they do sa. ile slope gle the me- 
ri J dium of, that principle, which combines the conception of 
_ them in: the mind of the spectator with the heteagper of 
Ne nie pig and the forms exhibited © his. eye. ee 


al 


rae, the close relation which subsists vee 
the senses of seeing and of touch, it appli les with peculiar 
force’ to those things about which the latter sense is likely 
_ to be employed; and hence, in many instances, the influ- 
cate: (formerly | explained) of ideas connected. with the a 
i perceptions of the hand, in modifying the judgments: con-. 
q ane: Beauty, which the eye pronounces.* he 
Its, however, chiefly by intellectual and moral associa- ‘ 
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mane Chaque sens, par un heureux CONCOUTSs Sy odin GS 
te aux sens alliés un mutuel secours; Oe a Re 
« Le frais gazon des eaux m’embellit leur murmure, ee se 
aut 
«“ Leur murmure, a son tour, m’embellit la verdure, — ips AL o 
os _“Lodorat sert le gout, et l’oeil sert Podorat; Are peat ¥ es 
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«Et d’une bouche fraiche ou le baiser repose 
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whale ‘ae to. aN tl sponta and spa our in- 
fancy and youth, ae «other banks and other streams. * 
in th this. er, b y means of. association, any one pleasing: 
- circumstance ap ‘i in nature, how remote SOC TeR (i, 
in itself from, the idea of the Beautiful, may be yetsocom. — 
"dined i in our imagination with the Beautiful properly sO 4 
- called, that ‘no. philosophical. analysis can ‘separate them 





i oe ee i ee their effect. On such occasions, the task of. the philo- 


ms hai is limited to ideas pasties of a specalatigie ‘ 





Receitre a eupetignnes the’ inconveniences of inip own weet 4 
prepossessions). to.a more judicious regulat ion of the | 
habits of others, whose associations are yet to be formed. | 

But on this view. of the subject, although I consider .it 
as- ‘by far the most curious and important of any, I do. not 
- mean to enlarge. The strong and happy lights which have ; 
been thrown upon it by Mr. Alison, render any farther 
- illustration of it swperfluous; and leave me nothing to 
add, in this part of my argument, ‘but a few slight. hints, 


"tending to connect some of his conclusions widhyahat 4 



















_ & Voyez l’amour eureux par un double lare 
“La main invite Poeil, l’oeil appelle la main, 





_ “Le parfum:est plus doux sur des levres de-rose. 
Ng : ahi: si tout se repond, et, doublant leurs plaisirs, “4.3 
cy ies Tous ‘les. sens l’un de l’autre eveillent les ‘desirs.” oe | 
soi | Mai wie. Lille.—L’ Imagination, Chant 1 Li a 
a ti lie to "Memory. ie tig eu 
‘ f ’ . r rap “ Bd 7 te 
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| oie. of Beals which I have: been Maeiipiintd 
to devel ae Baie’ Lig’ x Per we its tng 
ot is scarcely necessary for me to observe, that, in those 


instances wher : Association operates in heightening the 








pleasures we receive from sight, the ‘pleasing emotion con- 


tinues still, to appear, to our consciousness, simple and 


uncompounded. How little soever the « ualities that are 





: visible may i in themselves contribute to the joint: result, it 


is these: qualities which solely, or at least chiefly, occupy 
“eur attention. The object seems really invested with the 


at 


avihine which we ourselves have lent to it; and 50 com- “e 






"never think of referring them to different causes; but con- 


a 


to the rapture with which we gaze on it. Hence the sur- 
q prise and disappointment we are apt to feel, when we 
} strive in vain, by an exhibition of the supposed cause of 

our delight, to impart to a stranger an enthusiasm similar 


to our own: And hence, upon all questions in which the. 


affections are concerned, a diversity in the. tastes and pre- 
dilections of individuals, which is not to be reconciled by 


ti, 
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is there any thing in_ this Process different a 







patel , ‘renders them, completely inseparable. in our 
| clits chy should we wonder, that t ne - intellectual and 
more. ugitive elements of Beauty, shot ld be Mpcnsibly 
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oa * \ x ee 


he 


are these charms united, in ot apprehensions, 
th those attached to the organic impression, that we 


céive that the Beauty of the object increases in proportion 


se general, chal drawn from the. DIAGSPRAY of the ue 


g logy of our other perceptions would. each us 


. sn wipe as colour acid extension in the objects 


a0, 





; Hients; % ito assign to 5 mltter sak to. el 
their paca “i in exciting the emotion. which he 
; feels? I believe, for my own part, that the effect, depends _ 
: hiefly, on. the Mind; and that the loveliest features, if ain” 
: vested of their, expression, would be beheld with yindifa 
- ference . But no. person thus philosophizes when the ob- 
! _ ject is before him, or dreams of any source of ad ple: 
sure, but:that Beauty which fixes his gaze. 
With what admirable precision and aliggie arc its uns on 
ae gaenatles elements touched on in the followinggpoest 
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fe exquis des plus aimables choses, a: 
“Ni ce charme secret ‘dont Voeil est enchanté, Palace eh me 


| Ces ‘Ni la grace oo belle encore que la beauté.”* — 
Oe oa. me ae EASY LS (oF R 
aa a In Homer’s deseription of Juno, when on herself. 
to décéive J upiter, by trying “ the old, yet still success 7 
| “ cheat of loves” it is remarkable, that the poet leav és to 
her own fancy the whole t task of adorning and, hei | 
ie her. personal attractions: ‘but when yl requ 
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 The' gifts 1 hich aha baceives are, all ‘oF them, significant 
j proseveete alone: re TARR: iG sigh - 
‘ LAR a te oh ‘ hs th ie 8, a ; 78) mii | : 
é. | si “ The. gentle v vow, vs the gay iy aa 
es ~ The k kind I deceit, the: still reviving fire, . 2 
4 ‘a ‘ i“ Persuasive Leoni and more | persuasive sighs, ie) 
Bee eT «Silence ‘that r A 


oe ate allegory of the Cestius, expresses, inone- 
sir ~ word, how innumerable and ineffable were the en- 
i neem visible and invisible, which the Goddess of 
Love mingled together, in binding her. omnia spell cae 
Oy ie The intimate combination. which, his ; and re 
“ ol the “cases, exists between the: sien objects of sight. ‘ aA 
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ei ef 
«and the moral ideas: they suggest, led, in ancient times, | 
Bai 5 aie > 


Plato, as well as his master Socrates, and many later phi- 
lésdpheillor the same school, to conclude, that the word 
Beauty, in its literal acceptation, denotes a quality, notof 
matter, but of mind; and that, as the Tigh we admire on 


ae 
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pee. ts ahs oF +4 a 
*] age adopted in the text, Pope’ s version, (though. somewhat. _ 
sey tate in preference to the original; as it combines at once tae 
- the authority of. ancient and of modern taste, in confirmation-of the >. Ris 
| ‘point which it is brought to illustrate. The words of Homer are at © 
; are apposite tomy purpose with those of his translator: | Se wate 
: Reg Te we 
‘ Ria wt »* i 
er. gan By ans. peer ‘satiate ipeegos, ev 0 oapesus, Pe oc 
ei. |. ™ & Tappars ye’ exrere vooy mune zs G Peoveovlav.”” ? au ae Bok 
es % “ 


je-ne s¢ais yuoi of the F conch and the fortunate phrase seed 
: h song, (“the provoking chan of Caha altogether, th 4 i ay 
su nggested by the s same feeling with respect to the problemaes s ad 





om are. attentively. considered will be igus an Ce con- YEO 9 
n Of this remark, ai si ae 9 3 * 3 
te Tis not a lip or eye, we Beauty call, he) he: Pat “oe 


© But the joint force and full result of all. », 
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the discs of the moon. and planets ea! vehi a a 
original source, the light of the sun, so whi it is Commonly 
called the: beauty of the material world, is but areflection 
from those primitive and underived beauties,, which the 
intellectual.eye can alone perceive. peas 


I have already s said, that, in my opinion, the chief effect 


of Female Beauty depends on Expression.—A_ similar 


remark may be applied (though perhaps not altogether in» 
_ the same extent) to the Material Universe in general; the 
Beauty of which, it cannot be denied, is wonderfully 
heightened | to those who are able to read in it the expres- 
sive characters of a governing intelligence. But still I I 
think that Beall, in its literal sense, denotes what is pre. 
sented to the organ of Sight; and that it is afterwards iy \ 
transferred to moral qualities by an associating process, 
similar to that which combines the smell of a rose with its 
beautiful form and colour; or which embellishes our na- | 
tive spot with the charms which it borrows from the plea- 
sures of memory. The chief difference between the cases 


- here mentioned, consists in the intimate and inseparable 


union, which, in the human face, connects soul and body 

‘with each other; a union to which nothing completely 

analogous occurs in any other assoéiation Whalsooiaey am 2 
a 


6 Be pure and eloquent blood __ ‘agains 
«Spoke in heil@heek,! and so distinctly voi, % eis rs 
_ That one might almost say her body thought.” one 





“To the peculiar intimacy of this connection, (which, 
as long as the beautiful object is under our ae blends - 
the qualities of matter andigpose of mind i in one 
perception, ) it seems to be owing, that the word 
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hia stalin orca of om be’ ‘applied to certain: moral ; 
por considere 1 abstractly.* The qualities which are e 
thus’characterized in ordinary discourse, are, in truth, : 


exactly those which it gives us the greatest. delight to see 
expressed in. the countenance; fior such as have atens 
dency (which is the case with various affections of the  . ’ 
ming )to ‘improve the visible beauty which the features — ws 
hibit. Is it surprising, that, to a person who has been ~ 
accustomed to apply the epithet Beautiful to the smile of 
| ghaasentey and kindness, the same epithet should natu 
HG rally oc¢ur as expressively characteristical of the disposi- ) 
% ion and temper, which it is the study of Beauty to display, 
Boxy nm solicitous to assume her most winning form? Such Che 
_ transitions in the use of words, are daily exemplified in 
» t 
4 all the various subjects about which language is employ» 
ed: ‘And, in the present instance, the transition is so ibe 
and obvious, that we are at a loss to say which is the 
literal and which the metaphorical meaning. = 
4 In the cases which have been hitherto Al our r Con on 
; ely een 3 SS, LITE SRO 5, i “ia 
aa Such too seems to have been the opinion of Cicero, from the fol- ” a 
i) SSage, | which coincides remarkably, in more respects than ; my, ae 
i “wth th the doctrine maintained in the text: ies 
Ttaque eorum ipsorum, que adsfiectu sentiuntur, ‘pullum nage “ire 
nal pulchritudinem, venustatem, convenientiam partium sentit; 
. imilitudinem natura ratioque ab oculis ad animum transfer- 
multo etiam magis pulchritudinem, constantiam, ordinem yan 


factisque conservandum putat, &e. &c. Formam quidem if 
mace: fill, et tanquam faciem Honesti vides; que, ti cs g 
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site it is on eating doivent any pret re : 
3 supposed to be’ be’made. Our) other senses, ‘indéedy. fre- 
quently contribute. to the effect; but they do. so, only 
through the medium of the associating principle, when, 
by its means, the pleasures originally dérived from them. _ 
we blended and identified with those peculiar to visions: - 
’ The same observation is applicable to all the various 
moral and intellectual enjoyments, which, by combining 
} themselves with the effects of colours and of forms, may 
embellish the original beauties of those material objects, 
‘which, while they please the eye, exercise the understand. ¥ 
ing, awaken the fancy, or touch the heart. Hence, toa z 








, botanist, the luxury of a garden, where every thing is 
arranged with a view to his favourite study}! hence, to 
the poet, the charms of a romantic retreat; hence; ‘to 
every mind alive to the common sympathies of nature, 
the inspiring influence of scenes consecrated to ‘the 
; a of worth, of valour, or of genius. ~~ adh) 
~ There is, however, nothing which places, in so oan 

_. alight, the truth of the preceding remarks, as the‘consen 
ue all mankind in applying the word Beautiful to win 
to fitness, to utility, to symmetry; above all, to that ail 
and comprehensiveness, and unity of design, which, 
‘combining a multitudegst parts into one agreeable \ vh 4 
blend the charms of variety with that of simplicity. AlL a 
of these circumstances are calculated to giveupleasiire « 
to the: understanding; but as this: pleasure is. conve? i. 
through the kp of the eye, they are © universal | 
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erna jeri negeniiethi ia of itbieh 
tiful is directly and immediately applied, 4 8 

that oarin ie But this use of the word appears to — fe 
ne t iAiatieinl Me citoe, arising, in part, | from the 4 
| dis noses we have to unin taidne, elas iO our 


























a night teas oat that we sometimes ee one ihe | 
3 : a cel - eehageaaag — ¥ the mare a 
4 * dasttdnbtie' | & Softly-sweet in Lydian measures.” TEA f Si. 
7 MBs ro eit ih ‘ a 
_»» The poverty of language. is partly the cause mr wthias = yaa 
_ but the substitution is, at the same. time, pleasingly €x- a : 
q pressive to the fancy; and its incongruity is never more a 4 
q likely to escape the severe examination of the judgment, - 


’ : Siewae the thing we wish to describe has any tendency is ee i 
excite rapture, to rouse enthusiasm, or even to ) Inspire eae ‘ae 
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ha re occasion, ‘in another Essay, to make Romeldduinora Mk TF, 


| Utility, | Fitness, &c. considered in their Biwi “e 


uty. $e oe ae Rty | . ‘ 
IT ‘Temarkable, that, in some languages, soft and sz ‘sweet “ave | s 
ut o ne ¢ name. Douzx, in French, signifies soft as well as sweet. 
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although this analogy certainly goes a conseble ay 





towards” a solution of the problem, it by no means re: 
moves the difficulty completely; inasmuch as it suggest 
no reason why the epithet Beautiful should be applied to 





agreeable sounds, rather than to agreeable tastés, orto 


agreeable odours. On a little farther examination, how- 


eyer, we shall’ find various other circumstances ‘which 
render the transition much more natural and much more 
philosophical in the case before us, than it iin. 
any other class of our perceptions. 12 tee PERS 

(1.) The picturesque effect (if I may use the Subanon 
which custom, in many instances, gives to sounds. Thus, 
the clack of a mill, heard at a distance, conjures up at 


once to the mind’s eye the simple and cheerful scene — 


which’ it announces; and thus, though in an mcomparably 
greater degree, the songs*which delighted our childhood, 
transport us into the well-remembered haunts where we 
‘were accustomed to hear them. Is it surprising, that, on 
such occasions, the same language should be sometimes’ 
transferred from the things imagined, to those percep: 
tions by which the imagination was awakened?) 9) * 

» (2.) The expressive power of sounds naturally pathetic. 
It is thus that the word Beauty, which is at: first transfer- 


red from the face to the mind, comes to be vre-transfer 


“red from the mind to the voice; more especially, w when its 
tones express) ‘such passions as we have been led, vim the 


“ The ti dulcis and the Italian dolce have, in ‘aby, SREP ihe oe 


— & double signification, Burke, Part iv. sect. 22. 
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er ‘already explained, to consider as beautiful. Such 
sference, which is at all times easy and obvious, 

eems to be quite: unavoidable, when both face and voice, 
laiestene moment, conspire in expressing the same af- 
fection or emotion. When the soft tones of female gen- 
tleness, and the nignity of an angel-smile, reach the 
heart at one and the same instant, the emotion. which is 
felt; and the object by which it is excited, engage the 
whole of our attention; the diversity of organs by which 
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the effect is conveyed disappears altogether; and lan- 
guage spontaneously combines, under one common term, 
those mixed attractions which are already blended and 


‘united in the fancy. The Beauty of a musical voice, and 
the Harmony of beautiful features, are accordingly ex- 


pressions so congenial to our habits of thinking and of 
feeling, ' that we are unconscious, when we use them, of 
departing from their literal or primitive import. 

» Nor is the case essentially different with some? other 
sounds which, in consequence of early habit, have been 
very intimately associated with the pleasures of vision. 
While’we are enjoying, in some favourite scene, the beau- 


‘ties of nature, how powerfully do the murmur of foun- 


tains, ‘the lowing of cattle, and the melody of birds, en- 


“0 


“hance the delight! and how irresistibly are we led, by this 


| ga influence of “ rural sights and rural sounds,” to con- 
_ found, ‘in our conceptions and in, our speech, these two 
distinct. sources of our pleasure! If, on such occasions, 
- thesimpressions produced by objects of Sight predomi- 
nate so far, as to render Beauty and not Harmony or Me- 
-. ledy the generic word; this is*no more than might be ex- 
pected, from the principles formerly stated with respect 
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cerned, - wa hie wondeslal to'tl i | bee 
accustomed to study the natural aaa of ‘the vali 
as exhibited in the diversified applications of language.” 


ah) The significant power of sounds, in consequence 
‘of conventional speech. In this way, they every moment 


present pictures to the imagination; and we apply ‘to the 
description, as to the thing described, (with hardly: any 
consciousness of speaking figuratively), such words as 


_ tively, glowing, luminous, splendid, picturesque. Hence an 


obvious account (as will be afterwards stated more fully) 
of the application of the epithet Beautiful to Poetry; and 
hence also (if the circumstances already suggested should 
not be, thought sufficient for the purpose) an additional 
reason for its application to Music; the ‘natural expres. 
sion of which is so often united with: the conven NONn ex 
pression of her sister art. hike iioraie ae 

These different circumstances, when combiaiailih 


‘the general causes, which, in other instances, produce 


transitive uses of. words, account, in my Opinion, ‘suffi: ° 
cig ty for the exclusive restriction (among our: different — 
external senses) of the term Beauty to the: objects of 


Sight and of Hearing. To the foregoing: considerations _ 





however, I must not omit to add, as a cause conspirir 
very powerfully to the-same end, the intimate assiGiehiay 
which, in our apprehensions, is formed between the Eye 
and the Ear, as the great inlets of our acquired woe 
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y media by i sulin adiiaia can 
| cat — and as the organs by which we re- 





ey si na all the rest’ i variety and. in 
Boies ani indulgence, and the most nearly 
rien ta enjoyments of the intellect. The unconscious- 
1ess we have, in both these senses, of any local. impres- 

- sion. on.our bodily frame, may perhaps help to explain 
the peculiar facility with which their perceptions blend 
themselves with other pleasures of a rank still nobler and 
more refined.—It is these two classes, accordingly, of or- 
ganical pleasures, which, fall exclusively under the cogni- 
zance of that power of intellectual Taste, which I propose 
afterwards to examine; and for the analysis of which, 
this disquisition, concerning some of the most important 





of its appropriate objects, seemed to me to #058 a neces- 
sary preparation. | - 
»»If the view of the subject now given be just, we are at 
once relieved from all the mystery into which philosophers 
have been insensibly led, in their theories of Beauty, by 


> th < most completely. removed. from the 


world the two peste pleasures, 


too servile an acquiescence in. the exploded conclusions 


of the ancient schools concerning general ideas. Instead 
pr pierearelng: for the common idea or essence which the 
word Beauty denotes, when applied to colours, to forms, 

| - tosounds to compositions in verse and prose, to mathe- 
: | theorems, and to moral qualities, our attention. is, 
| hema the natural history of the human mind, and to 
its natural progress in the employment of speech. The 

j Speatiogler exemplifications which I have offered — of my 
ene emeluprinciple, ay. probably be exceptionable in va-- 
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perience, this quality must necessarily ¢ enter, hh compo- 
? nent part; nor, where it does so enter, that its 3 eC] 
z ee ‘ ; 
om necessarily predominate over that of all. the others - 
whatmanner 


. the contrary, 3 it may be easily conceived, in what mann 
me" its effect comes to be gradually supplanted | Oy. 

. ms aa, 
i pleasures of a higher cast, with which it As. com in 
while, at _ theisame time, we continue to apply to the ee te 
result, the language which this now subordinate, ,and 


Oe “seemi gly unessential ingredient, originally suggested. It 





nd ias a ‘ a process somewhat similar, that the n abe trac. | 
tis a eee , a ; 
i hae A f her person 
De as in the heart of her lover; and that, when ‘ne haye 








Cyr the good fortune to survive the latter, they appropriate e ta 
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ef fs themselves, by an imperceptible metaphor, that lan; 








wh ich, in its literal sense, has ceased to have a meaning. E 
In| this case, a very pleasing arrangement of nature is. 
a hibited; . the qualities of Mind which insensibly stole 3 
Es the first instance, those flattering epithets which.are des- 
criptive o of a fur exterior, now restoring their, borrowed. 
embellishments, and keeping : alive, in the eye. of comives 
gal affection, that Beauty, which has Tong, os d te 
every other, 











nd spears Rea. or- 


is 


ttre charms 0 -his art, to its sublimer beauties. It is A, 
not that he is léss delighted with beautiful colourir Y 1g than ; 


| 







before; but because his Imagination can easily supply 
abéence, when excellencies of a superior. order engage i 
_attention.* It is for the same reason, that a masterly 
sketch with chalk, or with a pencil, gives, to a practised 
eye, a pleasure to which nothing could be added by the : 
bite of a common artist; and that the relics of ancient * 





n “ier aes of all countries, are a by men of 
cultivated taste with still greater rapture, than the forms 
which live on the glowing canvas of the painter. 

- Hence too it happens, that, in the progress of Taste, arnt 








the word Beautiful comes to be more peculiarly’a ) 


a 


_ priated (at least by critics and philosophers) to 
its most complicated and impressive form. In‘ 


we plainly. understand it, when we speak of Quiatteire . gay 
4 beauty.’ To Colour, and to the other simple elements Ae 


_ which enter into its composition, although we may still, 
© with the most unexceptionable propriety, apply this he . 
| thet, we more commonly (as far as I am able to judge) . 
. ago epithet pleasing, or some ni geben bid 
Ol" shall only remark farther, on this head, that, i in the 
_imiatv arts, the most beautiful colours, w en ome 
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out of place, or when they do not harmonize with each . 


other, produce an effect which is peculiarly offensive; 
and that, in articles of dress or of furniture, a passion for 


gaudy decoration is justly regarded as the symptom of a 


taste for the Beautiful, which is destined never to pass 
the first stage of infancy. . 
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fina great variety of ways, and very rarely hits exactly, 
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| (BEAUTY PROPOSED BY FATHER BUFFIER AND ‘SIR aids 
> _. NOLDS. aieane, is ' PIO ee: > 8. wt 
i a * ee ? Bs hee a re 4 
Ber ORE conclude these disquisitions. Esnedeinih the kee 
a . 
influence | sociation on our ideas of the Beautiful; I am 
think it pro Ber to take some notice of a theory upon the a 
AP a Roca , ct 
subject, adopted by two very eminent men, Father Buf.. 
fier a ae ‘Sir Joshua Reynolds, according to hich We ATE js), Aga 
‘ag 


taught, that “the effect of Beauty depends on Habit — 
‘alone; ithe. most. customary form in each species of 
“ things being invariably the most beautiful.’’ : sks 

“A beautiful nose’? for example, (to bor 
_ Smith’s short, but masterly illustration of B 
ciple) ‘is one that is neither very long nor 1 ; 
“neither very straight nor very crooked; but a sort of aay | 
_ © middle among all these extremes, and less” different — oe nts 
“from any one of them, than all of them are from one 







“6 another. It is the form’ which nature, seems to have ae 
“aimed at in them all; which, however she deviates from oe A 4 


eh 
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sy 


ibut to which all these deviations still bear a very . 
© stro ong resemblance.- In /each species of creatures, 
Atetinadh is most Dewar, bears oe hapay a 
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i eviations from it resemble it 
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al es”? (he observes) ‘‘ of the animal : 

oa ff ak ae bettie creation, may be said. to.ha Le | 
“4 “< or determinate. form, towards which Nature is ¢ nen : 
bine “ally inclining, like various. lines terminatir “e8 pln 
e * eco and, as s these lines all cross ean are | 









— dh than. it er concave, convex, or any: other ire 

bi gee regular form that shall be proposed. As we are then 

| “a more accustomed to beauty than to deformity, we may? 
% conclude at to be the reason why we approve and ad- 

: & mire it, as we: approve and admire customs and fashions » 

ae: of mre no other reason than tpt we are used to. 
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\r iis these objections, what Cite area with the 





‘grea eatest force, is,—that, granting the theory to be just, 
soe as it goes, it does not at all touch the main difh- 
culty it professes to resolve. Admitting it to be a fact, 
(as I very readily, do, in the sense in which the ae a, Tage 


eh Seine ned by Reynolds), ‘‘ Uehaes in each species Be 
























app osing, for the sake of sani i at this fact — a : 
arranted the very illogical inference, ‘That the ect he ae 
5 oe ae 
a « Beauty i in that species depends on habit alone;’ ke 
estion still remains to be answered; | principle _ ey, P 
Ca. We pronounce the Beauty of one species to be greater 3 . 
than that of another? To satisfy the conditions of the pro- * 
_ blem, it is obviously necessary, not only to shew. how ae 
on Rose comes to be considered as more beautiful, than 
apa. Rose; one Peacock as. bas thie beat atif al th; 
aR! A itt. | es Chan ‘hale lise ate ne ; 
: ‘Idler poca 82, Sec also Reynolds 's ; Work by ~Malon .» 2d Edits xi 
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uth our perception of this cbincidence be ao a subse- 
~quent discovery, founded on a comparison of her pro- 
ductions with some nOtions of Beauty previously formed. 
To say, with Reynolds, that ‘“we approve and admire 
‘‘ Beauty because we are more accustomed to it than” 
‘“*‘ Deformity; as we approve and admire customs and 
‘fashions of dress, for no other reason than that we are 
‘used to them,” is manifestly an imperfect solution of 
the difficulty. Even in the article of dress, it is not cus- 
tomealone, but the example of those whom we look up 
to as patterns worthy of imitation; —that is, it is not the 
custom of the many, but the fashion of the ‘few, which 
has'the chief influence on our judgments; and’ conse- 
quently admitting (what I am by no means disposed to 
yield) that one mode of dress 1s, in itself, as beautiful as 
another, this*concession would only afford an additional 
illustration. of the power of the associating principle, 
without proving any thing in fayour of that com Si | 
which Reynolds wishes to establish. 
Nor is the, instance of monstrous animal productions, 
appealed to by Buffer, more in point. The disgust which 
_ they excite, seems to arise principally from some idea of 
_ pain or suffering connected with their existence; or from 
the obvious unfitness of the structure of the individual 
" for the destined purposes of his species. No similar emo- 
tion is excited by an analogous appearance in the vege- 
table, or in the mineral kingdoms; or even by those 
phenomena which contradict the uniform tenor of our 
. past experience, with respect to Nature’s most obvious 
and familiar laws. What occurrence so constantly pre- 
_ sented to our senses as the fall of heavy bodies! yet no- 
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Hany ever chong of applying to it the epithet beauti ae 4 
" The'rise: ‘Of a column pe smoke is a comparative rarity; 
and yet F how often | has} it amused the eye of the infant, ‘of: 
the. painter, “of the poet, and of the ‘philosopher!—Al- 
though the human form be necessarily fixed by its own 
gravity, to the surface of this globe, how beautiful are’ _ 
those pictures of ancient poetry, in’ which the Gods are 
represented as. transporting themselves, at pleasure, be-’ 
tween earth and heaven! Even the genius of Shakespear, — 
in attempting to amplify the graces of a favourite Hero, 
has reserved for the last place in the climax, an attitude 
suggested by this imaginary attribute of the heathen di- 
vinities.) 7% My 


‘¢ A station, like the herald Mercury, 
“ New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill.” = =.) 


A still more obvious example, leading to the same 
conclusion, may be drawn from the agreeable effects of 
lights and colours; the very appearances from which I con- 
ceive our first notions of beauty are derived. Few, I pre- 
sume, will venture to assert, that it is altogether owing to 
custom, that the eye delights to repose itself on the soft’ 
verdure of a field; or that there is nothing naturally at- 
tractive in the splendid illuminations of summer. From * 
the regular vicissitudes of day and of night, ‘custom (if: 
nothing else were to operate) should entitle them both, in 
_ the same degree, to the appellation of Beautiful; but such, 
certainly, has not been the judgment of mankind in any! 
age of the world. “ Truly the light is sweet, andjit’ is a’ . 
pleasant thing for the eyes to behold the sun?) ) 9 © 
The criticisms which I have ee the edie: 5 
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Imust own, indeed, that it was not without some sur- igus 


prise, J first read the Essay in which the opinion I have — Ha ee 














now been ‘controverting is proposed by this great artist. seal 
To have found the same paradox i in the works 0 : 1 aa ot es 
staplepallasopher, however distinguished for | : 
L uing, would have been entirely of a piece vith = 

‘ Ribenextravagancics which abound i in books of sche. | * 
ice; but it is dificult to reconcile the genuine enthusiasm sl oad 
with w shich Reynolds appears to have enjoyed the Beau- at see 
» both, of 3 Nature and of Art, with the belief, ‘that Sy if yi 
Beauty Were asrare as deformity now is, and ‘deformity eet 


6 ee as actual Beauty, these words woul 'e ~ 
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been, that, in the judgment of. Reynolds, (as too often 
happens with dll men in the more serious, concerns of 
life, ) a prepossession in favour of a particular conclusion, 
added verisimilitude to the premises of which i it was sup- 
posed to be the consequence; and that-a long experience 
of the practical value of the maxim which it was his 
leading object to recommend, blinded him to the alysur- 
dity of the theory which he employed SUppOrt | it.®, 


* See Note (Y). 
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‘ON THE BEAUTIFUL, WHEN PRESENTED, TO THe iit. 
‘ aio Pi ye POWER OF IMAGINATION, — se eee 
t Dyke ae a t ee ip s f 
_ ROM the account given of Conception it in my Analysis ~~ 
-~ of the intellectual faculties,* it appears, that we have a et 
ff tek a 
power of representing to ourselves the absent objects of ‘9 


our perceptions, and also the sensations which we remem- # a 
ber to have felt. I can picture out, for example, i in my me : 
ane —or (to set hale hin yor ir 0 


a? 








Pcie with which I am familiarly ee I can, 
manner, (though by no means with the same Cn 
em _ eed think of the Smell of a. bai 


Ses writers, (after the’ example of the ae 
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requently distinguish it by the title of Sensus ( ‘om 
shia ht adby 





a phrase which they employ precisely he same 
tion in which I use the word eee It is in 
om WU 3 ae 
* See Philosophy of a Human Mind Eee 
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this way ‘that the ‘phrase Pe nonae sense (v rick 

many other meanings, both popular and philoso ical) is 
employed. by Sir John Davis, in his Poem on ‘the [mmor- 
tality of the Soul; by. Dr. Cudworth in his ‘Treatise of 
Immutable Morality; and by many others both of an ear 


, and of a later date. 


To the peculiar ease and vivacity tisghich we can re- 
cal the perceptions of Sight, it is owing; that our thoughts 


. are incomparably more frequently occupied in such vi- 


sual representations, that in conceiving Smells, Tastes, or 


Sounds; and that, when we think of these last sensations, 
we generally strive to lay hold of them by means of : some: 


visible object with which they are associated. I can easi- 
ly, for example, think of the form and colour of a Rose, 
with little or no idea of its smeJ; but when I wish to con+ 
ceive the sme// as distinctly as possible, I find that. the 
most effectual means I can use, is to conceive the flower 


ise t to be presented to my eye. The sense of Sight, ace: 





oly, - maintains the same preeminence. over: our. 


other senses, in furnishing materials to the power of Con- 
ception, that, in its actual exercise, belongs to it, as the 


great channel of our acquired information, and the habi- : 
tual medium of our intercourse with things external. If 


there 3 is any difference between the two cases, its papom. | 


nence is still more remarkable in the former. than i in the 


% 


latter. 

In treating of the Beauty of Perceptible Objects, I have 
already endeavoured to explain how. this word comes to 
be applied to qualities specifically and essentially differ- 
ent from each other, in consequence of the indivisible 
‘simplicity of the emotion which they excite in the mind, 


® 


~ 
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are présentedtto i ‘It at one atid the same moment. 
lution is pee coersiy eeerenr where teen 





channel of Vinee and this they do in every case, 4 Bik that 


q of the beauties which we are supposed to perceive by the 
organ of Hearing. There, it must be owned, the former e 


_ principles ¢ do not apply in. all their extent; but’to compen- 
sate for any deficiency in their application to this class of 
our pleasures, a variety of peculiarities were mentioned 
as characteristical of Sounds, which seem to me to place 
their. beauties nearly on a footing with those which are 


- more. immediately attached to the perceptions of the eye. 


The same observations hold still more completely with 


. respect to the corresponding Conceptions of these differ- 


ent qualities. The features of a Beautiful Woman; the 
amiable affections which they express; ‘and the musical 
tones: which accord with this expression, however inti- 


mately.connected | in our thoughts when the object 1 is be-. 


fore us, are united _still more completely, when the power 
of. Conception (the Sensus Communis of the intellect) at- 
tempts: to grasp them all in one combination. In this last 
case, too, it is the pieture alone which strongly . and per- 
peney fixes the attention; and its agreeable concomi- 
_ tants add to the effect rather by the association of fugitive 
impressions or feelings, than by that of Conceptions, on 


which we. are able steadily to dwell. 


QvPhe manner in which Conception is subservient | to 
“Imagination, and the grounds of that conspicuous: and 
"prominent place which, in all the creations of the latter 
power, is invariably occupied by images borrowed from 


_ Sight, have been already sufficiently explained. It is from 


sf 
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that Imagination has derived its name; and it higexiemey | 
worthy of observation, that to this power, and tot ¢ nearly 
allied one of Fancy, the epithet Beautifial has exclusively 
been applied among all our various intellectual faculties. 
We speak ofa beautiful imagination, and a beautiful fancy; 
and.to the poet, who is supposed to oye pests we ascribe 
a a: bpenttafl genius. | | ahi 
But it is not to visible things, 1 nor to cone nae derived 
by any of our senses from the material world, that the — 
province of Imagination is confined. We may judge of 
this from. that combination of intellectual gratifications | 
which we receive through the medium of Poetry;. anart | 
which addresses itself, in the first instance, to the ear; 
but which aspires to unite with the organic charm of num- 
bers, whatever pleasures imagination is able to. supply. 
These pleasures (as I have elsewhere observed) are as 
various as the objects of human thought, and the sources 
man happiness. “‘ All the beauties of external na- 
“ture;” (if I may be allowed to quote here a few senten- 
ces from. another work;) ‘ all that is amiable or interest- 
‘ing, or respectable i in human character; all that excites. 
‘and engages our benevolent affections; all those. truths 
‘<which make the heart feel itself better and more happy; 
‘¢.—all these supply materials, out of which. the poet 
‘forms and peoples a world of his own, where no Ancon- 
‘‘veniencies damp our enjoyments, and where no shades 
** darken our prospects.” , 4 
‘‘The measured composition’ in i the ih. a. 
** presses himself, is only one of the means which he em- 
“‘ ploys to please, As the delight which he conveys to the 
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~ 4% ‘imagination is hei eightened by the other agreeable impres- 
@ sions which eg can unite in'the mind at the same time, 

“he studies to bestow, upon the medium of communica- | 
| tion which he employs, all the various beatities of which 


“it is susceptible. — Among these, the harmony of num- 
‘bers is not the. least powerful; for its effect is constant, 


*‘and does not interfere with any of the other pleasures 


.t 


a 


ae 


“which language produces. A succession of agreeable 
¢ perceptions is kept up by the organical effect of 
«“ words upon the ear, while they inform the understan- 
‘ding by their perspicuity and precision, or please the 
a imagination by the pictures they suggest, or touch the 
sicate by the associations they awaken. Of all these 

“ charms of language the poet may avail himself; and they 


sesh all so many instruments of his art. To the philoso- - 


* pher, or to the orator, they may occasionally be of use; 


and to both they must be constantly so far an object of 


g seartly 7 that nothing may occur in their compositions 
‘«which may distract the attention, by olfending ¢ either the 
“ear or the taste: but the poet must not rest s 
“ with this negative praise. Pleasure is the end of his 
arts and the more numerous the sources of it which he 
cr can ‘open, the greater will be the effect prodtiged: by the 





“ efforts of his genius.” * 


Po my own mind, the above passage appears to throw 
a strong light on the subject which is under our conside- 
‘ration at present. In the same manner in which the Eye 


: (while we actually look abroad upon nature) attaches to 
"its appropriate objects PY great a variety of pleasures, both 


ART. “yh 


fae ke: *Flements of che Philosophy of the Human Mind.. 





‘ feature, and the most fascinating charm of poetry, to the 
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common channel or organ for uniting all the agreeable 
- impressions ¢ of which the senses, the un ersta 


“fe = 





physical and moral;. ‘SO to the poet, Langs ge serves 4 





nding, and 
the heart, are. susceptible:—And as the word Beauty ig. 4 
naturally transferred from colours and forms. tothe other 
pleasing qualities which may be associated with these, ; 


and to the various ‘moral qualities of which ‘they ’ may be 


CXPressive; | ‘so the same word. is’ insensibly éxtended 4 
from those? images which form at once the characteristical 


numberless other sources of delight which it opens.* ae? 


~ 


‘Then eaning of the word Beautiful becomes thus infi- 
Bur more general than before; and of course, the objects 
of Taste are infinitely multiplied. In treating, accordingly 
of that intellectual power, (which'I propose todo inano- 
ther Essay) I shall confine my attention chiefly to Poetical 
Taste; not only because it embraces a far wider range of 


Beauties than any other, but as it presupposes a certain 





a 


degree of Taste in the more confined and less. liberal arts; 





‘implies, in a far greater degree than any of ehiein} 
that combination of the best. gifts of the head and heart. 


which is expressed in our language by the word Souls 


The, he at the same time, by which ‘Taste is formed, 


y ; et! Fe: a: % 
if Of the relation sadah the charm of Beautiful Imagery bears to. 
the other pleasures of which language is the vehicle, Cowley seems _ 
to have formed an idea, equally poetical and just in the following 
simile, which he applies to the copious and figurative spe a 

his friend Dr. Sprat.. . : ft 


$ © It does, like Thames, the best of rivers, gliaei’t i ote: 6.aP ne E 
“ And his bright fancy, all the way . | 
fs Toes, like the sunshine, in it play.” . 


)/ Ode to the Royal Society. «ag He 
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| all its variow applications, will be found to be € pli- | 
able on the same conithon principles. Rico tls 
Another 1 reas 1 for selecting | the creations of ‘Imagina- * 
‘tion in preference to the objects of Sense, as examples ae 
} Hhitiierate my r “reas sonings concerning " Taste, in general, is 
suggested ‘by a remarkable circumstance in their nature, 
which has" ‘been | too little attended to by philosophers: 


That these creations possess, in many instances, charms 
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~ Which: are incomparably more attractive than the realities 
from which awey. ultimately derive their origin. Of this 


leg bs 
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very curious fact, (so contrary to every conclusion that ; 
could h é been formed a priori) the following imperfect 4 


hints ial perhaps afford some explanation. f 
. Pari he materials out of which the combinations 04 ite 
- gination are formed, although limited in point of kind, = A 





by the - variety of real objects, are by no means thus lity, : 
ted in point of degree. We can imagine Rocks and Moun- o 2 
tains more sublime, Forests more extensive and awful, we 
Rivers More vast and impetuous, than the eye has ever a 
beheld. In like manner, we can add, in del ‘to the d 


qualities, both physical and mental, of our species; —to 

~ their strength, to their genius, to their virtue. But per- : a 

» haps it will be found, that, these exaggerations of the Im. ‘3 
‘agination are confined chiefly to things susceptible of aug- 

mentation, in respect of magnitude or of number; or at . 
; leet that it is chiefly in instances of this sort (where ihe 
ettined at is rather Sublimity than Beauty) ee such 
| exaggerations are pleasing. i 
e 2. Imagination, by her powers of selection and of com- 
& _ bination, can render her productions more perfect than 


ws jose which are exhibitéd in the natural world. Defects 
YR 2 byt 





J 


_ by his genius. Here, too, the poet borrows from Nature, rl 


Lt f 
-ein the material universe, blemishes and: defects” are lost ~ 
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may be supplied; redundameies and blem ishes removed; 


wre ast 


and the excellencies of different individu IS may be uni- 
ted into 0 one whole. In such cases, it cannot, with strict 
propriety, be ‘said, that Imagination creates ‘the Be: éauties: 
she exhibits. She derives th em not f from her own internal 
resources; but, by. a careful study of Nature, she ¢ em- 


; ploys one part of her works to correct another, and col- 


lects into a single ideal object, the charms that are “scat. 
tered among a multitude of realities. Nor does this — Te: 


. mark apply merely to the beauty of material forms; ‘it 





™may be 
sentations given, in works of imagination, ‘of human 
life, and of the characters and manners of mankind, By 
skilful selections and. combinations, characters more &. 
alted and more pleasing may be drawn, than have ever 
fallen under our observation; and a series of events “may 
be exhibited in complete consonance with our moral feel- 
ings. Rewards and punishments may be distributed by 
the poet, with an exact regard to the merits of individuals; 
and those irregularities in the distribution of “happiness 
and misery which furnish the subject of so many com- 


plaints i in real life, may be corrected in the world created” 


extended (under proper limitations) to ther repre- 





the model after which he copies; not. only as he accom. & 
modates his imaginary arrangements to his. own unper- 
verted sense of justice, but as he accommodates them to 
the general laws by which the world is governed; for © 
» whatever exceptions may occur in particular’ instances, . 
there can be no more doubt of the fact, that virtue is the © 
direct road to happiness, and vice to misery, ‘thai that, J 
among prevailing beauty and order. “7 
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38. i The’ poet ¢ can arrange the succession of, the various 
emotions which 1 he wishes t to excite, in such a mafiner : as 
to o make the ‘transition agreeable from one to. another; and 
a cf slight his reader by skilful contrasts. In: 
this respect. also, by a roareral study of ‘Nature, he may 
learn to ) communicate to his productions agreeable effects, 
Os liaiia objects and real events do not always pos- ie 
Sess. , inn baits a 
; 
" 


os, 





4h, beauty of this kind in Shakespeare ae been finely 
remarked by Sit Joshua Reynolds. After the awful scené - ! 
in which Macbeth relates to his wife the particularsiin his oi 
erview with the weird sisters; and where the design i 1s 
g ( cived of accomplishing their predictions that very 








nig tt, » by. the murder of the king; how grateful is the 2 
“sweet fend tranquil picture presented to the fancy, in the a R 
dialogue between the King and Banquo, before he cas- ii a 
tle-gate: “a's | | a 

| i : 


4 ‘ay 


abit tsr This castle hath a'pleasant site; the air | 
. & Nimbly and swiftly recommends itself ine alld ee Xe 











st) « Unto our general sense.” i . 
as “ This guest of summer, : 
went «The tem le-haunting martlet, does approve ne i 2 
ta « By : breath = : 

y ‘his lov’d mansionry, that heaven’s breath S 

i © Smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze, “4 

ty id “ Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird RI oe 3 

: a: 6 ‘ Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle.. | : \ cp 

t Pa. Rick Where they most breed and haunt,’I have observ 'd a ; 

| Bee The air is delicate.” Ba? ce 

| aoe thea manele hy 
pan J BOLE . ; woe i" 41 Ad 

_ Reynolds compares the effect of this, to what is called 

ae in painting. .— This skilful management of our plea-_ p. 
Sant and painful emotions, so as to produce: a result that ci? 
$ : 
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Many exemplifications ofthe Sain thing ae uae 
in the ancient Poets. The finest of them all, perhaps, is 
Homer’? s ‘description of the shield of Achilles, where the 
battles and sieges are, with such transcendent art, con- 
trasted with the harvest, the vintage, and the © pastoral 
scenes of peace. ‘ a Reba 
st Bs ough, when we/analyse the combinations of 


‘ 
i we 


imagination into their component elements, the ple 
produced by each of these may be weaker than that: ar in 
from the correspondent perception; yet it is fF ossible 1 
communicate to the mind, in a short space of tin time, . 
immense a number of these fainter 1 impressions, as to oc: 
casion a much greater degree of pleasure, 1 9 the general 
orld, 
ine 
is seldom’ so rapid as to keep pace with the restlessness 
of our wishes. But the imagination can glance, int 
same moment, “from heaven to earth, from earth to h 4 
“ yen;”? “and can, at will, shift the scene, frem the gloom.» 
and desolation of winter, to the promises of spring, or 
* the glories of summer and autumn. In accounting for “f 
the powerful effect which ‘the pleasures of imagination | 
. occasionally produce, I am disposed to lay peculianstress 
on this last circumstance;—the rapidity with wlichabey 4 
may be made to succeed each other, and, of conseque t 


the number of them that may be concentrated into on 4 
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result. The succession of events in the na 
although sufficiently varied to prevent satiety and 


see 





¢ instant of time. A considerable part of what Mr. Gilpin F 
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remarks, i in the following passage, concerning the effects 
of the plano-convex mirror, in surveying landscapes, may 
be applied to the subject. now before as; and I a much 
pleased to find, that this analogy has not escaped the 
notice of that ingenious writer. 

“Tn wooded scenes, the plano-convex mirror, which 
$$ was Mr. Gray’s companion in all his tours, has a pleas- 
“ing effect. Distances, indeed, reduced to so small a sur- 
“face, are lost: it is chiefly calculated for objects at hand, 
¢ which. it shews to more advantage. When we examine 


. ‘ nature at large, we study composition and effect: we 


“* examine also the forms of particular objects. But, from 
“ the size of the objects of nature, the eye cannot perform 
** both these operations at once. If it be engagéd in 


“ general effects, it postpones particular objects; and, if 


“it be fixed on particular objects, whose forms and tints 
“< it gathers up with a passing glance from one to another, 
<¢ it is not at Icisure to observe general effects. 

<< But, in the minute exhibitions of the convex mirror, 
*Scomposition, forms, and colours, are brought closer 


“together, and the eye examines the general effect, the 


“* forms of the objects, and the beauty of the tints, in one 
“ complex view. As the colours, too, are the very colours 


© * of nature, and equally well harmonized, they are the 


¢ 


* 
~ 


a elo 


“more brilliant, as they are the m@re condensed. In a 


<¢ chaise, particularly, the exhibitions of the convex mirror 
“are amusing. We are rapidly carried from one @bject to 


another. A succession of high-coloured objects is con- 


‘‘tinually gliding before the eye. They are like the visions 


“of the imagination, or the brilliant landscapes of a dream. 


“« Forms and colours, in brightest array, ficet before us; 








speculations concerning the Beautiful. An illustratis n 
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t r Bore i vl al glands v 
and, if the transient glance ofa good com osition hap- ) 
« pen to unite with them, we should gi ive an a ye price to 
i) peat 
“fix and. appropriate the scene.* : 
~The four dif rent considerations now een wil, 
a, 
I hope, throw. some light on the point which they are 
meant to illustrate. At the same time, I am sensible that , 
ee macs sama ad ts 
much t remains to be ex lained, in order to. account ¢ 
pletely for the different effects produced by the one 
tions of imagination, and by the realities from which their 


materials are collected. On this very curious and fertile 





| question, however, I must here content myself with re, 


tS, 


! marking, how strikingly discriminated, in various. re. , 


ay eS, ; 
spects, the laws are, which regulate the pleasures we c de- 
rive from these two sources; insomuch, that. a sees 


ey | 
; ° 


consideration of both j is necessary to all who wish tot ink 






with justness and accuracy of either. Nor is the distinc- 
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tion between them of use in theory only: it is of i impor- 
tant practical utility; ; and deserves more attentio chant it 






ct oS aa 
has yet attracted, from all who cultivate the fin ar mn He | 


‘was for this reason chiefly that I have kept | it in view, as : 
steadily as possible, through the whole of the foregoing 





of some of the mistakes which have originated i in an. hs a 
discriminate application to the various objects of "taste, © ‘ 
of conclusions dediiced from a partial study of ‘them, 
could hot fail to place ina light sull stronger the necessity — 


of an more accurate analysis than has hitherto been 5 


tempted, of the general principles connected with. this 


_ branch of the philosophy of the bangs mind. But I haye 
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¢ h ri ‘aie wide pe sory remarks, pe , 
a: has been often. observed by those Ue have treated 
of. the principles « of criticism, from the time of Aristotle 


lownwards, that many things which are offensive i in the 


h 
: 
4 


bak ene may nevertheless furnish pleasing materials for 


| works ‘of imagination, and even pleasing subjects for the 
imitative arts: And, although I am far from considering 
“the: argument as completely ‘exhansted yy any of the 


fenton of my readers, on this occasion, toa mt n 





Hot alfogethe so common, though equally indisputable; 






i oryed 
bie with pleasure, in real life, would excite disgust, 1 if 


a" 


- introduced i into a work of imagination. 
» How many ate combina of circumstances 










cl! To a life, this very siteieaity amuses by die sur- 
it occasions but, in a professed Wore of 1 imagina- 


ws e fidelity of the representation® ing work of 1 a 
a neg “e 


’ ce re 

Bese. had Peat a similar idea in his mind, when he aes 
that “ nothing hinders, but that some érue events ‘may possess that 
femtites the invention of: which entitles an author to the name 
! “of Poet. z 
7 See a a very judicious note of Mr. Twining’s on this passage; 
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lat some things which we see without offence, and ~ 
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escape from Hubert. For the same reason, I am 


, this, from the disagreeable impression | prod 


| iggy in good health, should drop | down i ina fit of 
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tion, besides, our landatncis§ in “eee _ a | 
ration. of the skill of fe poe and 
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| It is chiefly owing a this, that all pp lk un 
pleasing i in fictitious writing, when they are: employed a as. 
contrivances to bring about the catastrophe. Itis pei 
ly agreeable to the course of nature, that a man, seem. 


exy; buta play would be quite ludicrous | w] 
ted such an ‘incident. We may form some judgment of | 


S nakespeare’ s Ki ing John, by the fate of Arthur a 


to doubt, whether the story of Fiesco, Counto of 
which, in some. of its circumstances, is SO. a 
adapted for the stage, is fitted, on the whole, e, t 
oe work of a tragedy: And yet his accident 
has a wonderfully fine effect in Dr. ‘Robertson’ Vs 


tive:* f : : Aa Poe eT ia 
by hg cago to this my ‘be remake ke 
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and a be quotation to the ai purpose which hh 1S J 

from Diderot.—Tr anslation of Aristotle’s Treats 


88, 408. na cies 
 * Tn the very interesting play to which Schiller pease 2 
‘title of Fiesco, he has, with great judgment, departed; in th 


tial particular, from the truth of history.—Machiavel 1 is aii 
projected a dramatic performance on the same subj 
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ature ave | ‘delighted to bring 
sther; where two rivers, which were i in. 

ed many miles asunder, i issue from their subter-, 
bra ous pas ssages, | the one often. muddy when the other 
pies: within a a few paces of each other; but. they ap- 
bap. Sti pret: to 0 lage themselves again, for they immediate- 
ir streams, just in time to. fall int another 
y runs through the garden.” — $f Suc | 





t ey « are not ecbieor of choice.” Be te 
hese observations we amay. add, , that even nie 





cus * highly mt cae in a 2 Pictorial 
si pers are few bopks more interesting the 






nce Bet As seems to be, that in a piece, w ote zhe 
7 Pig a fabrication, and where even the names 

shar acters are fictitious, it is impossible to. keep. up 

der’ ’s interest, without a plot, which evidently yad- 

ciden' are concen to be somehow or other snpieea? 
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Ibe found to afford an easy explanation he 
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_mit to writing, a few hasty and unconnected notes, on some ‘ 
Ancidental points to which his manuscript had attracted ) 


‘recollected its close analogy to a principle which forms j 
‘the basis of the foregoing speculations concerning the | 
Beautiful, I resolved to resume the consideration of it i! 
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PREFACE. 
M Y thoughts were first turned particularly to this sub- 
ject, by the opposite judgments which have been lately ¥ 
pronounced on the merits of Mr. Burke’s theory of the. 
‘Sublime, by two writers of great originality, acuteness, — 


and taste,—Mr. Price and Mr. Knight. The former of 
these gentlemen having done me the honounal ins ‘it 
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1808, to allow me the perusal of a very valuable supple. : 
ment to what he has already published in defence of the. 
doctrines of his late illustrious friend, Iwasinduced itocom. 


SS 


my attention. It was upon this occasion, that the leading 4 
idea occurred to me which runs through the whole of the | 
following Essay; and which I had the boldness to comn Uu- ‘ 
nicate to Mr. Price, in the very crude form in whichit it it 
first presented itself. At that period, I had little or no ine 
tention to prosecute it any farther; but having afterwards | 


14 ‘ 


more deliberately, as soon as my necessary engagements = 


should permit; in the hope that the two diseussions might i 
» & 
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reflect additional light$\of each’ other: In this I flatter 
myself that T have not been altogether disappointed; and 
accordingly, T have placed them together, i in arranging 
» the materials of this volume; although without any direct 
references in either | to the parallel train of thought pur- 
sued in the other. An attentive reader will be able easily 
to icollect for himself the general results to which they 
lead.” 
eT he Picay" on the Beautiful has been lying by me, 
a: much i in the same state in which it now appears, for seve- 
ral years. The greater part of that on the Sublime, (with 
| kogption of a few pages, WEich I have rani very 







mee ten last summer, during a short roster ina _ dis- 
1 part of the country, where I had no opportunity 
atever of consulting books. I mention this merely to 
account for the selection of my illustrations, many Of 
“which, I am sensible, may appear too hackneyed to be in- 
Beara into a disquisition, which it would have been 
: desirable to enliven and adorn by examples possessing 
re more of the zest of noyelty and variety. At 

pea Reeenacd x9 SEM corrected this fauit, as far as I 







eh siictal principles, were te from the very cireumstance 
aie f their triteness, to possess some important advantages 
over any that I could substitute in their place. “They 
" "shew, at least, by their familiarity to every ear, that I have 
“not gone far out of my way, in quest of instances to sup- 
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port a preconceived hypothesis; and afford a presumption, 
that the conclusions to which I have been led, are the natu- 
ral result of impressions and associations not confined toa 
small number of individuals. Whether indolence may 
not have contributed somewhat to fortify me in these opi-- 
nions, it is now too late for me to consider. 





CHAPTER FIRST. 


: 
OF SUBLIMITY;, IN THE LITERAL SENSE OF THE WORD. 


Anon the writers who have hitherto attempted to 
ascertain the nature of the Sublime, it has been very 
_ generally, if not universally taken for granted, that there 
_ must exist some common quality in all the various ob- 
jects characterized by this common epithet. In their re- 
ao Se aaee poner pine the csscnia constituent 
‘Tea are so widely different from each other, that one 
would scarcely suppose, on a superficial view, they could 
- possibly 1 relate to the same class of phenomena;—a cir- 
a cumstance the more remarkable, that, in the statement of 
+ these phenomena, philosophical critics are, ‘with a few 
trifling exceptions, unanimously agreed. 
Mr. Burke seems disposed to think, that the essence 
" ‘of. the sublime is the terrible, operating either openly or 
om more latently. bil: Helvetius has adopted the ‘same gm 






'* In one passage, he asserts this, in very unqualified terms: “ Tyer- 
“yor is, in all cases whatsoever, either more openly or latently, the 
« ruling principle of the sublime.” —(Part ii. Sect. 2.) 

“In other instances he expresses himself more guardedly; speaking 
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out T Ll lisa a is OF to bee an aD e otion, as 
4 great courage; and that firmness of soul minal 
“ misfortunes, obtains the peculiar name of eke, 
_ “other. hand, every emotion’ ‘that contracts the m mili 
upon things trivial or of no. tance, is te: 

4 little or low. object ofeipht 
sae rents is called a ents ar 
1s, are € aracterized in the same 1 manner: an =prenal i 
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no i widely tt i differed an’ peipaamlanies 
eteeing oe ies a me sabia ‘con- 


sequence of f these aceite to resolve do the dif- 
<inds of Sublimity into one single principle va 

real ‘deal of false refinement has been dispk ah in bend- 

e facts to preconceived systems. The speculations of | 
oMr. Burke himself are far from being invulnerable in this 


“point sa view; pee he may peony claim the nei of 
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le prorat and moral concomitants of great 
“tg surely. a problem of some curiosity to 
bust t led the Greeks to employ the word #1¥o 
horical acceptation; and what has determined. 
to yee sO eased the raph and 






“use the os lien ee D 
t pn) Sublime (sublimis) I leave it ‘willingly 
: graphers. ‘The ‘common ‘one whic ie 
mM vith, ou ati n dictionaries (@ supra, ‘limum) is altog 
coh f me, 
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le é collection of particular illustrations, ; ai 


senses or to the various natural associations * 
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“fy snasdanian sense. of a aah aise sical pyran. A a 
Sacre ti and | that “« this holds remarkably with 1 
f.t0' sublimity.” But as this obsérvation, so just and d im. 
portant in itself, he has made little or no use in the sequeé el; 
rior has’ he once touched on the most interesting and 
difficult point in the problem,—the grounds of that natural _ 
transition which the mind is disposed to” po een 
Sublimity, literally so called, to the numerous netaphori- 
" eal uses of the term. To assert that, in all these reel « 


an emotion somewhat similar is experienced,* * ds. at. gees ; 










but. a vague and unsatisfactory solution of. th ditnculty. 

) Before I proceed farther, it is proper for me: 0 I oe ve 
that my aim is not to substitute a new theory of my owny 
instead of those offered by my acai bes coment 


Hal ve aA i e t ht trees ‘2 RY 





pdt sss “Ani increasing series of numbers, pvedakingg » onelltyelladls } 
as that A pomnsens. ufrward, is commonly te rmed. an ascending se ‘a 
_ & ries: a series of numbers gradually decreasing, producing an emo- 4 
& tion: similar to that of going downward, is commonly termed. a de- a 
“ scending series —The veneration we have. for our ‘ancestors, and 
c for the ancients in general, being. similar to the emotion ‘od iced 
“ by an elevated object of sight, justifies the figurative ESE i, OF 4 
&: sid ancients being raised above Us; or possessing a superior } place Bs 
. ————The notes of the gamut, proceeding. regularly from. the Ki 
wd nter or grosser sounds, to the more acute and piercing ea 
“ duce in the hearer a feeling somewhat similar to what és prods ce P 
mounting upward; and this gives occasion to the figurative coed Y 
ay mEtoo a high note, and a low note.”—Elements of Criticism. e 
need scarcely remark, that, i in these various instances, ‘the Veale 
ai ficulty, so far from being explained, j is not even pointed out : as an m 
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iaewiieticenven the general laws of Seti thought, for the 
various metaphorical or transitive meanings of the word 
Sublimity. If Ishall be successful in this attempt, I1 may, 
perhaps, be able to” throw some light on the circum: 
stances, by which such a variety of hypotheses, so widely 


differetit from’ each other, have been» suggested by the 


— My own opinion is, that there is a 
rge mixture of truth in most of these theories; but that 

| aboranden: have’ taken their rise from partial views of the 

subject, or rather from a’mistaken view of the nature va 
the problem. to be resolved. ie | 
aiadien. eting on the circumstances by which Sublimity 

rimitive sense is specifically distinguished, the 










versal |. w of* terrestrial ‘gravitation operates. Hence itis, 
“that while motion downwards conveys the idea only of 
_a’passive’ obedience: to the laws of nature, motion wp- 
wards always produces, more or less, a feeling of pleasing 
i 3c, from the comparative rarity of the phenomenon, 
the ascent of flame; of sparks of fire; of rockets; nay, 
ever 1 of a column of smoke, there is something amusing 













fect produced. on the. Amagination, when compared with 


- ‘tl at the ascent of an animated being into the upj 
regions, while i it. attracts the attention, in common w 
anal of smoke or of flame, exhibits active, wey: 
which are completely denied to ourselves, not only in d de. 
grec, , but in kind; and accordingly , when we wish to con- 
vey the idea of a supernatural agent, the most obvious 





pes VR AN: 4, 


5 thing that strikes us is, that it carries the thoughts i in « 
tion. ‘opposite to that in which the great’ and uni- | 


and fascinating to the eye;—trifling, however, in the ef- 


the flight of an eagle : soaring towards the sun. The fact 


ob, 
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‘ image which | ‘presents. ites is% OE Se 
invested. with mh INS; , pennis: non homini datis 


is. The same 

image has been employed. for this, purpose, | in, all ages 
“ae and. in all, countries; . and must. therefore gery DEED 
suggested by the common, nature and common cireum- 

sipnces of thé: human zaces* na. poi okay 

An image perfectly. analogous to is, lias universally 


peer as an expressive type of those mental endow- 
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ments which are confined to a few favoured indiyiduals. © 
It is thus we speak of the flights of imagination aid of 
fancy; both of whic ypowers are commonly supposed. to 
be the immediate gift of heaven; and not, like our scien- 
tific habits and acquirements, the result of education or a 
of study. a . | 
. Among the sciences, Astronomy i 1S ‘that to whic | th | 
ppupet Sublime is applied with the most appropriate pre: 
N. cision; and thes evidently from the Elevation of the ob-» 
jects with which it is conversant: “‘ Aérias tentasse domos, 









“* animoque rotundum Percurrisse polum.”—We do not, 
however, speak of the flights of the asttONOMIEEs vas we 
do of those of the poet; because the proceedings of eX- 
“perience and of reason are slow in comparison. of those 
of imagination. Ovid has happily marked this circum. 
stance by the word.scandere, in the following verses, ; 
which I quote chiefly on account of the additional proof 4 
- they afford of the intimate association between the con- : 


‘yaa ‘eeption of mere height or superiority, and of that meta- - 
* phorical sublimity which falls under the - cognizance of 
critical and of ethical i inquirers. kc yt ae 
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_») Eminent moral antec too, P icularly those of the 
and heroical kind, are frequently characte erized 
elanguage. > ‘ or 
ie oe a8 jag fP5 Saag 
lll SS | a quoe sequus amavit a iin 
ae: é Jupiter, aut ardens evexit ad zethera virtus, 
} “I Di $ geniti, /potuere.”— 
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OY Virtus, recludens ‘immeritis mori 
ep « Colum, negata tentat iter via: | | 

[ BD csi vulgares et udam i Peal, ROR 

Pet Ana 66 ‘ Spernit humum fugiente penna.” ) ) aaa 
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Tt em ore sober i imagination of philosophical moralists 


in. ge eral, disposed them to content themselves. with 


Re es of a virtuous life to a toilsome as- 


ISSe sre growing less and less difficult at 
Ea In RO as in the slyper ist 
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to be ecnunin Alene sie aca 0} i “ iety and 
force, tie ae) oon Paitin as8ion ee lt aa 
oi Three othe very conspicuous peculiarities distifiguish’ 
Sublimity, from Depth, and also from horizontal tance.’ 
1. The, vertical line in which. Vegetables. shoot: 2. The: 
erect form of Man,. surmounted: with the seat of intelli-’* 
BRAGA and with the elevated aspect of the human face di- 
vine: 3. The sipiyatdapadh of the Human Body, during) 
that period when the intellectual and moral progress‘ of, 
the, mind is advancing with the greatest rapidity:LANl oP a 
them presenting the most impressive images of bigs ase) 
piring ambition, or of a tendency to rise hig! ver; In 0 i 
position to that law of gravity which, of all P| ys: 
is the most familiar to our senses. Pata 
_ With these three circumstances, there ij isa afonifde whith, 
conspires, in no inconsiderable degree, in imparting any 
allegorical or typical character to literal sublimitys Vallude) 















_to the Rising, Culminating, and Setting of the heavenly” 
- bodies;—more particularly, to the Rising, Culminating, 


and Setting of the Sun; accompanied with a corresponding | 
increase and decrease in the heat and splendour’ of his — 


rays. It is impossible to enumerate all the various analo-” 


gies which these familiar appearances suggest to the fan 
cya I shall.only mention their obvious analogy to the: . 
Morning, Noon, and Evening of life; and to the short in-) 
terval of Meridian. Glory, which, after a gradual advance. 
to the summit, has so often Gaia the on de- 


cline of human aaa Wa hue fancied we 









otion , that D th must peck 

. fee lings. of 2 eet description. 
| ng altogether from. ides state of the fact} which 
4s decisive agaist such a supposition, we should not be 
to ¢ raw. was conclusion from haseclinuiiin theoreti- 
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Ph Ibis tobe remembered, Pi i that, in the ahiahenlde 
“bodies. from a great height, their previous ascent Is Im- 
plied; and. accordingly, the active power by which their 
Bein was effected, is neces neelied to the i sae 










Y ~<a praidiecd by looking downwards from the. 
ement of a high | tower, or from the edge of a precipi- | 
rock, ane also b had a frequent place 1 in sublime das ee : 
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“6 Si cadendum est mihi, ccelo oaidieke yoru ? 








t disposed to indulge, as it is from below that altitudes are 








by the idea of great « dai In‘ this © 
agree with him, if it bé)u poinran earlier 





more than: that a pai ricular eminence. ‘Tmay/ appear cont 
temptible when 1 viewed from, below, while it produ 
emotion allied to the. seMinaeyy on a spectator’ who: looks 
down from its'summit. Of the possibility of thisvevery 
person must be satisfied from his own experience; | ut i 
is altogether foreign to the question, whether Height‘or 
Depth in general, is capable of producing the strongest” 
impression of Sublimity; a question, the decision of which | 
appears to me to be not. more difficult or dub bious than 
that of the former; and which I shall endeavour afterwards | 
to place: beyond the reach of controversy, ina weet 
part of this essay. | PM tri aS 
The feelings, at the same time, of which willis sige 
scious in looking down from an eminence, aré extremely 
curious; and are, in some cases, modified by certain in- 
tellectual processes, which it is necessary to attend to, in” 
order to understand completely the principles upon. which. 
Depth has occasionally such a share, m bevy org the - 
power of sublime emotions. iy ft PNAS deh 
The first and the most important of these processes is, § 
the strong tendency of the imagination, to représe it to us, 4 
by an ideal change of place, the feelings of tho: e whoa 
below; or to recal to us our own feelings, previous | to our’ 
ascent. This tendency of the imagination we are the 1 more : 
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most frequently viewed; and as we are conscious, when ~ 
we look downwards, of the unusual circumstances - in 
which we are placed. We ‘compare the. apparent Depth . 


with the apparent Height, and are astonished to find how 
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ch we bina underrated the latter. It is seri to this, 
that mountains, ‘when seen from the contiguous plain; 
produce;their, sublimest ‘effect on persons accustomed to 
visit. their. summits; and that a gh lobeyy building) like the 
dome of St«Paul’s, acquires ever after tenfold: ‘grandeur 
in: our gqpmation, when we have once measured its height, 
‘step by step, and have looked down from it m9 the 
humble abodes of its ordinary spectators. eta 
On the other hand, in Jooking upwards to a precipice, 





if one of our fellow-creatures, or even one of the lower 
animals, should be placed on the. brink, the principle of 
sympathy transports us instantly, in imagination, to the 
Saar Spot; exciting in us some degree of the sanie feel- 
ings: which we should there have experienced. “On the 
“Cliffs above,” (says Gray, in the journal of one of his 
tours) “ e hung a few coats; one of them danced and scratch- 
eda an ear with its hind foot, in a place where I would 
“not have stood stock- still, for all beneath the moon.’ It 
is by such unexpected incidents as this, that the attention 
s forcibly roused to the secret workings of thought; but 


something of the same kind takes place on‘almost every 


seen Altitude produces the emotion of Subli- 
ral, ‘whoever examines the play of his ima- 







atid wh 
ee: eminence, or in looking down from it, will find 
it ‘continually shifting the direction of its movements; — 
a glancing” (as the poet expresses it) “ aie heaven to 
“earth, from earth to heaven.” 
a8 this mental process 1 we are more Niet ariel consci- 
\ reading the deasriphons, of a eee | 
somes yb bis? iss rie v7 : . 
— hhampaagale ; oY 
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le his eye is employed either in looking up — 
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vimagination, naturally views from. below: the rest st trans- 


_ port us:to the immediate nelghhonttiond of the ¢ bard, by 





the minuteness of, the delineation i icAtdideeniamaals (7 
> As an obvious consequence of this eters i f thought, 
ap may be worth while here to remark, that the concep- : 
tions of the Painter, which are necessarily limited, not 
only, to. one momentary glimpse of a passing. object, but. 
to one precise and unchangeable point of ‘sight, cannot 
possibly: give expression to those ideal creations, t the 
charm of which depends, ina great degree, on their “quick 
and. varied succession; and on, the ubiquity (if I ‘may, bed : 
. allowed, the phrase) of the Poet’s eye. No better illustra- 
_ ton of this can.be produced than the verses just quoted, 4 


i - compared. with. the repeated attempts which have been 


made to represent their subject on canvas. Of the vanity 
“Oke these attempts it is sufficient to, say, 1 that, wh 
painter has but one point of sight, the poe t, : | 
ture of his art, has been enabled, in, this , instance, to avail 
himself of two, without impairing, in. the least, the ef effect” 
of his description, ’ by this: sudden and unobserved shifts 
ing of the scenery.* > ik ildeg. hacia tanita 
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“a different sentiment, ha betrayed a secret consciousness of the un 
‘rivalled aie tk which poetry deri ives from this latitude in “7 man 
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or - will there appear any ‘thing in this ‘atic ve 
_youring 0 of ‘paradox,’ or of an undue spirit of theory, in 
the judgment of those who recollect, that; although the’ 
humour of Swift and: Of Arbuthnot has accustomed us to 
“state » the t ¥O2 and the BAQO* as standing in direct op- 





OK: ; on ginus, the oldest writer on the subject now extant, 
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he € opposite to the sublime is not the profound, but the’ 
‘ Jumble, the low, or si puerile.*. In one. et nila gr 
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“agement. of her machinery, inhis splendid but exaggerated panegyric 


diate designs with which Mr. Bentley decorated one of the editions 
of ‘his beok. ‘The circumstances he has pitched on as char acteristical 
of the genius of that artist, are cer tainly those in which the pieiman 
tives of poetr are the most incontestable. 
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. id i. pets he tuneful chart among, 
3 ss ** Half pleased, half blushing, let the muse siahigaas 






\ ee * While Bentley leads her sister art along, 
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* And bids the pencil answer to the lyre. 
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PY ohne. 3 . : 
niet pda © Fixed by his touch, a lasting essence take; Mee ye, ed 
Be 6 « Each dream, in Fancy’ s airy colouring wrought, hs 

Sn * ~ eo ? © 
4 > rs 4) 4i%6 To local symmetry and life awake. . 


a. To u paipemiadts avrineD UM EvAVT LOY Tols  weyiSeer &e. &c. Ske! 3 
eaNnen. Pope attempted to. introduce the image of the profound 
into poetry, he felt himself reduced to the necessity, instead of re- 
_ presenting oe dunces as exerting themselves to dive to the bottom. 
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_ intimating his own approbation of a, conjectural, emenda.. 
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nus, ioe odin to that biaiiachon finest shal altitt 
in Latin. “Hyw de excivo nam oenTeoy ey exH, eb velar 
4 Radss texvy. Smith, in his, English|,yersion, omits t 
second of these words entirely; acknowledging atthe. . 
could not make sense: of the passage as.it now stands; and 
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tion of Dr. Tonstal’s, who proposed, (very. absurdly, ‘in. 
my opinion), to substitute awaSo¢ for, Pakoc.. Pearce, on 
the other hand, translates vor 4 BaSos, sublimitas | sive. j 
altitudo;. plainly considering the word PaSas aS, intended, j 
by. the author, i in conjunction with vor, to com plete that, 4 
idea which the Greek language did not, enable, him to, : 
convey more concisely. As Pearce’s translation i Hy in this, q 
instance, adopted, without the slightest discussion or ex- 9 
planation, by the very acute and learned: Toup, i his 
edition of Longinus, it may be considered as also sanc- 


tioned by the high authority of his names®, ) ichese old 


4 





ditch:— 


“ The king of dikes! than whom no sluice of indi OP yak or 

« With deeper sable blots the silver flood.” 

* * #! ir ‘4 

_ Next Smedley div’d: slow circles dimpledo’er 

© The quaking mud, that clos’d and op’d no more.” a Se 
‘ a) * * * wee 

Then Hill essay’d: scarce vanish’d out of sight, 

tes ‘* He buoys up instant, and returns to light: - _— oh Ueore 

He bears no token of the sable streams, 

_ © And mounts aloft among the swans of Thames.” a 


“+ Note Eiih).r> en 344K tah anhinoel 
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Chap.L] ‘ON THE SUBLIME. 357 

The stress which the authors of Martinus Scriblerus 
have laid upon Sublimity, in the literal sense of the word, 
together with the ludicrous parallel which they have so 
happily kept up between the art of rising, ¢ and the art» of 
“sinking, has probably had no inconsiderable effect in. di- 
verting the graver critics who have since appeared, from 
an accurate examination of those obvious analogies and 
natural, associations, which can alone explain. some of the 
most perplexing difficulties connected with the object of 
: our repent inquiry. i 


eu The. Sublime of nature is the sky, the sun, moon, stars, &c. 


“The profound of nature is gold, pearls, precious stones, and the 
as ‘treasures of the deep, which! are inestimable as unknown. But all 
1 «<6 ‘that lies between these, as corn, flowers, fruits, animals, and things 
“ for the mere use of man, are of mean hy alrd so'‘common as not 
to. he or eatly esteemed by the curious.’ 

: Art of Sinking in Pasty, chap. vi. 
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im | stances, enabling them to produce similar effects. 726% 
| firmation of this-remark, I shall point out, very bi rey, 
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common track. The idea of Sublimity which is 
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pe hy on a ‘a correspondent variety ae occasions 


so. grateful and so flattering, to, the mind, beco 
common basis of a great multitude of collate 
tions; establishing’ universally, wherever met 
found, an affinity or harmony among the different ‘ 


sh oh ‘ 
presented simultaneously to the thoughts; . an caffinit “mg 
‘1 ty y 


pe | ; 
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which a man of good taste never. fails to recog 
though He may labour i in vain oe trace 4 AY Coe oh 







for the application of the word Sublimity 1 tC mo _ 
— toall the different qualities enumerated by Mr. B 
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_its constituent elements; instead of attempting. 
‘m these qualities some common circumstance, or 
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ei ele ae a : 


few of the natural associations attached to the idea 


what is phy sically. or literally, Sublime, without pay 


much attention to theo rder i in pa wy ABA 
them, ‘ia 











/SUBLIME. 359 
YA ety: 


A will contribute gr really. to assist. my, pbagers, AD. TOL. 
ing me through this z argument, always to bear in mind, 

“that th the. obseryations which I am, to offer neither imply 

ee on my “part, from the critical dec isions | 


zisions of 
former writers, 1 nor. tend to weaken, in the small 








est de- 
gree the authority of their precepts, so far as they are 
lon dled on a just induction of particulars. A universal 
sociation furnishes a basis of practice, as solid and as 
dependent of the caprice of fashion as a metaphysical 
= or relation; and the investigation of the former is 
a legitimate object of philosophical curiosity no less than 
‘the latter. In the present instance, I am disposed to as- 
_ sent to ‘most of the critical conclusions adopted both by. 


OM r. Burke: and by Mr. Price; and were the case otherwise, 
~ Tshould. be cautious in opposing my own judgment to 





_ theirs, on questions so foreign to my ordinary pursuits, | 


how. freely soeyer I may have presumed to canvass the 
. Opinions which they have proposed on some other points 
ofa more speculative and abstract nature. 
bese OF all the associations attached to the idea of Sabina, 
. the’ most impressive are those arismg from the tendency 
) which the religious sentiments of men, in every age and 
x countr 2, have had to carry their thoughts upwards towards. 
a the obje ects of their worship. To what this tendency is ow- 
q ing, I must not at present stop to inquire. It is sufficient _ 
for my purpose, if it be granted, (and this is a fact about 





an 
1” 
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“sult of circumstances common to all the various condi- 
_tions of mankind. In some cases, the heavens have been 
Py. conceived to be the dwelling- place of the gods; i in others, 
the st sun, moon, cand oper heave ly bodies, have them- 
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_ which there cannot well be any dispute) that it is. the fe- ys 
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selves been, deified; but, sim all cases, )W 


men NG conceived oe ti to’ ep sti 2 







te : \ yf the ‘Stars. on human eG fiars: ‘Heme ines theas- 
tro ogical meaning of the word. ascendant, together. with , 
its ‘metaphorical application to denote the moral. influence, 
which one Mind, may acquire over another.*:'The Jan. { 
guage of scripture is exactly consonant to. these natural 
associations. “If J-beheld the Sun when it shined, or the 
ome Moon walking i in brightness, and my heart hath been ' 
“secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand, 
I this also were an iniquity to be punished by the Judge, 
9 ‘for I should have denied the Gop tHat Is ABO: VE.” x 
| —«T AM THE HIGH AND THE LOFTY Ong, » WH Hoa. | 
of HABITETH ETERNITY.”—““ As THE HEAVENS SARE 





“HIGH ABOVE THE EARTH, SO ARE MY ‘THOUGHTS - 
“ABOVE YOUR ean AND MY WAYS ABOVE: : 


” 


‘“ YOUR WAYS.” : rons 


j 

. 
! ‘ 
* In the following line of bai bd pay the Starry, Sublime | 
are used as synonymous expressions: | sh han etn, il 


 Aspice hoc sublime candens, quem inyocant omnes Fo 






It is observed by Sir William Jones, that “the Jurr or Dizs- 

‘‘ PITER, here mentioned by Ennius, is the Indian God of the visible 

ac heavens, called INDRA, or the Aing, and Drveserrer, or Lord of 

_» “the Sky; and that most of his epithets in Sanscrit are the same with 
«those of the Znnian Jovse——His weapon is the thunderbolt; 
“he is the regent of winds and: showers; and though the East is | 

as peculiarly under his care, yet his Olympus is Meru, or the North i 
‘pole, allegorically represented as a mountain of gold and. Leetoay a 

Si 








Th es 


(Dissertation on the Gods of Creege, Italy, and India.) © any Sibi (ty 
The same natural association has evidently bid sai ‘iia tower- ” ey 
ing forms so common in edifices consecrated to’ the memory of the | j 
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: ral and the reli Sublime w were 
associated together i in the mind of Milton - (whose taste 
rs s to have been ‘formed chiefly on ‘the study of the 


, | alba the liter 





poetical parts of the sacred writings) ; appears rom num- 
_berless ti in the Paradise Lost. ~ ee i 
BE sid Boy hoe tie ee A re 4: ty 


thee ok bebe had th’ almighty Puttide from above, { 
(G(R@E From the pure empyrean where he sits, ae 
es sl High throned aecus all hetght, bent down his eye.” by : 
phen pie ey | 
An some cases, it may Ge chee be doubted, ‘whethen 
‘Milton has not forced on the mind the image of Uiteral 


ins 


18 At, 8 somewhat more strongly than accords perfectly 
; h the “overwhelming sublimity which his subject de- 
s from so many other sources. At the same time, who 
woul d venture to touch, with a profane hand, the follow-, 


ing ‘verses? 
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So even and morn accomplish’d the sixth day. 
“Vet not till the Creator from his work 
_  Desisting, though unwearied, uf returned, 
t SiN Uf to the heaven of heavens, his Aigh abode, 
_,. © Thence to behold this new created world.” 














j ” Un he rode 
Ba 3 « d with acclamation, and the sound 
; Se 6 $y onious of ten thousand harps, that tuned ' 
} “a say’ Angelic harmony; the earth, the air, 
ie Bie feriptonndings (thou rememberest, for thou heard’st) _ sy 
A 4 ; 





* e ae + ‘ 
dead or tothe ceremonies of religious worship;—the ovis. for exam- 
2, of the pyramid; of the obelisk; of the column; and me the Spires 


“ay D propriated to our churches in this part ef the world.’ one LY, a daa 
a "gba. = his wo % ~s . Le , 






rey ib ddac oe RE village church, among the STRAT! Me A aie 
‘2 ain a “Shall point, with taper spire, to Hee tt i 
ee 
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- culiarly excited the enthusiasm of his followers. (OS 


to the sublime | than to thegpdicrous. Y ae 
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Ps an eee and alien MI PUNE, riya se 
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en The atone of the! earth’s ey diene of 


| ‘the general theory of gravitation, has taught us, that the 
words above and below have ‘only a relative ‘import. The 


natural association cannot fail to be more or less counter-. 
ne is 


familiarized; and, although it may not be so far weakened 
as-to destroy altogether the effect of poetical descriptions 





acted i in every understanding to which this dos ctr 


proceeding on popular phraseology, the effect must ne 3 es- 
sarily be very inferior to what it was in ages, when the ’ 
notions of the wise concerning the local residence of the q 
Gods were precisely the same with those of the vulgar. | 
We may trace their powerful influence on the: philosophy } 
of Plato, in some of his Dialogues; and he i is deeply i in- 
debted to them for that strain of sublimity which charac- _ 
terizes those parts of his writings which have more pe- — 


The conclusions of modern science’ leave the imagina- { 
tion at equal liberty to shoot, in all direct : 
‘the immensity of space; suggesting undoul tedly,, to. a q 
philosophical mind, the most grand and magnificent of q 
all conceptions; but a conception not nearly so well adap. 
ted to ‘the pictures of poetry, as the popular ‘illusion | i 
which places heaven exactly over our heads. Of the truth: hi 
of this last remark no other proof is necessary than th th te 
doctrine: of the Antipodes,. which, when alluded ac ay 
poetical description, produces an effect much less akin : 











PE Pee ce ae iI eae es ete Nh a meme phe | | RTI ae as 





: Res ee ee ewe ttn of the ee ee 
Pe ideas of ‘Sublimity. and of Power. The Heavens we 
conceive to be the abode of the Almighty; and when we 
implore the protection of his omnipotent arm, obléx press 
our resignation, to his irresistible decrees, by an involaay 
tary movement, we lift our eyes wpwards.* 

As of all the attributes of God, Omnipotence is the 


most. impressive j in its: effects upon the imagination, so 


the sublimest of all descriptions are those which turn’on 
the infinite Power manifested in the fabric of the. uni- 
verse;—in the magnitudes, (more especially) the dis- 
tances, and the velocities of the heavenly bodies; and in 
mnumerable systems of worlds which he has called 
existence, ““ Let there be light, and there was light,” 
‘has been. quoted as an instance of sublime writing by 
almost every critic since the time of Longinus; and its 





sublimity, arises partly from the divine brevity with which 
it expresses the instantaneous effect of the creative fiat; 
partly from the religious sentiment which it identifies with 
our conception of the moment, when the earth was first 
“visited by the day-spring from on high.” Milton ap- 
pears to have felt it in its full force, from the exordium 
of his Lahn a : re 
ce . “ ‘ead ag sh light! offspring of heaven first-born.”’¢ 


f 
¥ 
‘om she Eapliniey of Lucretius will be found to depend 
1¢ ly Hfeten in those passages where he denies the i inter- 


Petia ahead ‘ Wey J td ete wv 
2 he same account may be given of the origin of | various other 


‘natura al signs, expressive of religious adoration; (falmas ad ‘udera” 
® 







rendens, &c. &c.) and of some -ceremonie ae have obtained very 
fashpeally over the world, particularly that 0 f offering up Ancense, f° 
_ t Note (C c). | 
- _ | 
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h eh he counteracts the frigid and ‘debeaicmenatail of 


his philosophical system;—the sublimest descriptions of 
Almighty Power sometimes forming a part of his argu- 


ment against the Divine Omnipotence. In point of logical 
consistency, indeed, he thus sacrifices every thing; but 


such a sacrifice he knew to be essential to his success as, 


a poet. | . Ree 


“e Nam (proh sancta Detim tranquilla pectora pace, ete 
«Que placidum degunt zvum, vitamque serenam!)  , 
“Quis regere immensi summam, quis habere profundi ’ 
_“Tndu manu validas potis est moderanter habenas? 
a Quis pariter ccelos omneis convertere? et omneis- ot 

‘‘Tenibus ztherlis terras suffire feraceis? | re 
“ Omnibus inque locis esse omni tempore presto? — ekg 

« Nubibus ut tenebras faciat coelique serena Leap ae 

©. & Concutiat sonitu? tum fylmina mittat, et des ae 

“ Sepe suas disturbet, et in desertarecedens shi 

| “Seyiat exercens telum, quod sepe nocenteis. 

Miac Preterit, exanimatque indignos, inque merenteis?”* 


teehe 

The sublime effect of rocks and of cata of huge 
Tidges of mountains; of vast and gloomy forests; of im- 
mense and impetuous rivers; of the boundless ocean; 
and, in general, of every thing which forces. on the: ‘at- 7 
tention the idea of Creative Power, is owing, ‘in “part. +e 


a € ‘ x > id. Anh Whe ABe hy ¥ 
ay /* Lucret, Lab 2199s LO a ie, 
+ Tsay in part, as it will afterwards appear that other circumstances, i 

Mas a very different sort, conspire tothe sameend. =, 
% a 
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"the sioughes ig pall The rite hg some : of 
F airse spectacles, in awakening religions, impressions, | is 
mobly exemplified i in Gray’s ode, written at the, Grande 
_ Chartreuse;—an_ Alpine scene of Mi wildest ‘and most 
_ awful grandeur, where every thing appears fresh from the 
hand. of Omnipotence, inspiring a sense of the more im- 
mediate presence of the Divinity. 


: ‘ 
‘ithe i  & Presentiorem et consficimus Deum = > i n 
~s)) &) “Per invias rupes, fera per juga, be Rone 
“ Clivosque preruptos, sonantes 
“‘ Inter aquas, nemorumque noctem; if 
“ Quam si repostus sub trabe citrea | 
eg - © Fulgeret auro, et Phidiaca manu.” 


iets Juhibebe ss fl : ‘ ri, 
’ The same very simple theory appears to me to afford ni 
‘a Satisfactory account of the application of the word | 
_ Sublimity to Eternity, to Immensity,* to Omnipresence, of 
_ to Omniscience;—1in a word, to all the various qualities Ne 
which! enter into our conceptions of the Divine Attri- By 

_ butes. As my object, however, in this essay, is not to 
‘write a treatise. on the Sublime, but merely to suggest | . 
slight hints for the consideration of others, I shall con- . 
tent zaps remarking farther, under this head, the ¢ 
: influence which the sacred writings must have had, all . 
over the Christian world, in adding solemnity and majesty ad 
9 these natural combinations. If the effect of ‘mere 
€ vation | be weakened in a philosophical mind, by. the 
"discoveries of modern science, all the adjuncts, physical 


and mora, which revelation teaches us to. connect with 
pene DP fey Lit doa sah ds a Sr 
‘ae - eee * Note (D a. ne Jb OMB Yous « Me " 
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the name _ of the “ ‘Most High, 
accession. of Sublimity. i haa 
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From the associations thus ssnndelael in ser pture, a a | 


ny 


plausible explanation ight be deduced, of the poetical - 
effect of almost-all the qualities. which Mrs Burke;and 
other modern critics, have enumerated as constituents of 
| ublime; but it is gratifying to the curiosity to. fie 


i 











he S 

the i inquiry farther, by shewing the deep root which the — 
same associations have in the physical and moral nature: 
of)the human race; and the tendency which “even the. 
superstitious creeds of ancient times had to confirm their. 
authority. _ halt ; arial eit miso 

- In some fd Alt these creeds were vanhatah : 
fitted for the purposes. of poetry; in none more than inv 
strengthening that natural association between the ideas” 
of the Sublime and of the Terrible, which Mr. Burke: : 
has so, ingeniously, and I think justly, resolved into: the ; 
connection between this last idea and. that of Power. hes, 
region from which Superstition draws all her omens and. 


















anticipations of futurity lies over our heads. ‘It, is there _ 
she obseryes the aspects of the planets, and the eclipses. 
of. the sun and. moon; or watches the flight of birds, and. 
the shifting lights about the pole. This, too, is the region _ 4 
of the most awful and alarming meteorological appear-. 
ances, — vapours and clouds and storms;”’ and (what is, 3 
‘ a circumstance, of peculiar consequence in this argument), 5 
Of thunder, which has, in all countries, been regarded by. t 
the multitude, not only as the immediate effect, of supers, z 
a natural. interposition, but as an expression, of displeasure, ? 
ORE from. above. It is accordingly from this very phenomeno wey 
| ’ (as‘Mr. Burke has remarked) that the word astonishment, re 
+ 










If the former ot ition se hs corbonnides. 
ings with MraBnikes Terror asthe ‘ruling pence 
the religious sublime, it would be nearer the truth to say, 
7 th at the ‘Terrible derives whatever character of Sublimity 
belongs to it from religious associations. The applicat 
f th + epithet Sublime to these, sili I trust, te already 
- ai fore Petag Seed, Manes SUE 


























( ae veen Bese abhssion on the ear, and those. appear- 
‘ cig which are baat as its bein or 





° es itowicter. of the Terrible, but must. eh anes 
‘a process still more direct, the connection between the 
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«“ ‘ Nubibus extructis: nam ceelo nulla sereno, — Se 
“ae leviter derists mittuntur nubibus unqamn. ssl Mp 
PEM Be | Bs is 
; i eS ipiunt subito nubes ceelumque diemque == 
aah, “« Pewcrorum ex oculisy ponto nox incubat atras 
od mas ae i we ; : . 


“Into nuere Pl ha EPL, 
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me ee is naturally given, to the fancy by. 


ot of thes sun, at) the disastrous oe si 


*Se chai of this passage, L idee Lib. 6. 5g WEE maa 
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Res of Darkness and of mere Elevation aah he ets 
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cness 1 which precedes hurricanes; and also, ‘dur- 





































3 ik baer de arnt vie neavel #4 ihe wot 
Darkness as well'as of Light; and according ; both of 
se (a3 Mr. Burke has remarked), have om | 

importan it t place assigned to them, in sublit : 

They both, indeed, accord and harmonize ) 

this nataral th a iS ead ete if 
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in  stenghesing the other i impressions connect d 


Sane ‘Terrible: ‘meal | ak antonio one 
ot And here, T must beg eit to turn the artentiaa f my 


ws wt", 


readers, f for: a 4 ode to the Feber cffect whi 


a irom religious rine Ris)? lend to aves 0 
he we ¢ consider a as” sin in the literal sense 
“at 


ee But what. an accession of poetical anna hi 1a 
Re derived from: the attributes ascribed to hit 


myth ology, a as the sovercign of all the othe n 
6. ee air; as the companion and favourite of if 
the bearer of his. armour in the war against t 
that celebrated passage of Pindar, (so no 








et set the picturesque ir ct acae ; 
A if - ae es: CGH My iain Wie dies he PRES 
ee a OF Ne a Odyss, Lib. 5.294. 








D ceatian as carrying: « “the feather dking on his scepter’d, 
“hand;” buyie order to compensate for this omission 

rived, in his picture of the eagle’s sleey DY 
the, mil charm of figurative language, to suggest, 

i garectly, pesathe, very same sublime image with hich’ the 










ie A 
na “7 sai in dark clouds of slumber lie, . 
‘girs «et The terror of his beak, and lightning of his eye.”} 
MONE: <i. e aid 2 
ny After these remarks, it will not appear slat asi that. 
vib > ef + ee i : ye 
oP Kero. ingot cy mepauvor oCevyvese 


‘} sae. wupos. Ev- 
| "See 
oe Se vee onan Nios asros, Kc. &c. 
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ah a. Nay be permitted to add, that in Akenside’s imitation, as wellas 
in the | al, the reader is prepared for the short episode of the 
_ Eagle, which i in all the three descriptions is unquestionably the most 


prominent featur e) by the previous allusion to the xepeuvev aevaov wv- 






ees;—and to ‘suggest my doubts, whether in Gray, the transition to 

this picture from Thracia’s Hills and the Lord of War, be not a little 
f too violent, e even for lyric poetry.—The English reader may judge of 
‘y - this, from the verses of Akenside. 
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24 * Those lofty strings oi 
fo tte t W 
pe cs |  ephat charm the mind of gods; that fill the courts tae. , 
os reas, “4 Aa: ( Of wide Olympus with oblivion sweet a 
4 » MPs « Of evils, with immortal rest from cares, 
i bie: ee Bel  Assuage the terrors of the throne of Jove; rs rt 
AE 7 “ Cone quench the formidable thunderbolt _ if ess ane ‘ 
keg unrelenting fire. With slacken’d wings, at . 
ie Ca yea While now the solemn concert breathes around, , ; be - 
S. oa ts Incumbent o’er the sceptre of his lord, Ag ® re: 
| ail ~ & Sleeps the stern eagle; by the number’d notes e x 
“ Possess’d, and satiate with the melting tone; + 
» “Sovereign of birds.” 1 ; é 
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the sanie language shouldybe transferred from. ié.c pjeots ‘ 
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of réligious worship, to whatever is caléulated to excite thie’, 
analogous, though comparatively weak sentiments ofad- 
miration and of wonder. ‘The, word suspicere (to look up) 
is only ‘one example eo ut of many which; might be men- 
tigned. Cicero has fuirnished us «with ‘instances of its. ap- 
‘ion, both tothe réligious sentiment, and to the enthu- 
siustic admiration with which we regard some of the ob- 
jectsiof taste, «« Esse prestantem aliquam aeterhamque na- 
fs tora, et eam suspiciendam admirandamque hominum 
“ gener, puichritudo, mundi ordoque. rerum, ceelestium 
“cogit confiteri.”»*—“ Eloquentiam, quam suspicerent 
“ omnes, quam admirarentur,”? &c.¢ On the latter occa- 
sion, \as well..as on the former, ‘the words suspicio and 
admiror are coupled together, in order to convey, more 
forcibly one single idea. ce a 
On this particular view of the sublime, considered i ain 
connection with religious i impressions, I have only tofake — 
notice farther, of a remarkable. coincidence between their j 
influence and that of the feelings excited by literal: Sub- q 
limity, in assimilating the poetical effects of the two op- | 
‘posite dimensions of Depth and of Height. Tn the. case of 
literal Sublimity, I have already endeavoured to. account A 
for this assimilation. In that now before us, it seems to q 
be the oby vious result of those conceptions, so, natural, to 
the human mind, which have universally suggested a 4 
separation of the invisible world into two distinct regions; ~ 
the one situated at ati immense distance above the earth’s 
surface; the other at a. palnreponding distance, belows— _ 
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‘“‘ Tf I ascend into heaven, thou art there; if I make my 
“bed in hell, thou art there also.” Hf 
To these associations, Darkness, Power: Terror, Fier! 
nity, and various other adjuncts of Sublimity, lend their 
aid in a’ manner too palpable to admit of any comment. 
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GENERALIZATIONS OF SUBLIMITY IN CONSEQUENCE OF Assoc ATIONS 
)RESULTING FRoM ‘THE PHENOMENA OF GRAVITATION, AND. FROM 
THE OTHER PHYSICAL ARRANGEMENTS WITH WHICH OUR SENSES! 

\ ARE CONVERSANT. 


WHEN we cqnfine our views to the earth’s surface, a 
variety of additional causes conspire, with those already 
suggested, to strengthen the association between Elevated 
Position and the ideas of Power, or of the Terrible. I 
shall only mention the security it affords against.a hos- 


- tile attack, and the advantage it yields in the use of mis- 


sile weapons; two circumstances which give an expressive 
propriety to the epithet commanding, as employed in the 


language of Fortification. 


“In other cases, elevated objects excite emotions still 
more closely allied to admiration and to awe, in conse- 
quence:of our experience of the effect of heavy bodies 


falling downwards from a great height. Masses of water, 
jn the form of a mountain-torrent, or of a Cataract, pre- 


sent to us one of the most impressive images of irresisti- 


ble impetuosity which terrestrial phenomena afford; and 


accordingly have an effect, both on the eye and on the ear, 


, _ of peculiar Sublimity, of which poets and orators have 


_ often availed themselves to typily the overwhelming pow- 





-ers of their respective arts. A « 
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- Now the rich stream of music winds along, « 
»» “ Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong; 
4 Thr ough verdant vales, and Ceres’ golden reign; 
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he : rocks and nodding groves rebellow to mae roar. 2 i. j 


By 


At we (says Quinctilian, ipessig of the different 
“pine of eloquence) “ qui'saxa  devolvat, et pontem in- 


i dignetur, et ripas sibi faciat, mt tus et torrens, Judicem 





»* vel nitentem contra feret, cogetque ire qua rapit.?* 





. The tendency of these circumstances, in conjunction 
wah others before mentioned, to associate a sublime effect 





with motion downwards, is too obvious to require any a 


lustration; and accordingly, it opens a rich field of allusion 
to poets, wherever an idea i is to be conveyed. of migl 

force and pewer; or where emotions are to be poate, : 
allied to terror. Motion upwards, on the other hand, and 


perhaps still more, whatever is able to oppose an’ adequate } 


resistance toa superincumbent weiglit, or to a descen- © 
‘ding shock, furnishes, for reasons hereafter to be explain: - 

ed, the most appropriate images subservient to that mo. 
dification. of the Sublime, which arises from a) strong €: ex: 


rower oy 


pression of mental energy. | baie "i Sanaa 2 
ih looking: pp to the vaulted roof of a Gothic Raitiddeals | 
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er, in one “soph circumstance, from. 
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by torrents and cataracts; that: whereas, int 
a | ces , We see the momentum of falling 
- Masses actually exhibited to our senses; in the former, 
we see the triumph of human art, im rendering the law 
of ‘gravitation subservient to the suspension of. its own 
_ ordinary effects: 









: —« The ponderous roof, 
«“ By its own weight made stedfast and immovea 
An emotion of Wonder; accordingly, is here added to 
that resulting fromthe Sublimity of Loftiness and. of 
Power.—As we are placed too, immédiately under the 
_ incumbent mass, the idea of the Terrible is brought home 
' to the imagination more directly; and would, in fact, toe 


' tally overpower our faculties with the expectation of our 


inevitable and instant destruction, Were it not for the ex- 
- perimental proof we have had of the stability of similar 


“edifices. It is this natural apprehension of impending 


danger, checked and corrected every,moment by a 
ational conviction of our security, which seems to pro- 
b duce that silent and pleasing awe which we experience 
n entering within their walls;-and which so perfectly ac- 
cords with the < éther associations awakened by the sanctity 
of. the place, and with the. sublimity ‘ofthe we eing in 
whom they are centered. * | ' 
Pitt nese . bs 





tee 
roof of a cathedral, enters deepiy into the pleasing effect produced by 


"a majestic arch thrown across a river or a gulf. That it does not de- 
pend merely on the beauty of form, or upon veal of dimension, 
} appears clearly from the comparative. meanness of an iron bridge, 
though executed on a far greater scale. I was never more disap- 
‘pointed in my life-than whee Piet saw the bridge at ee es 
« : n 
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* An emotion of wonder, analogous to that excited by the vaulted , 
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Be ay Z “ing bodies i is one of the most obvious resources of which — 

; - “Man avails himself f increasing his physical _ ver, in 
| the infancy of the mechanical arts. Even i in t 

ca | exertions: made with the rudest weapons of off : ucl 

ia * “as the club and the mace, power is always employ eC fron | 
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literal sense of that word, is considered as the most de- 
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ous a i effectual deiiag 2 ita tha: “ie 
ostration, , inferiority and submission. © 

ferent cnsteleradtens are combitied, it | 
ppea surprising, that the ideas of Power and of 
Stat n, should, in their application: to our 
es, be altaost identified; insonggich that, inu ing this. 
a pression, ‘we are scarcely conscious of | speaki cing 
yhe ‘ically. a. similar remark may be extended to 


the flowing peg i sims poker aes 
























A ghness—High and Mighty Pritice: The epic 
lime, when applied to the Ottoman Court, affords 
‘example of the same association. Sir William 
age of the subordination and gradations 
nk: ks ina mixed monarchy to a Pyramid; and Mr. 
e's ieiletiated allusion to ve ” Corinthian te oS 


na hie fundamental siticinle of fia) Mien 
etion'in Which the energies of the human mind 
cei iyed to be exerted, will, of course, be in “oppo- 
t of the powers to which it is igifijeete -d; of : 
which hang over it; of the obstacles which it 
rmoun t in rising to distinction. Hence the meta- 


ina of an unbending? tae ee an 
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tain Moral qualities; qualities: which, on ¢x mination, 
will be found ‘to be chiefly those recommended - im the . 
oical School; implying a more than ordinary energy of 
mind,” or of what the French call Force of Character.In 
truth, Energy, as contradistinguished from. Power, is" 
but a more particular and modified conception of the 






same idea; comprehending the cases where its sensible 
effects do not attract observation; but where. its silent 
Operation is measured by the qppositon it resists, or by 
the weight it sustains. The brave man, accordingly, was 
considered by the Stoics.as partaking of the sublimity, of 
that Almighty Being who puts him to the trial; and whom 

they conceived as witnessing, with pleasure, the nud 


and "oe attitude in which he awaits ‘sane pei 











a i hoki quam ut spectet Catonem, jam consti non 
“semel fractis, stantem nihilominus inter ruinas publicas : 
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tis this image of mental energy, bearing up against 

the terrors of overwhelming Power, which gives so strong 
a poetical effect to the description of Epicurus in Lucre- é 
tius; and also to the character of Satan, as conceived by : 
Milton. But in all these cases, the sublimity of Energy, 
when carefully analyzed, will be found to be merely rela- j 
tive; or, if I may use the expression, to be only a reflec- % 
. . OME RRS ate 
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h sai to ‘which i is lop 
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dil platigtiaers objection \to some of the 
conclusions, ‘that horizontal extent, as well as 

; _ is an element of the Sublime. Upon the. 
lecti 0) me wence, it must rbesr mania ns 3 







| shariaabenhinal: association baad cat clei te position 
_ and a commanding prospect of the earth’s surface, in all 
- directions. As the most palpable measure of elevation is 
the extent of view which it affords, so, on the other hand, 
_an enlarged. horizon recals impressions connected with 8 
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evation. The plain of Yorkshire,.and perhaps still : . 
inva greater degree, Salisbury plain, produces anemotion ~ :. 
aching to sublimity on the mind of a Scotchman, wa 
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: e occasion, spay a Fleming or a Bian a ri . : 

ting altogether from the charm of novelty. The ee 
connected with the wide expanse over which his M 

s accustomed to wander from the summits of his 3 

mountains, and which, in hilly countries, are to be ‘si 

3 yoyed exclusively, during the short intervals of a. : 


erene wintiee from eminences which, in ie are lost 


ened noi ‘that. enlarged horizon vabialie now Acts . 
e surrounds him; the sie of Association, it in 
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the: BR raeent ih ye Nw 
This natural association da, pe ‘dens of i hecaiea 
and of Horizontal Extent is confirmed and enlivened by 
another, arising also from the physical laws of our pert 
ceptions. It is a curious, and at the same time a well 
i fact, “that, in proportion as elevation or any: other 
circumstance widens our horizon, the enlargement of-o) 
horizon. adds to the apparent height of the vanibaboie 
. It was long ago remarked by Dr. Smith of: Cam- 
te that ‘‘ the known distance of-the terrestriah objects 
‘‘ which terminate our view, makes that part of: the sky 
‘‘ which is towards the horizon, appear more distant th 











‘¢ smaller segment of a sphere.” To this bi.» iter 
writer. has added, that ‘“‘ when the visible horizon. is ter. 
“{minated by very distant objects, the celestial vault se 

“ to be enlarged i in all its dimensions.” —“* Wher 


$f bears some proportion to the buildings that surround _ 
“me; but. when I view it froma large plain, terminated _ 
“on all, hands'by hills which rise one above another, t 
as ‘the distance of twenty miles from the eye, m h 
c see a new. sheaven, whose magnificence dia es the E 
‘ greatness of its author, and puts every human edifice 
*‘ out of countenance; for now, the lofty spires and the ‘ 
‘ gorgeous palaces shrink into nothing before it, and bear. 


“no more propor tion to the celestial dome, than "their. ' 
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| ake Ss bear. to, its | naker PF—Let ihe gomne, experi- 
nent be tried from. the summit of a lofty mountain, con- 
- manding an. immense prospect all around. of land and of 
 $ea5, and the effect will be found to be magnified ona scale 
beyond description. ptre 7 
ge 99 those who have verified this optical chausitenk by 
their own observation, it will not appear surprising, that 
the word ,Sublimity should have been transferred. from 
the vertical line; not only to the horizontal surface, but 
-also to the immense concavity of the. visible hemisphere. 
As. these various modifications of space are presented. to 
the eye at the same moment, each heightening the effect 
Hl pee i is easily poncelaays te the same ee 










| “ Fr aetcnds.+ : 
, Another extension of the word Sublimity seems to be 
jin pa t explicable on the same principle; I mean the ap- 
om we occasionally make of it to the emotion we, 
luced_ by looking downwards. For this latitude of ex- 
p ression, I already endeavoured to account from other 
considerations; but the solution will appear still more 
(ga isfactory, when it is recollected, that, along with that 
apparent enlargement of the celestial vault, which we en- 
9m a high mountain, there is an additional percep- 
yhich comes uitome still more wae to our eae 
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6 ‘Like shipwwreck'd mariner on desert coast, 
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pled into execution by Omnipotence it: 
This idea 3 is very str ongly stated in the passage wl 

oh hb ; 
last quoted; a and it is obviously implied in the familiar 
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_ ‘tra sference of the words Vault and Dome, from tt 





_ vets i we End fhe, poets frequently “employin, wor 
synonymous with’ Height and Depth, as if they were nearly “OI 
“ble terms: “ Blue. Profound. oe re 
The secrets of th’ Abyss to spy. ray). “ Coolum Profundum.”’— ”, 
(Virgil.) The phrase Profunda Altitudo is used, even, ye yBIgse 
writers. An exemple g occurs in Livy; 38.23. 


ith wien 9 to the concavity over our. heads 5, (and of 
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_ sion which Shakespeare a tute to tote rat has’ ‘been 
_ suggested by the same analogy. ig ie, A Snes 
As the natural bias of the Aniaibations besides, is to 
eonceive the firmament tobe something solid, in which 
the sun, moon, and stars, are mechanically fixed, a senti- 
ment of Wonder at the unknown means by which the 
- Jawof gravity is, in this instance, counteracted, geet to 
| ‘Dé superadded to the emotion excited by the former com- 
bination of circumstances. This sentiment is very fre- 
quently expressed by children; and the feelings of child- 
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od have often an influence of which we are little Aware ‘ 

© especially i in matters of Taste) on those which are ‘ 
‘jenced in the maturity of our judgment.# TOS Bh ; * 
sublime effect of the celestial vault is still farther ie y a 

e Batinea by the vast and varied space which the eye % 4 
hi ili over in rising gradually from the horizon to Re 

| enith:—contemplating, at one time, the permanent ie 
of the starry expanse; at another, enjoying’the 4 

aL | illusions with which, from sunrise till ‘sunset, the ‘3. : 
diversify the sky. To this immediate impression | % 

ced upon the senses, must be added the play given a 
imagination, in supplying the remainder of that ‘ i 
scctaste under which we are placed, and of which . 

sh can take in only, at one and the same moment, a 

ed | portion. As the smallest arch of a circle ena- . ; 

o complete the whole cireumference, so the me F 

nce of the Heavens. en toour sas eomhe the : ; 

‘ a a” Wa Aspiee convexo nutantem Riiees nopaih * . “> . 
a Virg. ucol. iv. 1. 58. . 
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as from the Kip of f tna, the effect is not a tittle mi 
Re ab, OM the astonishing elevation of the spot from whe 
my. -coneeIyeRt. to: have been enjoyed; and it is iner 
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degree incomparably greater, by the happy 
which he has divided our attentiquabetweeh: the 
el w, and” the spectacle above. —Even in the s 
the upper 1 regions, ‘it will be acknowledged by th 
reflect ‘carefully on their own experience, that ¢ 
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. still. In lati 
case, however} the effect is “80 ‘peculiarly strong, that it 
pe eeity Me oe ‘other collateral causes conspire 
have been hitherto mentioned; and ac- 
aeadinplyss a mee of: specific circumstances instantly. 
occur, as distinguishing urface of a smooth sea from 
all the other instances in which the epithet Sublime. is 
applied to what is perfectly flat or level. Pepe gm 
aD tek circumstances one of the ae Pe mine | 
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n the same oaeiilen of cern tion to convey a fp Sil eg 
ion of wk hat he. wished to describe. To those who have 
act ally navigated | the deep, ata distance frome every visi- 
wi ble coast, the same combination of ideas must present ite 
yard a the surface of the water is perfectly. t an- 
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‘ ud . 
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5. The aid which the art of navigation, in all the ates 
of its progress, derives from the observation of the stars; 
and the consequent bias given to the fancy, te mount 
from the ocean to the heavens. A pilot seated at the helm, 
with his eye fixed on the Pole, while the rest of the crew 
abandon. themselves to sleep, forms’an interesting picture 
in some of the noblest productions of human genius. In 
the Odyssey, this astronomical association is employed 
‘with wonderful success by the genius of Homer, to im- 
part a character of Sublimity, even to the little raft 
of Ulysses, during his solitary voyage from Calypso’s 
island. ; | is 
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__s-* & He spoke, and high the forky trident hurl’d 
| Rolls clouds on clouds, and stirs the watefy world, 
_ + & At once the face of earth and sea deforms, 

rs eae ‘ Swells all the winds, ot rouses all the storms.” 
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+ “© And now the south Pu now the north bivaila oy 
“ Now o’er the ocean sweep the easterm gales, ci 
“ And now the west winds rend the fluttering sails.” 
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of alate of circumstances : and events connected with the 
: at oldest voy age alluded to in profane history, the expedition 

; oof theA gonauuts.— What an accession of ppt must 
X, ‘ i et “added, in every philosophical mind, to this na- 


© tural singe, in consequence of the methods practis- 
7 the moderns for se the latitude and the Jong ae 
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be the fabulous and pepwir accounts of Hawg M 

Seal ec ok the same association of literal sublin 
ie objects of that study, imparts somewhat of tl 
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tor ited mero 
fai pies | ation Pie j Tits ten- 
“aeney to raise our thoughts to that re whose “hand 
~ “heaves: its billows;” and. who “ has given his decree to - 
- $ the seas, that they might not pass his commandment.” 
(2) Ts effect in recalling to us the proudest triumph of | 
“Man, in accomplishing the task assigned 1 to Him, of ie 
duing! the earth and the elements. —Beside, aban 
these ssociations, which are common to the: inhabitants ~ 
of all maritime countries, a prospect of the sea must ae 
be he ag ad eierety native of this isi ‘te i 4 
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is at commerce, the naval power, and ‘the naval 
lory of ‘England; and on the numerous and triumphant: 

ets wh ich “ bear the British thunder o’er the world.”* 
| peasy transition by which a moralizing fancy 


- 1 fron a prospect of the sea, to subjects ak 
C c Sy aed of all the various rae 5 cule 





bs. reak on the beach, to the fleeting cated atin ns 
1 the boundless resi cna 7 
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| «Walk thoughtful on the silent elcid & | 
is ‘ es ‘Of ‘that vast ocean thou must sail so soon.” 
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‘weanne’ it phe sreat ses area to fick cicteen in ate 
tion of the’ same argument, that a” * similar. abate 
r attaches itself to these words when employed cept 
: Now ye A “good example of this occurs ina pas age 
: . you lyst yee’ where the author recommends 
















or the level of theif habitual paras = 
h 7 bil ag Sitch of a Risin hy: 


te Cini Pal: est, ut quis exploret cele b 
‘ # sei scientize alicujus partes, si stet super plat O 
es det n scientize, neque altioris scientiz velut 
te conscendat: :?-An allusion not more logit 
priate, é, than. poetically beautiful, and which 
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Se re. explicit man- 3 


: the strong. impression which the natural association 









| bet ween Altitude and. Horiz ontal extent had made on his % 
‘Imagination; inasmuch a yhe a avails himself of it, as the : R 
“most > significant figure he could, employ toi lustrate,. in oa. 
- the wa: « analogy, the ac tages which he expected to! ae . 
- result from his own eculiar mode of philosophizing. In- ’ + 
: Seaallaeme ikowe P hinenenthiign: a 


4 deed the analogy. is SO close and, so irresistible, that it it is, ‘ ; ; 














ireely possible to speak of Analysis. and Synthesis, s 5 
pimp ing use of expressions in which it is impli- A : 
* When, agreeably to the rules. of the former, we oe i, 
rs se, or ascend, from particular phenomena to, ga ral ee A ; 
alae our. views become more enlarged and compre. ees: 
: but ‘less. precise and definite ie pa to. : 


| a the . 
f sy Policia, our horizon contracts; but at 8 ee be 
ourselves better enabled to observe and to. ex. Fy | hs 
ith accuracy, whatever individual a ract 
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hods, at Ls time when this epitige 
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it is easy t 10. account, it is mae” that. the epithet 
universally applied to the. more abstruse branches. of 
knowledge is, _not sublime but profound. We conceive 
truth to be: something analogous toa Treasure hid under 
ground; or to the Precious. Metals; which are not to be 
‘obtained but. by digging in _ the mine; or to Pearls 
placed. at the bottom of the’ sea, “inaccessible .to call but 
such as dive into the deep. —Agreeably. to this. analogy, 
“we speak of a profound mathematician, a profound meta- 
Reyes a profound. lawyer; a profound antiquan 

_ The effect of this analogy has probably been not a lit 
‘tle strengthened by an idea which (although 1 I believe it 
to be, altogether unfounded) has prevailed very, generally 





inall ages of the world. I allude to the vulgar opinion, 
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that, while poetical genius is the immediate gift, of | hheayen, 


confined exclusively to a few of its favoured chi i 
the most recondite truths in the most abstruse. sciences, 
are within the reach at all who can submit to Bcd 





SMa. that “it is genius, “te not the want of it, “that 
s adulterates science, and fills it with error and. false 
a theory;” and that ‘the repstngaay knowledge, : alth u th 
oa commonly buried deep, may be reached by those _ 
“ drudges who can dig with labour and ee ce 


pr gthey have not wings to iyi fea | Fei 


, | Bie tt 
* These pele = eye are curiously combined et in. the 
following sentence o of Maclaurin. Speaking of Leibnitz, he remarks: — 
“We doubt not, that if a full and perfect account of all that i is most 
« profound in the high geometry could have been deduced firoi the 
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“doctrine of “infinites, it ‘might have been eh fr m ad | 


* author.”—(Fluxions, V. 1. p. AS.) ‘ 73 
t In this criticism on Dr. Reid, I have been icipated by his" 


*') 
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chap ME} ON THE SUBLIME. 393 


The justness of this doctrine, T shall take another op- 
portunity to examine at some length. J have referred to 
it here, merely as an additional circumstance which may 
have influenced human fancy, in characterizing poetical 
and philosophical genius by two epithets, which in their 
literal sehise express things diametrically opposite. 

“It is, at the samé tine, extremely worthy of observa: 
tion, with respect to the metaphorical meaning of both 
epithets, that as the opposite of the Poetical Sublime is 
not the Profound, but the Low or the Grovelling; SO 
the opposite of the Philosophical Profound is not what is 
taised Above the level of the earth, but the Superficial 


. ort the Shallow. 


she By . ' 
learned and i ingenious friend Dr. Gerard; es after quoting the above 
passage, observes, “ that the author’s modesty under-rates his own 
“ abilities; ahd, in this instance, renders his decision inaccurate.”—- 
Gerard on Genius, pp. 382, 333. 
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CONFIRMATION. OF THE ‘FOREGOING THEORY From THE N AT 
SIGNS OF SUBLIME BMOTION,—RECIPROCAL. INFLUENCE ones 
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ite strength and power of the associations W: hich h: 
ey gay if Bie 


been now under our review, (how trifling and ais 
wey 
soever some of them may appear to bein their orig gin) ma 


be distinctly traced in the arts of the Actor and te te 
* Orator, i in both of which they fr equently give to what n . 


be called metaphorical or figurative applications | of Ni 


(arya f al? 


ral Signs, a propriety and force which the severest taste 


# delet 


must feel and acknowledge. While the tongue, “for ex. eX. 


fait Pig oa 


ample, is employ ed in pronouncing words Phase ele-. 
vat i character, the body becomes, by. a sort of in- 
voluntary impulse, more ie and. elevated ‘than sual, 

the « eye is raised, and assumes a look of superiority or 
command. Cicero takes notice of the same ‘thing as a 
natural effect, produced on the Bodily Expression, bya th e 
contemplation of the universe; yn more. particularly, 
of subjects which are eaalted and celestial, either in ‘the 
literal or the ‘metaphorical acceptation of these we rds. 
da Est animorum ingeniorumque quoddam quasi pabu um, 
“$ consideratio contemplatioque nature. Erigimur, snes 
cc tiores Jiert videmur; humana despicimus; cogit antesqu | 

s supera atque ceelestia, heec nostra ut exigua € et cna’ 


“ contemnimus.”” hie 0 Ps 
u ME ty suet ee 
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Chap. a -QN THE SUBLIME. ok 395 
Eyen in speaking of any thing, whether physical or 
oral, which invites Imagination upwards, the tones of 

thes voice become naturally higher; while they sink spon- 

taneously. to a deep bass, when she follows: a contrary 
direction. This i is the more remarkable, that thé analogy 
apprehended between hugh and low in the musical Scale, 


“i ity 


high and dow in their literal acceptations, seems to be 
es ult’ of circumstances which have not operated uni- 










versally among our species, in producing the same asso- 


aor of ideas. * 
_ The various associations connected with Sublimity be- 
come ‘thus incorporated, as it were, with the Language ¢ of 


Oe erg FF 
nature; and, in consequence of this incorporation, acquire 


an incalculable accession of influence over the human 
frame. We may remark this influence even on the acute 


and distinguishing judgment of Aristotle, in the admi- 
rable description of Meyaaoduxse in the third chapter of 
his Nicomachian Ethics; the whole of which deseri : tion 
hinges on an analogy (suggested by a metaphorical word) 
betwe sen Greatness of Stature and Greatness of Mind. 
The : same analogy is the ground-work of the account of 
Sublimity i in Writing, given by Longinus; who, although 
he speaks only of the effect of sublimity on the Mind, 
plainly identifies that effect’ with its Bodily expression. 





Ray? t 
ahi true Sublime, and, assuming a certain proud and erect 


attitude, exults and glories, as if it had itself produced 
4 hat it has only heard.’? ‘The description is, I think, 
‘per ectly correct; and may be regarded as a demonstra- 
tive pprpes that, in the complicated ie which sub- 
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. See Philosophy of the Human Mind, ch. v. part u. ect 4 
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“The Mind” (he observes) “ is naturally-e/evated by the © 
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the othite. citgretientgd A i foot . sie ‘ctinahiati ; 
It seems to dase the expression of. Mental Eley : 

conveyed by th an 08 sublime” of man, and by what M Mil- 

ton calls the looks commercing. with the skies,’ which ist le 

foundation of the sublimity we ascribe 1D the. Human n | 

figure. Tn point of actual height, it. is. greatly, inferior to 

various imabes ie PEGE animals; buy none oft s a 1c 

ie 














to rise or to mount syonli which j is Sy ee ry 
species wil improvement, whether intellectual or. moral; 
and which typifies so forcibly to our species, tl 16 P : 
eminence of. their rank and destination, among the in! . ab 
Bs s ofthis lower world.* ca ee it . 


« 6 the s son at man that thou "shoulda visit hin! a ne 
ss Foi or thou hast made him buta little lower than the Pe 
“ ‘sl thou hast crowned he head with glory ; and. ‘ono Hoc 


: ee . 4 r Me Pye tee Sele: mm 2 
i Omnis homines _qui sese student prestare ceteris anin a ibu 

c“ sna ope. ee ne vitam silentio trangostibe veluti | pecoray. 
0 . atque ventri obedientia, finxit.” —Sallust. hh i 
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_ &Thou hast put all th une iia his fects? sb | 

vi nt it m ately connected, with the sublime effect of man’s 

_ erect form is the imposing i influence of a superiority of 
‘stature over the. maind of the multitude. —“ And when | ‘3 
v © Saul stood. among the people, he was. igher than any : 
“of them, from. his shoulders and upward.— -And all the 
i people. shouted and said, God save the King.” | 

: Even in 1 the present state of society, a. superiority of 
| stature is naturally accompanied with an air of authority, 

ee he pamitation . of which, would be ludicrous in a person 
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m b bly, ‘every | one eluant hake cohuariee ‘hepweigh 
ich it adds to the eloquence of a speaker, “ proudly 
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oe ¢ minent above the rest in shape and gesture.”’* 
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. aii bahese observatings dt 1s aay to explain, how the 
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" le Eng of Be baile in a way analogous to thats in Saphich 
we measure their stature (I mean by an ideal scale, placed ib eaial 








pe vertical position); and to employ the words above, a 

, superiority, inferiority, and numberless. ) hers, to > 

mark, in th different I l dvan- at 
ATR in these very diflerent cases, their re ative advan nf 
tages and disadvantages.t We have even a bias to carry Aes 
this analogy farther; and to conceive the various orders ae 
0 created beings, as forming a rising scale of an indefinite ; 
titude. To this manner we are naturally led to. give the &: 

e of Sublime to such attainments and efforts, in our _ 

vn species, as rise. above the common pitch of humanity; " 

re ore b pees Pal ap if 

e€ Note (Ht h). os a 

if trifling, but curious.instance, of an analogous ddioaiition may Si 

> remar ked i in the application we make of the terms High and Low . 
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to the Temperature of bodies, in consequence of the vertical position 


ofthe : scale in our common Ther mometers, IPAs 
ee -% 
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S98 _ |” ON THE some ee (asny tt 
and hence, the’ origin OF an additional! association, con-' 
spiring with other circumstances formerly pointed out, 
as suggesting a metaphorical application of that. word to. 
a particular class of the higher beauties of. Style. ae ae 
It appears to,me probable, that it was by a vague ex. 
tension of this meaning of the Sublime, to excellence. in. 
general, that Longinus was led to bestow this epithet on 
Sappho’ s Ode; * and on some other specimens of the Ve-. 
hement or Impassioned, and also of the Nervous,and of the 
Elegant, which do not seem ‘to rise above the common 
tone of classical composition in any, one quality » but in 
the finished perfection with which they are executed, ub ' 
confess, at the same time, my own opinion is, that, with ® 


all his great merits as a critic and as an eloquent writer, 


his use of this word throughout his ‘treatise can neither 
be accounted for nor rendered consistent by any philoso- 
phical theory whatever. In various places, he’ evidently . 
employs it precisely: in the same sense in which it is now 
generally understood in our language; and in which. Ae 
have all | ae used it, in attempting to trace the connec- ~ 


_ tion between its different and iia vs anh tenn signifi- 


cations.+ 

It is wonderful that Liongifiis was not induced, by 
his own very metaphorical description of the effects of 
sublime writing, to,inquire, in the next place, to. what 
causes it 1s owing, that sublime emotions have the ten. : 
dency which he ascribes to them, to elevate the thoughts, lg 
and to communicate literally a momentary | eno 8 | 
the body. At these effects he has stopped short, without 
bestowing any attention on what seems to me the most 
interesting view of the lt ae | 


*Note(de . st Note (Kk). 
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C ou t his ‘ideas a little. further, 


have perceived more distinctly hi 
hae done, that the key 4 s some ‘of the 
hysical difficulties supposed to be connected | 
| ing y> ‘is to be found i in the ¢ principles: which 
a € progr ressive ‘generalizations of t the ‘import o of 
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Pha in Bnet laws of association, which, while the F 
ibly’ transfer the arbitrary signs ( of thought from ¢ oF 
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patie, in some degree, the same ‘emotions 
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INFERENCES FROM. “THE ‘FOREGOING ‘DOCTRINES, WITH: SOME. AD 
Ag ' : DITIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
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‘Bir ORE I eoriclude this sHidiy ? it is 5 proper sere wet 


i ht jan 


remind my ‘readers, i in order to prevent misapprehen 


with respect to the foregoing obsérvations, ‘That my 


OR a 
with Elevation, or Height; far less, that it is this s associa 


mon name of Sublimity has been applied to all. of 
It is not, for instance, my aim to shew, that. the ‘whole 


WEE A 


efféct of Horizontal Amplitude arises from its association ; 






one 
aim | 


is not to investigate the principles on which the va rious 
elements of Sublimity give pleasure to the mind; z 
trace the assQtiations, i in consequence of which the co 


ae ;. 
ther : 


ut | to : 
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tion ‘alone which delights us in viewing the celestial vault, | 
with all the various wonders it exhibits by day and | by 


ni sht; but merely to explain, from this princi le, 


“the 


i 






transference of the epithet Sublime, from one modi ca 4 


tion of space to all, the others. In like manner, i hav 


stained. -altoget er “from. giving any opinion on n the very 
curious question ‘concerning ‘the pleasure arising from cere 
tain modifications of Terror; because it did not a ppear to. 4 
»me to have any immediate connection. ‘with the train “of | 


ee, 


my argument. It is sufficient for my purpose, if I 


‘succeeded in accounting | for the place which the Terrible 


eab- F 
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when properly modified, is “generally allowed to occupy” 
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‘Chap. V.5- THE, SUBLIME, , "- 40 a 
among the constituents, or at og ae thea pra ad- 
uncts of the Sublime. 

: &: Although I have a atter sped to shew, at some sibedots 
that there is a specific pleasure connected with the simple 
idea of Sublimity or Elevation, Iam far from thinking, 
that the i impressions produced by such adj uncts as Eter- 
nity or Power, or even by the physical adjuncts of Hori- 
zontal. Extent and of Depth, are wholly resolvable into 
their association with this common and central concep- 

tion, a own, however, I am of opinion, that, im most 
cases, , the pleasure attached to the conception of literal 

aublinityy identified, as it comes to be, with those re- 
ligious. ; impressions which are inseparable from the human 

‘mit ad, i is one of the chief ingredients in the complicated " 
emotion; and that, in every case, it either palpably OF 

penaly ¢ contributes to the effect. 

From. ‘this constant or very general connection, too, 

which these different ingredients have with each other, ¢ as 

well as) with the central idea of Elevation, they must 
necessarily both lend and borrow much accessory influ- 

‘ence over the mind. The primary effect of Elevation it: 
self cannot fail to be astonishingly increased by its asso- 
ciation with such interesting and awful ideas as Immen- 

sity, ‘Eternity, Infinite Power, and Infinite Wisdom; | 

oo as sy are in our conceptions with that still sub- 
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vers and acommon epithet. ee : 


_ Supposing, therefore, the foregoing conclusions to be 


sated as ae a wide field of speculation lies open to 
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future inguivers. Lo some of thes ; 


F literally” so called. The, idea of Eloquence i is unqie 


_the orators of the Greek republics: 
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‘I flatter myself, the 
ni y be useful, if not in 
conducting them into the right p ath, at least in diverting 
them” from. the vain attempt to ‘deteds common quality 
in the metaphysical essence. of things, which derive their 
common name only from the tie of Habitual Association. 


hints’ which I have suggested m ; 


“1a Sola, 
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In confirmation of what I have just stated concerning, 


the primary or central idea of Elevation, it may be | far. 


_ ther remarked, that when we are anxious to communicate 


the highest possible character of Sublimity - to any ‘SBE 


Be 
‘we are describing, we generally contrive, somel ow 


other, either directly, or by means of some tena, ’ 


obvi ious association, to introduce the image of he Hea- 
vens, or. of the Clouds; or, in other words, of Subl mity 


2 






ably sublime i inv itself, being a source of the proudest ¢ | 
noblest species ‘of Power which. the mind of one ‘man 
can exercise over those of others: but how wonderfully 
is its sublimity increased when connected with thei ‘image 


Lites 


of T hunder; as when we speak of the Thunder of De- 
mosthenes! “‘ Demosthenis non. tam vibrarent_ fulmina, 
ce = by) \ 

nisi. _humeris contorta ferrentur. — Milton. has. fully 


availed himself. of both these associations, in describing 
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ie |  Resistless ‘eloquence ae @ ager od 


dh Wielded at will the fierce democracy; 
- «Shook th’ arsenal, , and fulmin’d over dy take bf aa 
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In Collins's’ ode to ‘Near, tthe ‘ean use c of a a’ | 
word identifies at once the Physical with the M foral Sub. 
a PPae res er li 

lime, and comcentrates the effects of thei ur ited force. 
‘ #5 4 aa pe ony nial’ | i ; 
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Wie sublintest ¢ resect in the book. of Jol ob. “ Hast 
“ thou given the horse strength; hast thou clothed his 
¢ “ “neck, with thunder?”** ¢ ' » 

In the concluding stanza of one ‘of Gray’s odes, if the 
‘ee after his apostrophe to Edward, had been repre- 
“sented as falling on his sword, or as drowning himself in 
ay ool at the summit of the roe ¢; the Moral Sublime, so 

: 1 arises from his heroical determination <*. tO) con- 
er a a to die,”’ ‘would not have been in the least dimi- 
n S 1ed; but ‘how different from the complicated emotion 
rO luced by the images of altitude; of depth; of an impe-_ 
uous Band foaming flood; of darkness; and of eternity; all 


Cy ieee 


Bee are crowded into the two lastlines: i, 
: 4 


Pid vgs « He Ponoke-and headlong from the mountain’s height 

ee «“ Deep i in the roaring tide he agi to endless night.” 
aah fa 
7 _ Among the Grecian sages, Plato has been alia s more 
- peculiarly characterized by. the epithet Sublime; and ‘in- 
“deed, of various accounts, it is strongly and happily de- 


criptive of the feelings inspired by the genius of that, 


et mingled part, ARIAS 
me pe ‘scene are thine!” 
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m re said to have descended to him’ from Orpheus. The 
” fo lowing passage paints the impressions of a German 
_acholayt when he i met with the Indigitamenta or 
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age Eschenbach. —I. lioteacstea for this quotation go A Kenside’ < 
7 notes subjoined to his Hymn to the Naiads. © © 
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uthor; ‘by the lofty mysticism of his philosophy;. and ~ 
yen by the remote origin of the theological fables which 
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_Orphic Hymns, during at acide 


' tons in alluding to the same Maples, has pursued homme 


A... 





the scenery: which he foe goles 
ture, 1s worthy. of the ima a tion n of 11 cane, 
skill with which he bas. called i in to his saa Heanhvest { 
and silence and awfuiness. of midnight, may be compared | 
to ‘some. of the finest touches of our. master-poets;, but 3 
what, I wish, at present, chiefly to remark, is the effec “tiok.” 
Altitude and of the Starry: Firmament in exalting: our 
conceptions. of those religious mysteries of the fabulous 


ages, which had so powerfully awakened. the enthusiasn 


Pe Oye ae 
: q 


of the writer.—‘ Incredibile dictu quo me. sacro pee ‘ 
Pets. 


« afflaverint indigitamenta ista deorum: nam tet 
“ad illorum lectionem eligere cogebar, quod: oe 
‘s “ horrorem incutere animo peter: nocturnums, cum « 







“ tis, ‘sola nox redabar. quam. Or pheo consecrare pi otu ui, 

ape Fi abyssum quendam mysteriorum venerandz ee ui. “$ 

“‘ tatis descendere videbar, quotiescunque silente: mu r ado, 

“¢ solis vigilantibus astris et luna, medavndderes istos Ae 
“papa 


“nos ad manus sumpsi.”” Pee ee ay es : 
This curious, how very nearly the Beat of Mil : 


a a 
4 





eek. ve, 
\p i ' iv “s 
at's Op let my lamp at midnight hour eas 
a3 “h a «Be seen in some high lonely tow’r, | > Fad 
‘ff a F rR ee > ie " 5 ae as poets bg! 
os cf Where I may “oft out-watch the Bear, yar, a 
ih «“ With thrice great t Hermes, or unsphere wy ae best 4 
cs “ The spirit of Plato, to unfold - cae 2 A Mipieie 
* "© What worlds, or what vast regions hold ud aes cine q 
AA EN Mi: 9 We immortabmind that hath forsook” = yak _ 
i: Her 1 mansion in this fleshly nook: cen AES ee 
| ve . " 4 7 fe es , . i 
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F tho e demons that: are found 


or pee ground, 


_ON THE SUBLIME, eee —* 405: 







“If these dean Be nist: the 6 lite which has 
_been so often agitated with respect to the comparative 


effects: of the Physical and Moral Sublime, must appear | 


entirely nugatory; their general result leading'to this con- 
clusion, that all the qualities, which we refer to both, unite 
“in forming one and the same group of associations. The ideas 
thus associated, may be conceived to bear some distant 
analogy, i in their mutual communications with each other, 
and in their’ common communication with that great foun- 
i “tain sf sublime emotion in which they all centre, to the 





is point of view, the associated elements of Sublimity 
“may be still more aptly compared to the different jars 
composing an Electrical Battery; each of which is prepa- 

red to contribute, at one and the same moment, its Bro, 
aa share tothe joint explosion. m 

| In the following well-known illustration of the superi- 

_Ority of the Moral above the Physical Sublime, it is re- 

‘a eat €, that while the author exemplifies the latter ony 






bby the aa and momentum of dead massés, and. 





7 “sé 1g ‘exhibiting the Fisica and commanding expression 
ofa a Roman Form, ee lends it the adventitious aid of 
an, allusion, in with the imagination is Bis ‘up to 


A Oe be 
* The doctrine of the uoul’s preexistence is sities by Plato 
“vim to ORGS, bite re tty de x? 
p ‘ * 
ie ‘ 
Ah, | 
a. s+ St 


{ 
em of circulation in the animal frame;—or, perhaps, 













406 » ‘Wy, ON THE, suBLINE rt fede 
Jupiter serie with his 1 alt: etn s not the two . 
different kinds of sublimity wi ich he has ‘cont sted with | ; 


each other, ‘but a few of t | nts of. Phys sical 
Sublime which he has’ compared, in point. of efeee: with © 

the. powers of the Physical and | Moral Sublime combined 
together i in. their joint operation?) tang gee 


Be ee r rm gery APETy 
) “@ ovk then abroad thro? ‘nature, to ihe range ip 





a" ‘ @ i“ why 
a) of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres [visiree 


tits fe Wheeling unshaken thro’ the void immense; ey ae 


a And speak, O man! does this, capacious scene a ah, 


es yee $6 With half that kindling majesty dilate 4 v3 ihe sat 
e * 


aia 4 


; 2p ‘ 
"ie Thy strong conception, as when Brutus rose | \ ey M4 


i ss Refulgent from the Stroke of Czesar’s fate, ee 
a4 s® me VE, Pe Ae id 
y “¢ Amid the crowd of Patiotss and his arm pi ay, v4 
ja r fed al ot igre i, , 
wal oe PAG extending like eternal Jove!) 7) es ‘s 





* Fi “6 ‘On Pally? S name, and shook his crimson sascha a * ; i 
* oe | ’ 









= _ & 
a! Be hh ee r { ow: | be y 
mes ee And bade the father of his country, hail! ‘hy Nie i 
"For lo! the tyrant prostrate in the dust, eS ow bs 
se ath “ne i BF SiG by : 
~ s And pea rah is tree? ae a ae 
i; ph : oe 


y Lo § U cai 


it shall close this essay, with antiae very. sligh Mee ‘a 
how nearly. soever allied jo eset eee are 3 se 


. mention this, ee os ae is a common wise amon; ze 


| juvenile 5 writers; and.a’ mistake into which they. a1 A 
unnaturally betrayed, by the language consecrated t to: hat 
group of'associations which I have been endeavou ee to 


pe Mae x 


illustrate. * ‘The employment of phrases it Xpressive o ig 





mere elevation, and unaccompanied. with: ny display of | 
eee aha S ; 
ee ee phy ee: Hee 
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7 Chap. Vol pe Dc THE, SUBLIME. | i : 407 
genius, or skill, produces one of the most 
of 3€ S piiaes that which i is properly 

ress he s bombast and” fustian. To, the 4 
faults WA this Pea, ed style, . of applies the metapho- Sa 







rical title of . meteors;® a word strongly significant of the 
impression which. they produce on minds, in which the 
power of taste has not been duly cultivated. In this res- 

pect, he seems. to have conceived the false Sublime as 
bearing the same relation to the true, which Pope has sO 
well the cada in hontenssing false with true Wit: 


. Pe ¥ “ « Bright as a blaze, but in a moment gone;— 
Sas 


. a “ True Wits is everlasting like the. Sun.” 



















1 void all risk of any imputation of this sort, writers 
ft é find i it, in most cases, expedient, in the hackneyed 
lw on out state of our traditional imagery, when fie 


peies its less familiar adjuncts, or on some of | the as- 
vod ideas which follow i in their train; a ia ac, 


= ym place Sars 8 + An elipie of this 


os 


Wns arag metewea.—Sect. 3. 4 ai 
ong these, thunder and lightning are favourite resource og ‘ 7 
rs, whose taste inclines them to the bombast: : 
‘ Up from Rhyme’s s aa sc rae and ride the worm yf . . ¢ 
oS That-thunders 4 in blank verse.’ | B ertee : 
—. o ten %, a Mas he} 7 ¢ 


h is the Sarnia of Ad oem, by an author not destitute of ge- 4 
‘ eed who, livec n habits of intimacy with | . Pop ey ¢) Thom- . a 
Boli broke.” On. the other hand, in proportion to t  diffi- 

, 1s the effect produced, when the most. ‘obyious ad- 
blimity ar ee and. happily presented in new and 5 
apne eo an instance ‘of this in a x 








ew a 
& ty See 


have attempted to bring together, from a very i 


; recollection, a few of the principal traits of this oble 
ture. F or the rest I must refer to the very lo , ent work ‘ 


Aig bra on the altitude of a mountain,’ 


bia, ee a, sa ene Ws P AG : re 
et i i, - Ope ntest ree asd x cath ie ne eich 
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408 «ON THE SUBLIME, (sty My 
occurs in n Bailly ’s / description of an Astronomical Obser- 
ver, haga poi . either a i his. nightly task , when. 
™ The -eleva 1 of the 
spectacle hoe ins ts OME the most ‘prominent 
feature i ina passage formerly quoted from Ovid’s Fasti, 
and. which undoubtedly contributes more than any thing 
else. to impart a Sublime Character to. the Astronomer’s 
situation ‘and employment, is studiously kept out of view, 
while our attention is drawn to secondary and less obvi- 

ous circumstances, which derive the principal part of their 
effect. from the sublimity of that accompaniment which it 
is left to fancy to supply; ;——‘* to the prospect of a midnight 
" solitude;—to the silent lapse of time, interrupted only 
“‘ by the beats of the Astronomical Clock;—to the 1 notion-. . 
“Jess posture of the Observer, (his” Mea Ke 
$f “ Telescope, his ear intent upon the vibrations. of the 
“ Pendulum, his whole soul riveted to the. fleet! | 


et, Le > 


“stant which is never to return);—to the mathe atica 
hy a Ne A 




























+ regularity of the celestial movements, inviting the Ima- 
AS gination | to. follow them through their Stupendous C - | 
“eles;—and to the triumph of Human. Reason int rende 

“ing even ‘the Heavens subservient, ‘to- complet ie the | 
‘*¢ dominion of Man over the Earth and the Oca! : 
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from ‘which they are borrowed; mu i aks .. O. my 


. eee y 4 
so%e OE os <en AY ay 4 F RAK 5 


ine Gaels AS Canticle a dome one) in a courte, cory 
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‘ «Where pan giant of. the western, stary, Bact ; : 
“‘ With meteor-standard to the winds unfurl’d,, sae ay fe . 
se Looks from his throne of ee over half the “world. " 2. 
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readers, if they should have the curiosity to consult the 
original, to obserye (as a farther confirmation of the fore- 
eoing! speculations) the elevation of style which the author 
maintains through the whole of his narrative; an elevation 
naturally inspired by. the Sublimity of his subject; and 
which would have appeared: wholly out of place, in tra- 
cing the origin and progress of any other branch of physi- 
cal science, involved to the same degree. in the technical 
mysteries of numbers and of diagrams.* 
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ESSAY, THIRD. . 


‘ON TASTE. 


— 


“CHAPTER FIRST. 


7 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON OUR ACQUIRED POWERS OF JUDGMENT. 
APPLICATION OF THESE TO THE SUBJECT OF THIS ESSAY, 


In treating, ¢ on a former occasion, of the faculty of Ke : 
tention, I endeavoured to illustrate those intellectual | pro- 
cesses, which, by often passing through the mind, “come 
at length to be carried on with a rapidity that eludes all 
our efforts to remark it; giving to many of our judgments, 
which are really the result of thought and reflection, the 

appearance of instantaneous and intuitive perceptions. ' 

The most remarkable instance of such processes which 
the history of the human understanding affords, occurs. 
in what are commonly called the acguired pereeptions of 


‘sight; the theory of which has engaged the curiosity of 


many philosophers since the time of Berkeley, and. seems 
to be now pretty generally | understood. The other cases | 
which I allude to, appear to me to be extremely analo- 
fous $o these acquired perceptions, and to be explicable 
on the same gencral Prince The most material differ. _ 


5“ 
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Chap. OwaESTE O° > | .- ATY 
ence consists. in pri en the acquired perceptions of 
the : whole human race; the common 
ature forcir | y than t to cultivate, 
from carl iy infin the habits by which they are formed 
whereas the greater part of our other acquired judgments, 
being the result of habits connected with particular pro- 
fessions, or pursuits, are peculiar to certain classes: of in- 
dividuals: bane | ives 
Next to the acquired aaee of sight, may. be 
ranked, in point of rapidity, those processes of thought 
which pass through the mind, in the familiar operations 
of reading and of writing. In the former operation, the 


no of bigs we read seems to de seized at once with 
ia 














Ci a which he subjects them,.* fe 38 ms 
co as a ie of wonder oly, ¢ that theses 







they suggest is of the highest importance; ae iS 
ted. to inspire | us ; with. new conf dence : nd vigour, 





Int sultivation of whatever intellectual habit our situa- 
ti eg mi y render it useful for us to possess. Such 
1 was long ago drawn from them 
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412 ON TASTE. (Essay 1! 


by Polybius, with ay Spirit of philosophical generalization, — 


which is not often to’ be met with i in ancient historians. 


elt wouldsbe easy” (says this 1 mo ) 
“to, shew. by. instances, that ‘many things. which appear, : 
Sa in the beginning, to be not only, difficult but abs r | 
¥ ‘ impracticable, are, in the course of time,” and by con- 
“tinued use, accomplished with the greatest ease. Among 








' « numberless instances, the art of reading) may be men- 
_S¢tioned as one of the clearest and most conyincihg 
| proofs of this, remark. Take a man who-has. never 


| he i 


« learned to re d, but is otherwise a man of sense; set a. 
se child before hi who has learned, and order him: to 
_ read a passage in a book. It is certain that this. man’ 


é will scarcely be able to persuade himself, that the child, 


Wasi he reads, must consider distinctly, First, the form of 


“ all the letters; in the Next place, their power; ‘and’ 


“ Thirdly, their connection, one ‘with another, For each: 
e af these things requires a certain portion of. time, i 


Vhen he hears him,» therefore, read four or fiyesines 
fs Sines, without any hesitation, and in a brea ath; he 
« will find it very difficult to believe that the child B 1 ey er 
“< saw the book before. But if to ‘the reading. some ges: 
“ture also should be added; if the child should attend t to’ 
é all the stops, and observe all the breathings, rough and 1 
« smooth, it will be absolutely impossible. to convince 
ie the man that this is true. From. hence, therefore, we : 
“(may learn, never to be deterred from any useful putaiies 









a by the’ seeming dithculties that attend it; but to endea-_ 
“your rather tO surmount. these difficulties by practice 
iy and habit’ RRA si 0 Soon Sad ; 4 a 0 ee 


at - ny iy ol i ae ie 4 f Le 


4 Hai tae 5 eR aden, —The above ‘extract fbi part of a vera 
interesting discussion concerning the use of an ancient Telegraph.) 
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A rapidity somewhat approaching to that which is ex- 


emplified i in reading an¢ a riting, has frequently been ac- 
quired by those whose : | 


attention has | eer early and con- 


ud 
i. 2 





stantly directed to ari hmetical computations. The quick-— 


ness of that glarice with which they are able to tell, at’once,. 


the sum. resulting from the addition of long columns of 


figures, i is incredible to those who have not witnessed ity 


and is not easily explicable by those who have. ~~ 


— 


It is to an acquired rapidity of judgment, resembling 
what is exhibited in the preceding instances, that lam. 


inclined to ascribe a remarkable circumstance In, the i in- 
tellectual. endowments of Sir Isaac Newton, which that 


yereat man (if we may credit Whiston), seems to have 


thought, connected with some original peculiarity of 


“etl s-—1 allude to his intuitive perception: of various 






ne 1 atical conclusions, ' by no means obvious to ordi- 
aeeeeecings. As an example of this, a ‘well. 
known property of the Ellipse is mentioned;* of which 


(though certainly by no means self-evident) Newton is 






: f ‘reas ning whatsoever. For an explanation of the fact, 
according to’ my idea of it, I must refer my readers to 
a agents wee I pave stated in ae es ea 





yee 


Another © Gicomiinte ce yphich may shes obailt stint! a 
athematician in estimating the quickness of his own 


“ hee That, after pave once iia pe the con- 


ai ¥ ae we ts 
a ’ ee, 3 ; : 
: a - , - “e 7 


hs = ip the parallelogram, for med by the eo ta passing through 
| “the vertices of any two of its conjugate diameters, is, always of the 
“same magnitude. — ROS . Ext 







ee . . 


said to have told his friend Mr. Cotes, that he Saw at 
the truth, without the intermediation ofiany process 
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414 te ON TASTE. be (ee un 
ection between two propositions bya process of ‘reasons 
ing, and fixed 1 his connection i ill a the one 
proposition will, & A | est t 
sary and immediate € consequence. A eames an eX 
ae perienced mathematician proceeds, as it were, by leaps 
ra from one truth to another; and may sometimés ages, 
ron an intuitive judgment, a conclusion deduced from. a 
ong. process.of thought, now oitteriied from. the ‘minds 
| Another instance of extraordinary rapidity. of, thought 
pecurs in individuals who are daily conversant with me- 
chanical j inventions.. Where a person, possessed, of equal 
— aid ake ony find a himself bewildered. and 
























physiol sisi shih: are obvious to ‘the ye 
insensibly adapt to thems ee the order ‘of. 
and render a. correspondent set of Habits. app: 
Second Nature: Merice it is, that, in. a viewing a3 a co 


home Sie I ail use a Famili but very signifi : 
* fe 
wit on the: same OCCASION, Da] Agi. pou 


exemplified i in every sente i € ‘uttered by al 
speaker, is the result of analogous habits:- 
such a, talent, includes, not merely a Auency 
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ess, whetl er pehersument, of | 





















this t sale (which I have often destined for the 
bas -_—” I forbear to. ey pre: 


a 


a 


fe ervations to alee ieth he sections to all 


a 


: : oingof quick- 
on orof any other | n pael quality the whole : ag our 








abe. eingnenvbGa” ie assert: amounts to oan that 





of y considering the fact in. question, merely 
astration of those ie of observation and of 
9 which some “peculia y of inclination has pre- 





“some peculiarity of situation has sageeied the 
“oN b | ated “ee ‘ ee fit ue 7 aed 
tes ; SP gage ah 


et ne 
, ie eo 


ee antly: oe the same maxim, by 
arranged the qualities enumerated in the 
‘inc i omnes cura, vigilantia, patientia,. cal- 
enti.’ The last of the catalogue he plainly 


eft the @ habits amen pe one mer. 









4 2: ’ 


es. 





st Poishing capacities ‘of human, genius. 


the various ippnbaiges of ane. understa apes ‘Not that’ 


- we see the intellectual faculties displayed on}. 
la r subjects, with a celerity far’ surpassing what |. 
accustomed to remark in ordinary life; instead of 
any ra rash inference concerning the inequalities of 
J nt individuals, we shall, in general, judge | 
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To exemplify this ‘conclusion, I can. think of no fies 
Anstances thay that "Spike ye In the s Fepiver of a sold ‘ 





ribieltaes on ae crip tind he, the phrase | coup 
which they employ to express it. “It is a talent (says 
sf Guibert, ino his Essay. on Tactics) which ‘may be i im- 







« ea ot which i Is not to be Bi cs oy prac ac It, 


* | ie which she bestows ily ona few fajourites it ie Irse : 
4 C of an age. ” The same author, however, elsewhere quali- | 
fies these 1 very. strong assertions, by remarking, that the 
principal means by which a military man acquires: it , is 

daily practice in his youth; constantly keeping i iggiew its” 

i culture and improvement, not only when actually e mploy- K 


‘ ed in the gt mt while : amusing himself a a Bg 


Meus 





Ne 


to an object of little compnradve fae, aa “as ic matic ie ee an 
i undue desire to Aisplay advantages over others, which is: ‘cease 


sOuae 
manner, char dcreniaeal of those who hate eed ‘trained up, from’ 
‘ childhood, 1 in the habits and prejudices connected with elevated rank. 
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Chap. Lj ON TASTE. ALF 
: Pincha: that I shall make no apology for transcribing 
_ it at length; more especially, as it affords a moral lesson, 
| equally applicable to all the various pufsuits of mankind. 
ee ““ Erat autem Philopgemen praecipue in ducendo agmine 
bi locisque capiendis solertiz atque usus; nec belli tantum 
et ‘temporibus, sed etiam in pace, ad id maxime animum 
: “ exercuerat. Ubi iter quopiam faceret, et ad difficilem 
‘transitu saltum venisset, contemplatus ab omni parte 
' x “loci naturam, quum solus erat, secum ipse agitabat ani- 
J « mo; quum comites haberet, ab iis querebat, si hostis 
j “0 loco apparuisset, quid si a fronte, quid si ab latere 
“hoc aut illo, quid si a tergo adoriretur, capiendum con- 
by sili foret? Posse i instructos recta acie, posse inconditum 


4H od 


) AY. agen et tantummodo aa ae vie, occurrere. Quem 












as rum usurus: - quo impedamienta. quo arcing, quo tur- 
9 “bam inermem rejiceret: quanto ca aut quali prasidia 
! ‘ custodiret; et utrum pergere qua czpisset ire vid, an 
e€& qua venisset repetere melius esset: castris quoque 
- «quem | locum, caperet, quantum munimento amplectere- 
pats. tun t loci, qua a aquatio, qua pene ligpe- 


Bei th e foe ioiatial ve haps appear to some too 
€ 


xtravagant | to merit any notice in the present state of 
“sciences but it 1S not more than a century ago, since the 
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ss wen the Yaa d eil mil itaire, | “Labi = oe 


ot Dr. 3 al | have 
ed, in our. own | times, ‘the prevailing agen: whi | 
Tas ae Reeth the simple : and original faculties : I se: be 
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“aah irate examination a and atta of our. x 
‘aie powers | of judgment and. intellectual « ee : 
as they are exemplified i in the different walks of life 4h 
if val am not mistaken, open. some prospects « of the n mi 
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ish, h, that: i was led, roany years 
: ae be eSSES of thought, 
to bring to light by 













Pescaing and ope a our reeling ideas, in ¢ cases 
: ad. to any interesting. conclusion, or excite 
| on motion. a ernie 
fact seems to be (as I have a on the: same 
occasi n) that ¥S the mind, when once it has felt the. plea- 
iy ahr little inclination to retrace the | ry by which 
it. Sail ae at it.” It i is Owing to this, “that T snaeeech 
Sra y ranked among our original faculties; and that 
i tle attention has hitherto. been given to the. Dt 
ich it is formed. Dr. Gerard and Mr. Alison, i in- 
ave analysed, with great ingenuity and success, 
t important elements which enter into its compo- 
Bre is it ‘exists ina well- informed and cultivated sue 
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1P. 
es race the growth of Taste from its first seeds in 





a in some of the intellect al processes 
cted with it, to what takes place i in var ous. other 
e ndo owments of the understanding. Tesi in this 
c hat t I propose to consider it in this Es. 


| Sf vi lew , in which I am sensible the subject 
means a nt the same pleasing and inviting as- 
; v hen idee in piercer with the rules of 
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our nature; or to illustrate | the analogy” 


pt culiar diffi- 7 


ert: lt’ it did not fall under the design of : "any of these 
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_ory of the human ‘mind. ‘The two inquiries, it is obvious, 
are widely different from each other; resembling some- 
‘what, in their’ mutual relation, that which exists between 


Berkeley?s: analysis of the process by which children learn ° 
to judge of distances and magnitudes, and the resear 

of the Optician concerning the defects to.which vision is 
liable, and the means by which qcn enabled to enlarge 
the sphere of its perceptions.” 





é 


Different, however, as these 1 inquiries | are in their aim, 
they,may perhaps be found to reflect light on each other, 
in the course of our progress; and, indeed, I should dis- 
trust the justness of my own opinions, were they to lead 
me to any conclusions materially different from those 
which have been sanctioned by so many and so eo au- 
thorities. 
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© “CHAPTER SECOND. 


/ ) GRADUAL PROGRESS BY WHICH TASTE 18 FORMED. 
we e ? ‘- 
LHAVE already said, that notwithstanding the attempts 
which a few philosophers have made to ascertain the na- 
ture of Taste, the prevailing notions concerning it are 
far from being correct or definite. Of this, no doubt can 
be entertained by those who have observed the manner 
“in which it is classed. by some of the latest writers on 
* “the human mind, in their analysis of our intellectual fa- 
% culties; or who recollect the definitions given of it, in our 
| most popular books of criticism. It is sufficient for me to 
mention that of Dr. Blair, according to which its charac- 
teristical quality is said to consist in “a power of receiv- 
3 dh ing pleasure from the beauties of nature and of art.”’* 
: From the following lines, too, it would appear that the 
| ‘idea of it entertained by Akenside was nearly the same: 





a ie What then is Taste, but these internal powers, 
q a -. “ Active and strong, and feelingly alive 
i WK To each fine impulse?” 
on | ft 
 Itisin consequence of this git that we are ‘supposed. 
a, 


; tobe susceptible of the pleasures resulting from a poem, 
7 picture, a landscape, a well-proportioned building, a 








3 power of the mind; whereas the acuteness of all ou 


fi the definition of Taste, formerly quoted, ig: at east i in¢ 
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regular set of feature: : 
possess it, aaNet inde od to 
exclusively ‘th rig tof pronouncing uds sment : 
arts, andjéven en on the ‘beauties of her own pra du 
ee If these fees Bigust it. evidently follows, th: the de. 
gree ¢ of our taste 1s proportioned to the, degree. of pleasur re 
wee are ‘fitted to oie from its ap propriate objects The 















indisjutty. good, contemplate = little interest what 
a0 mR i be beautiful; while others, in pen 


ec 








Sensibility by any means coriceived to he. synon} 
the | eaenon saa Ft of f mankind. On the @ i fics 













A the: former. ) oy 

bi: That Taste does not consist in sensibility alone, a 
‘Aad ‘ 

farther from. this, that it is susceptible. of impro 


“from cult , in a higher degree, perhaps, than an 





ings is diminished by a repetition of the impress 
"The truth of this last remark will be fully established in - 
another part of my work, where I shall have ogeasion t to. 

contrast the opposite effects of habit on our passive vie 
pressions and on our active principles, a Sree 


ee he 


These genéral observations are sufficient to she 







w, ‘that j 





plete; and that this power must necessarily inclu de * 


naka mn its composition, re , bill ; ue A “ie Ma 
« ay : ah “ ia ¥ 
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Citas se of ob- 

conversant. I thi s part of aur 
to which we'have been led by 
on, will Tope, fn furnish’sor use: 





he A of thought hint I pursued ina former 
Pr ared, “that, even Jin those objects: of taste 
re esented to dori: mind, he sna of eae | 


ar acca ped Sag aS te 


ere: 





ne, oh: 

a may conspire in producing th t agri 
ct to the cause of which we give t the nameéof eaut yi— Se 
, forms, motion, yee a fmessiaoye i 







ge wh ‘< 


a AM th on 
“sus ets togeter with ‘the’ sikageiet charms | } 
ached to moral expression, or arising from associations | . 
fab ished by custom, between the material world 1 and le 

CO complicated frame. It appeared farther, ‘that i in such 4 






nces, the pleasing emotion (heightened, as a | 
is, y the ea Se aero me toy n 














r¢ Re from which it “ir are naturally united, and 
ied in , our conceptions, with the organic ipresson 
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ye oF 0 on the ear. * ety’ ‘ 
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air furnishes a1 an apposite illustration a this remark itl his 
n._ of the Op ete at Paris: : BS. keene 8 
Rocky ge faut se e rendte 3 ace ead magique, *. PE th: “ie 4 
A a“ ou les beaux vers, fa danse, la musique, | ye ie. : 
rt i es L’art d > charmer les yeux par les couleurs; eect 7 eee 
‘ile ge L’art pl us heureux de oi les cours, ye woe 
me De gen plaisirs font un split ae m4 a es Oe. 
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a progress in ering a sid 1 ‘separ atir g the respective ae 
vc) . tects of the variou us ingred ients nee ) mat y be thus bh blen- 
ie ded in the compe sition of Beauty. In ait ysing the 
up a must proceed | on the same general principles by whi 
he é are’ guided i in investigating the physical and chemic ] 
es | oe ‘of material substances; | nat is, we ‘oust have 
recourse: to a series of ‘observations and experiments on. 
beautiful objects of various kinds; attending diligently t to . 
able or the disagreeable effects v we experience, in. 
eof tl ese diversified combinations. The conclusions 
orm, ‘may, i it is obvious, enable us afterwards! "i 
ound the si same rapa according t to our own! fan : 






















to the inte eotwal 

: £9) Lig 3 ios 
"A censide has Setintked this disposition of the oe “dg ¢ 
the's urces of the secondary. or accessory pleasures it: enjoys 3) wit 


those perc eptions of seeing. and hearing which form the ‘plrysic 
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ae Gf I may use the expression) of our ‘idea of the ‘Beaut tiful. 
pone he: has selected are a | familiar png sti ings 
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Ms Amid the noon-tide walk, a “ee ? 
pis Gush thro? thé trickling herbage, to the thirst ait 
ve “ Of s summer yielding the delicious draught — a tg ech ‘ e \ Ae 
OF cool refreshment; o’er the mossy brink : . 
. “: er ul ‘Shines not the surface | clearer, and the waves Stage ¥ 
Uae: oy 1. | (ami a ab cal le sweeter music murmur’as they flow”? i ape ie 





‘oh nA aed illustration of the same thing may be! collected : Yy om 
i ont erful effect. the estimate we form of the beauty, of a parti 

Behe eae andscape, by he agreeable or. disagreeable. temperature “of the 
a atm: »sphere at the moment we sée it. How very different seen Ss } 








Pe ay my ‘ 
i. i the aspect of the same scene, same as the.wind, happens to. ow 4 
yy from the eat age the West! © eek cee PRT Pov ag ite 
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: powers, in erkciiint : 
¥ be their general lay 
In all these. expe rin Racy: otperdindl, it 2G an 
while to add, the result i is judged’ of by attending to our 
own feelings; as, in our researches concerning heat, we 
appeal to the thermometer. By habits of this kind, there- 
fore, itvis reasonable to expect that we may acquire a 
power of remarking those slighter impressions, whether 
pleasant o or painful, which are overlooked. by ordinary ob- 
5" servers; in the same manner as the touch of a blind man 
‘ appears to improve, in consequence of the peculiar atten- 
4 - tion which he is led. to bestow on the perceptions ° 
hha hand. Our sensibility to beauty does not, te this ‘we 
| come really more exquisite and delightful than before; 
ut, by attracting our notice in a greater. degree, it is 
_ rendered a nicer and more delicate instrument for assist- 


a thi aft , 
gt gs Ee agape in its eatin of meee 













$i Pcaidariay Bipormince: that. they Houid be: able to 
Sey arate what is pleasing from what: sia ba the agrees 


Bo Aiduisite sensibility, seconded by the. most acute 


“intellect, cannot lead to a single conclusion concerning the . 


BiPicblar: circumstances from which the pleasure or un- 


Rasiness arses. fe a a indeed, to o the degree of 
oR é 3 a 


Ne . . ~ a 
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PASTE. * [Bimay.. Mi 
Swi il be bebaiesuca, with the 


the obsef'ver’ S sensibility, he. 
former and offended with th latter; Pit tll he i is able to 
draw the line distinctly between them, his sensibility will 





' afford no, lights of which he can avail himself. in future, 


either as an artist or as a judge: It is in this distinguish- 
ing or discriminating perception, that the power, denoted 
by. the word Taste seems to me chiefly to consist. 
The fact is perfectly analogous i in that bodily sense from 
which this mental power derives its name. A dealer in 
wines is. able, i in‘any of the common articles of his trade, 


to. detect ithe least ingredient which does - not: properly j 


enter into the composition; and, in pronouncing it. to be | 
good or. bad, can fix at once on the specific qualities — 


which please or offend. It is not on the sensibility of his nh 


organ that this power depends. Some degree ‘of sensibilit ity 
is i et poem to enable him do bia ak: any 








OF ‘ 


sensibility. At the same time, it is maintieatin thie distin- 


guishing power alone, which renders his ine 





use to himself in his. purchases, or of any — 
: value to those whose gratification is the object of hig art, a 


, Mr. Hume, in his Essay on the Standard of Taste, has 


ivy 


Ttcachct nearly to this view of the subject, in the a 





plication which he makes to it, of a story in Don Quixote: “_ 
And, although I can by no means assent to. the general : 


train of reasoning which that essay contains, I) cannot 


4 help availing presi of the support, which aa. this funda- 
_ mental point, my conclusions may receive from - their 


coincidence with those of so profound a writer; as 





4 


as of the very happy illustration which he Pps employed 7 


in its statement. 
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“Tt is with good reason,” says Sanpiip to the squire 

| with the great nose, A ‘that T pretend to have a judgment 
Cin wine. This is a quality hereditary in our family. 
** Two of my kinsmen were called to give their opinion 
‘of a hogshead’'which was supposed. to be excellent, 


being old and of a-good vintage. One of them tastes it; 


“ considers it; and after mature reflection pronounces the 
KS ‘wine to be, good, were it not for'a small taste of leather 
AR which he perceived in it. The other, after using the 
ee precautions, gives also his verdict in favour of the 
- wine; but. with the reserve of a taste of iron, whieh he 
“could easily distinguish. You cannot imagine how they 
_ were both ridiculed for their judgment. But who laugh- 
Gia: ed in the end? On emptying the hogshead, there’ was 
‘found at the bottom an old key, with a Jeathern thong 
a iced Abe ! * ba 













ttempted to ‘hhistrate the theory of ihe former, ie an 


p re: Tt is somewhat curious, that Voltaire should His beth 


80 strongly impressed. with’this analogy, as to conclude, 
tha J ® must mare 3a) itself tian: to the hu 





<amination of the more obvious and familiar  Paeee 
jons of the latter: Goes: 
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& Sine” (he observes) “ by which 1 we distinguish bequties 
“and defects in the arts, is prompt in its) is . | 
tf ated. anticipates reflection, like. the sensations of the 
“‘ tongue and palate. Both kinds of Taste, too, enjoy, with 
Sf a voluptuous satisfaction, aan 48 good; and reject, what 
SE As bad, with an, emotion of disgust. Accordingly,”’ _(he 
adds) “ this metaphorical application of: the word taste, 
yer ‘is common to all known languages. 299 0 vag’ ot aD 
tis, scarcely necessary for me to EN, ‘cae ‘lin meta: | 
phot. here mentioned by Voltaire, is» entirely’ of: modern 
origin, Petronius, indeed, as Dr. Beattie has_ observed, ge 
seems to: have. employed sapor in this figurative senses 
/ but the. use he has made of that word is so peculiar to ; 
himself, that it has been urgedas asa presumption in fai our 
of the, opinion: of those critics who think, that the. book | » 
which passes under his name is, at least 3 in Path the com. 
Roy ofa later period.{ _ eb Ge : i vo 


a heh 


syaltbonsh, however, ; in the ancient languages, the : e 










- agceptation which has now become so ‘Satins to aimed é 


<it is. evident that the analogy which has led to the 
~ pher. ‘did not entirely escape the ancient critics. Quineti-, 
lian,-in particular, speaking of this very power, observes, 
aa « That it is not to. be communicated by instruction any 
“¢ more than the senses of, taste or of smell; °f and. with 
Baca to some of its objects, he tells us, that ‘ — are 


ts *% © Mj By 7; ’ ’ in igs Saki 


\ # Shere. art. Gott. tage fi ” 
et The Passagetin question is” this: és ooh: monem abes non publici 
1 6 saporis,? 7. es (commentante et ‘interprete Gesn 0) non lacen-* , 
tema vulgo, sed sapientibus. Ad ‘sensum communem, evinteligrntiaty| 
refertur. es 
} Non magis arte traditur, quart gustus aut odor. ay bs ae 
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_ “perceived by a latent judgment of the mind, resembling 
¢ “the: decision of the “palate.” 2a Quod » ‘sentitur latente 
 judicio, velut palato.” ». After having perceived the ana- 
‘logy so distinctly, itis demrainlie surprising, that the very 


convenient metaphor. which it seems so naturally to sug-. 


est, shouldmot occur in any of their writings. 

A passage, coinciding still more explicitly with some 
of the. foregoing ideas, occurs in the Theetetus' of Plato. 
“There is no question”? (says Socrates in this Dialogue) 
_feghcerning that. which is agreeable to each | person, but 
ci concerning what will, in time to come, be agreeable, of 

“which all men are not equally judges. —You and. the 
cook may judge of a dish on the table equally well; but, 
while the dish is making, the cook can better. foretel 






ss hat will ensue from this or-that manner of composing 


_it.2* How exactly does this coincide with that remark- 

“able expression which. Lord Chatham applied to the Taste 
aie layed i in landscape- -gardening, when he septs ty 3 
ve etic eye? , : 
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ity, ‘borrowed from the ‘sense of smelling; the word’ 
| oresight, Intuition, and many others, borrowed from the 


f secingy -Acuteness and Penetration, borrowed 


| ws 


Ae 50, ‘that. He, definition uli of it it apne of 


Fas * sitet “3 


o 


4 « Plat. Op. Tom i. p. ‘Webi Stephan. 


ae ais of modern te is perféctly aaalsgous to 
us other expressions transferred to the Mind from 
xtérnal senses. Such, for example, is the word Sa- 


“tact, is a a circumstance: -still more discal in points mideed. 
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in its figurative acceptation. “ The word tact” (says Rou- 
baud) “is now,-in general, employed to express a de- 
** cision of thesmind, prompt, subtle, and just; a decision 


‘‘ which seems to ted“ the slow Bros areerenstec- ; 
“tion and reasoning, and. to. ‘proceed from a sort of in- 


o stinctive suggestion, , conducting us instantaneously and 
" unerringly to the truth.?? — tn help a 
_ The chief difference in the meaning bf these, two orbs 


seems.to me to consist in this,—that Taste ' presupposes 


a certain degree of original susceptibility, and a certain: 


degree of relish, ‘stronger or weaker, for the: beauties,of | 


nature; ’ ‘whereas the word ¢act is appropriated to things rs 


| which the. -power of judging i is wholly acquired; “as, in 


distinguishing the hands of different masters in RPA 
and in the other decisions concerning ' the merits of art ists 
which fall under the province of the connoisseur. Atis ap- 
plied also to a quick perception of those delicate shades _ 
in character and manners, which’ are objects of study to 


the man. of the world.* In this last. sense, . the’ Bagi 





proverbial expression of Seeling one’s way, seems. er «J 
"pose : such a power as the French denote by the word ¢ tact; 


7 


e 


Ma 


and has probably been suggested by some similar’ asso- 


ciation. bee y | ee vim ae 


‘ 
“In these metaphorical afmicasione, of the tl tact, the 4 
allusion is plainly made to the more delicate perception = 


of touch; ‘such, for instance, as those which, toa blind 
man, supply the place of sight—in. a manner somewhat 


4 


analogous to that in which a ‘nice tact. supersedes, ‘epony If 


the subjects with which it is conversant, the exercise of 


veasoning. Perhaps, too, ‘the Peer me have ‘beens! 
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strengthened by the astonishing pégedaticns) which, in 
some of the insect tribes, seem to. wane the sphere of 
this 0h far lane its, ordinary limits. | 






erie nS Th se nitdetia tou is how exquisitely fine, 
iS a: Feels at each thread, and lives along the line.” 


_ 


_The two circumstances which I have chiefly, enlarged 
upon, in the foregoing observations on the principle of 
Taste, are, ‘First, its power of analytical discrimination or 
discernment i in the examination of its appropriate. objects; 
A and Secondly, the promptitude with which its decisions 


Pes 

are « commonly pronounced. The process by which these 

© aracteristical qualities of taste are sradually formed, 
ae iss , 

ay be easily conceived from some remarks which I have 


é aed in the Philosophy of the Human Mind, when treat- 
ing‘ & of the influence of casual associations on our BHeCus 





«“ lative conclusions.” . 


RS 

: ‘eit “As the c connections among physical events (I have 

ther _ observed) “¢ are discovered to us by experience 

ae It is evident that, when we see a phenomenon pre- 

& ce ed by a number of circumstances, it is impossible 
we 


3 « for us to determine, by any reasoning @ priori, which 
yi oe 











Se, Tf, in the course of our experience, the same 

combination of circumstances is always exhibited to 

; “ without any alteration, and is invariably followed by 
ef 

, ‘the same result, we must for ever remain ignorant, 

aan 

yee bination, or with one or more of the circumstances 


vu, combined: and therefore, if we are anxious, ‘upon any 


« f these circumstances are to be regarded as the cons 
4 ee : 
. ‘s fe. and which as the accidental antecedents of the 


whether this result be connected with the whole com-- 





i which are either ‘indifferent, or which obstruct the 
eG general effect: and it is only by a train of expel rin 
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* occasion, to produce a similar effect, the only. rule that 
“ we can follow with perfect’ security, is, to‘imitate, ‘in 
“ every” particular circumstance, the- combination’ which 
“we have seen. It,is only where we have. opportunity of 
‘“ separating such circumstances from each other; of com- 
‘‘bining them variously together, and of observing the 
“‘ effects which result from these different experiments, 
“‘ that we can ascertain with precision, the general laws 
“‘ of nature, and strip physical causes of their eo 
‘and wnhessential concomitants,” =") °°) aa ae 

~ This view of the process by which the odie Ene of. 
the material world are investigated, I have endeavpated 
to illustrate, i in the same Section of. my book, by 
paring it with the natural progress of ‘the biel | 
from the superstitious ceremonies employed. among § av- 


age tribes, to that, simplicity of practice which ‘distin. 







' guishes an enlightened and philosophical physi¢ian, : 


“In the Section which immediately follows, I have ob- 
served, that the substance of the foregoing ‘quotation is 


_ strictly applicable to the process, by which the principle 
: of T: aste is formed in the mind of an individual. “ That 


“ certain objects are fitted to give pleasure, and. others” 


- disgust, to the mind, we know from experience alone; | 
“and it is impossible for us, by any reasoning @ 
“to explain how the pleasure or the pain is produced. Tn 


priori, 





“the works: of nature, we find, ‘in many instances, ‘the: } 
“elements of beauty involved among circumstanees, 





“ that we can separate these circumstances from. ‘ther eee 


‘and ascertain with what particular qualities the pleasing. 


- , 
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“effect is connected. Accordingly, the inexperienced 
“artist, when he copies nature, will: copy her ‘servilely, 
that he may be certain of securing the pleasing effect; 
** and the beauties of his. performances. will be ericum- 
“bered with a ininabof superfluous or of: disagreeable 
“ concomitants. Experience and observation: alone :can 
** enable him to make this discrimination: to exhibit the 
‘principles of beauty pure and unadulterated, and to 
“form a creation of his own, more faultless. than ever 
$< fell, ander, the examination. of his senses.”?>. 
eS This analogy” (I have added) “ between the nituihal 
rffpr progress of taste, and the natural, progress of physical 
k 1owledge, proceeds on the supposition, that, as in the 
paeeaterial world there are general facts, beyond which 
; “philosophy i is unable to proceed; so, in the constitution 
eg an, there is an inexplicable adaptation of the mind 
£240 Bephjcos with which his faculties are conversant; 






| ij in consequence of which, these objects.are fitted to pro- 


S duce agreeable or disagreeable emotions. In both « cases, 
Na 180 ing may be employed with propriety to refer par- 
“ticular phenomena to general. principles; but in both: 
hoe ases, we must at last arrive at principles of which no 






} “account can be given, but that such is the will of our 


“tMaker.” baie : ys tae 


. pe etesice, however, the strong analogy between 
e two. cases, egase are some 2 AeapoReNE cinamagstanc gy ig 
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mental | researches: sconcerning the principles of beauty, 
the ultimate. appeal is always made to our own pleasant 


or unpleasant emotions. In conducting the stalagtye pert 


ments, we, cannot, it Is evident, avail, oursely: 








thing analogous to the instrumental aids) which 2 aekane- 
chanical arts have furnished to our bodily organs; and 
are somewhat in the same situation in which the chemist 
would be placed, if he had nothing to, appeal, to in. his 
estimates. of Heat, but the test of his. own sensations. 
‘The only. expedient we can have recourse to for supplying 
this defect is to repeat our, experiments, under. every 





ie % 
temper of our minds are likely to be affected; and to ¢ m= 
pare ‘t “the general, result with the experience of gothers: 7 
whose peculiar habits and associations are othe ADS . dif. 


ferent from. our own. | 






i 
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pent 


On. the other hand, it is of great imbiitanes to obs eIve, 
that if the. circumstance just remarked lays us under: some — 
inconvenience in our researches concerning the princi- — 4 


ples of Beauty, we possess, in conducting these, the sin 4 
gular advantage. of always carrying about with us the — 
pan of our higereringas In the. infancy of ee 









bien 


such comparisons are: pleasing and. instructive. ut whe 
the mind has once acquired a certain familiarity, wi ith th 


beauties of N ature and of Art, much may. be effec ed, in, 4 
| the. way of experiment, ‘by. the: power of I A 


alone. slastoad of ig to bporappreatied Soh now. b 
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ally trying the effects resulting from the various changes 
of which its parts are susceptible, I can multiply and vary 
my ideal trials at will; and can anticipate from my, own 
feelings, in these different cases, the improvement or the 
. injury that | would result from carrying them into execu-’ 


tion. The fact is still more striking; when the original, 


combination is furnished by Imagination herself, and 
when’she compounds and decompounds it, as fancy or 


curiosity may happen to dictate. In this last case, the ma- ~ 
térials of our experiments, the instruments employed. in 


: our analysis or synthesis, and the laboratory in.which the 
cma iS Carried Me are ee alike ata 





; nanan habits. 


The foregoing comparison is not the less just, that CX- 


| "perimental researches concerning the principles of Beau> 
ty are seldom or never instituted with the same scientific 
i formality as in chemistry or physics; or, that the mind i is, 


jh 'nfost:c cases, wholly unconscious that such ex periments: 


have ever been made. When the curiosity is once fairly 
engaged by this particular class of objects, a series of in- 







i oh x py Sittin nA I remarked 1 ina poems on 





8 ” s . - 


tellectual experiments is from that moment begun, with- - 
cont any ‘guidance from the rules of philosophizing. Nor | 
as’ this a agpeular fact in human nature; for it is by a pro-- 


¢ 





cuted with an ease and celeri ity unknown in our operations — 
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comes at last to seize, with precision, t e i 

word is gener ally” employed to convey; ia i is in the 
same manner, that a! person’ of mature “understa | 
forced to proceed, in decyphering the sis niific 
particular phrases, when he studies, without the help of | 
a dictionary, a language of which he possesses but a slight 


and. inaccurate knowledge. There is here carried on, in 








the mind of the child, a process of natural induction, on 
the same general principles which are recommended i in 
Bacon’ s philosophy: and such exactly do I conceive ‘the 
process to be, by which the power of ‘T’aste acquires, in. af 
sensibly, 1 in the course of along and varied experienc a 





a sys of the general principles of Beauty. he 
~The account which has now been given of the habits _ f 
of observation and comparison, by which ‘T "aste acquires. 
its. powers of discrimination or discernment, explains, at . 
the same time, the promptitude with which its judgments n 
are commonly pronounced. As the experiments cuca 
vient to its formation are carried on entirely in the mind — 
‘itself, they present, every moment, a ready field’ for the | q 
' ‘gratification of curiosity; and in those individuals whose _ ’ 
thoughts ‘are strongly turned to the pursuit, ‘they fur! ‘ 
nish. matter of ha jitual employ ment to’ the intellectual _ 
faculties. These experiments are, at the same time, exe. 








on | Matters ae thatithe “aaebare and result; i 
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from our acerca nor do we attempt °F ‘tpi e° 
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estimates of distance, to analyse the cmap oa pereeptions 
obitisione (itor te. RORY | 
- Inthe experimental proceedings of Taste, Enorli cir- | 
cumstance conspires: to prevent such an analysis; I mean, 
the tendency: of the pleasurable effect to engross, or at least 

to distract the attention. I took notice, in the work last 3 
quoted, of “ the peculiar difficulty of arresting and detect- 
ty ing our fleeting ideas, in cases where they lead to any 


ae 


“interesting conclusion, or excite any: pleasant emotion;” 
| and I mentioned, as the obvious reason of this difficulty, mew 
that! the mind, when once it has enjoyed the pleasure, 






'*¢has little inclination to retrace the steps by which it ar- 
ri yed at it. ” T have added, in the same place, that. “ this 
. ist circumstance i is one great cause of the difficulty Pats 
“ten nding philosophical deiticisin Ae | ape: 4 
et in order to illustrate the full import of this remark, itis 
“necessary for me to observe, that when any dispute occurs 
) “an! ‘which Taste is Sottiorted: the only’ possible way of 
: bringing the parties to an agreement, is by appealing to an 
i¢tion similar to that by which the judging powers of Be 










re insensibly formed; or by appealing tocertanmace sy 
edged principles which critics have already investi- fe | 
al y such ‘an induction. Indeed: it is in this way alone, le % ™ 

an’ general conclusions, i in matters of this sort, can be $ : / Cat: 
as certained. The difference which has been so much i insist- ¥. * 
sd on by some writers, between philosophical criticism, . 
yhich they have been pleased to call experimental, 
ive, turns entirely on the ercuianee less generality 
prinipes to ee ee appeal is made. Where the 
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tentative critic contents himself with: an accumulation of 






appeals to ‘theleeksbeleagea? sources o oD ii 
constitution of human nature., But these ‘ sources wer 
first investigated by experiment: and: induction, ‘no less 
than the rules which are deduced from an. examination of. 
the beauties of Homer and of Virgil; or, to speak more 
correctly, it is the former alone that are’ ‘ascertained by 
induction, ‘properly so called; while the oft oe often 
amount to little: more than the e statements of 2 } 
and unenlightened experience. i ie 2 


sos dispute somewhat analogous to this wight 
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different cee from. a ee pt rere pi d 

cute party insisting cb on the ae his 
senses, in in support of his own judgment. How - is it 00S- 
sible to > bring them to an sercemenk but by appealing to. a 


ll ou 


those 1 very circumstances, or signs, upon which’ a our” | 
perceptions of distance proceed, even when we ate: a 
least aware of any exercise of thought? If the one fp arty ty . 


should observe, f 
minute parts of t . 





“Reon & to 0 his companion, that il ; 
taal 









tinetly than the Se a of the other; the could: — 

y convi cing him of the ina curacy 
e. n like oe nner, the pe princi-: 
sm, , when ‘obtained by.an exte ensive’ an 1: i. 






ples of critici : 

cautions Fah eeia may be fairly appealed tint questions 

of tastes although Taste itself, considered AS ‘power of» 
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the mind,’ must, in every individual, be the result.of his 
own personal experience; no lessthan the acquired powers 
of: perception by which his eye estimates. the distances 
and magnitudes of objects. In this point of view, there- 
fore, we may apply literally to intellectual taste, the: as- 
sertion formerly quoted from Quinctilian: “Non magis 
“‘ arte traditur quam gustus aut odor.” 

I must not conclude this branch of my subject without 
doing justice to some authors who appear to have enter- 
tained perfectly just and correct ideas concerning the na- 

. ture of Taste, as an acquired principle, although none of 
‘ them, as far as I know, has at all examined. the process 
‘by which it is generated. The first author I shall quote is 
_ Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose sagacity often seizes happily 
on the truth, without the formality of logical deduction. 
«The real substance” (he observes) “ of what goes under 
| “ the name of taste, is fixed and established in the nature 
tof things. There are certain and regular causes by 
; « which the imagination and the passions of men are 
_ “affected; and the knowledge of these causes is acquired 
. “ by a laborious and diligent investigation of nature, and 
Fass by the same slow progress, as wisdom or knowledge of 
“ every kind, however instantaneous | its operations may 
“appear, when thus acquired.” . 
Mr. Burke has stated still more explicitly his dissent 
> | from, the opinion, that ‘‘ taste is a separate faculty. of the 
pie Me ‘ mind, and distinct from the judgment and imagination; 
vs ia a Species of instinct, by which we are struck naturally, 
, ‘and ; at the first glance, without any previous reasoning, 
one with the excellencies, 0 or the defects of a composition.” 
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ff passions are concerne 
‘Cis little consulted; hk 


ss “ced ni the understandin g operates, at nd 1 
“ ‘and Its:.operation is’ in reality, far from Gee: lee 
“§ sudden, or, when it is sudden, it is often far from being 
“right. Men of the: best taste, by consideration, ‘come 
“ ‘ frequently, to change those, early and: precipitate judg- 
"ments, orisicts the mind, ff m its aversion to neutr. 
ff and doubt, ‘loves to form on aft a, is kno : 
a “the taste (whatever | it is) is improved exactly, a 
cs « prove our judgment, by extending our knowle 
« a aed attention to our i ie and by frequent 
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‘s ‘tivated. “that species of Garaledie a a 
« object ‘of taste, by degrees, and habitually, attain not 
“only a soundness, but a readiness of judgment, : as 1 
do 7 nethods. onall other occasio At } 


« they are obliged to spell, but at last they read 
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* answered, and. the. conclusions drawn. from: premises, 
“with a quickness altogether as great as the taste can be 
“supposed to work with; and yet wheré nothing but plain 
reason either is,-or can be» suspected: to operate. To 
‘multiply principles for every different appearance is use- 
‘less, and unphilosophical too, in a high degree.” 
The only other passage I shall.add to these quotations 
isfrom:Mr: Hughes, who, almost a century ago, describ- 
- ed the nature and, cenesis of taste, with admirable good 
sense, and conciseness, in the following terms: “ What we. 
puiRocall Taste, is a kind of extempore judgment; it is a set- 
* “ tled habit of distinguishing, without staying to.attend to 
‘ les. or ratiocination, and arises from long use and ex- 
rience.” | Ka 






el intend to resume, on some future occasion, the sub- 
“_ of this Chapter, and to illustrate that progress of Taste 
i from: rudeness to refinement, which accompanies the ad- 
1 “yancement of social civilization. In this respect its history 
willl be found to be somewhat analogous to that of human 
_ reason; the taste of each successive age being formed on 
» the study of more perfect models than that of the age be- 
: fore it; and leaving, in its turn, to after times.a more ele- 
vated ground-work, on which ye may raise their own 
> superstructure. : 
; 2 ‘This traditionary Taste (imbibed in airy Life partly 
om the received rules of critics, and partly from the 
‘study of approved models of excellence) is all that the 
bulk of men aspire to, and perhaps all that they are quali- 
3K 





















fine arts, necessarily impliesja ‘ ‘certain. portion of. 
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In individuals of this description, Taste includes Ge- 
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and useful reflection.——But some other views of this power 
appear to me to forma more natural sequel to the fore- 
going observations; and to these accordingly, I shall con- 
. fine myself at present, in the farther prosecution of the 
subject of this Essay. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 
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» BIFFERENT MODIFICATIONS OF TASTE.—DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
TASTE, AND THE NATURAL SENSIBILITY TO BEAUTY. 


FROM ‘the account formerly given of the origin and 
progress of our notions with respect to the Beautiful, it 
- appeared, that the circumstances which please in ‘objects _ 
of Taste, are of-two very different kinds. First, those 
which derive their effect from the organical adaptation of 
the human frame to the external universe; and Secondly, 
those which please in consequence of associations formed 
gradually by experience. Among the various particulars 
belonging to this second class (a class which comprehends 
by far the most important elements which, in such an age 
as ours, enter into the composition of the beautiful) a ~ 
very obvious distinction may be made. (1.) Such beau- 
ties as owe their existence to associations resulting ne- 
cessarily from the common circumstances of the human. 
race; and therefore extending their influence, more or 
less, toall mankind. Examples of these universal associt — 
ations o¢cur in the uniformity of language (remarked in 
the’two preceding Essays) among various Civilized na- ‘f 
tions, in speaking of Beauty and of Sublimitys (2) Beau: 
ties which have no’ merit but what dependston ‘custom - 


~S 





c vidual - OF the two! Vai bibdori 
of beauty, the former, it is evident, agree in one 
paar 1] writepetity “with the organical beauties first 
_ thentioned. Both of them have their source in the princi- 
pleso ‘Human Nature (comprehending, under this phrase, | 
not only the natural constitution, but the natural condition 

of man); and, accordingly, they both fall under the con- » 
| sideration, of that sort of criticism which forms a branch 
Of the philosophy of the human mind. The associations 
- en which they are founded, have equally a claim to a 
lace Bpmrestic elements of the Beautiful; nor can any 
ory of \Beauty be admitted as sufficiently comprehen- 
, in which either the one or the other is overlooked. 
‘eds’ an’ illustration of this, I shall. mention only Mr. 
Baris theory, which oan from the’ ow rd 
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Sais mane ice si coulis cemeretuy 
§ “(ut ait Plato) excitaret sapientize le ae mina 
In fayour of Mr. Burke’s opinion, it : A 
mitted, that those systems are coor isa 
which would resolve the whole of Beauty into any one of 
. the three qualities which he excludes from the idea of it, 
or even into all the three combined, without the coopera- 
tion of any thing else. But it is going, at east, as far r inte 
‘the opposite extreme, to say that none of these is en it 
to a place among the elements which can possibly. belong 
to its composition.* Sawioa dm aon aa : 
_ According: to: dhisayten Shi the aaieican At would. be” 
quite unnecessary to distinguish, in our nenanleaiat ‘ 
sonings, that species of beauty! which results from the 
physical relation between our organs of perception ai 
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periods. . ENA Ns CU NR oS yah i ph wns 
sainiapitie the associations, ha, on which 


it. sins proper to take notice, before we procee 

. sider the various  aPReATAReBEN DICH ak asteamayed 
: vigeiiagp minds. The following list seems to. com 
hend those which are chiefly entitled to. eubaticntitl 
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itions:—Inspired byt he | remains of 
Rome; and, of course, extending to 
ally the advantages of a leatned education in 
every quarter of the civilized world. The authority of 


these is, in all’ cases, great; and, in some cases, eal | 


larly in sculpture and in architecture) i is now so conse 
erated: by established opinion, as almost’ to preclude all 
be mm discussion. In poetry, also, they have added 
immensely to our natural resources,” particularly by the 
Westitifol'systern of mythology with which they are inter- 
| woven;—but they have, at the same time, warped our 
Faste in various instances; and have certainly no claims 








| soliodierservile imitation, where they happen to deviate 


‘from the standard of nature. In every instance» where 
‘theres no: such deviation, their authority seems justly 
- entitled to the next place (but a very subordinate place) 







the most refined societies. tapi papehaiiirga beat 


id iideheavw a power greater neitsips than that of 
er associations whatsoever; and sometimes (as 


quire an ascendant even over the impressions of 
e herself. But this influence being confined neces- 
thin on waungein a0 arise oe vale ré- 
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Ss “4 » have happened in the case of most French critics). 
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3. Personal seshabidindeienasiualia as those which a 
from the accidental style of natural beauty. in the spc 
where ‘we have passed our childhood snd ei yah 
from the peculiarities in the features of those whon 
have loved; and other circumstances sdonisaass deelillllate 
own individual fenliogs: Of these it is necessary that every 
man, who aspires to please or to instruct others, should 
divest himself to.the utmost ‘of his power; or, ‘atleast, 
that he should guard against their undue asta elanenny 
his mind, when he exercises either his igh wt his | 
Taste, in works addressed to the public. » oo a 
: Under this head, I must not omit to vdioaaaeieaail influ. 
i" ence of vanity and selfishness on the judgments of 
i ‘men, € oven concerning the beauties of nature;—the inter- 
est. which- the attachment to property creates, rend 
them alive to every trifling recommendation ihe n: 1 
what is their own, while it blinds them to the m 
minent beauties in the property of their neighbour 
-. set has seized happily this intellectual and moral w 
in his charming comedy of the Jéchant. But, 
ae | more connected with the: study of ~Character, t 
that of Philosophical Criticism, I shall not en 
ae it farther at present. emg ie ene 
_ Corresponding to the distinction shit Lhave be 1 at- 
ae ‘tempting to. illustrate. between Universal’and: Arbitrary 
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Be Beauties, there are two different modifications. of Taste; 

: ve: modifications which are not’ always united, (perhaps seldom ‘ 

‘toa “ ynited) inthe same person. ‘The one enables a writer or 
2 . 










the human race, and o} aie ages which are eénnlina 
<Dhprother isthe foundation of that humbler, though more 





agacity, which teaches the possessor how to 
, his manufactures to the market; to judge before-hand 
sehadiabihaiéck which any new production isto. meet 
-«withyand to regulate his exertions accordingly. The one 
ust’-be cultivated by those habits of abstraction and 
study, which, withdrawing the thoughts from the unmean- 
ee of individual perception, and the capri- 
lrapery of conventional manners, familiarize the 
1 ie y the general forms of beautiful nature; or to beau- 
ties which the classical genius of antiquity has copied 
from these, and. which, like these, are unfading and, im- 
= proper sphere of the other is such a capital 
mdon or Paris. tka is patent that the — ot to be 
\ | appeal; 
tis snalliied iad alone, that it can meni 
dvantage. Dr. Johnson has well described (in a pro- 
ken by Garrick, when he first opened the theatre 

-Lane) the trifling solicitudes and the-ever-varys* 
s to which those are doomed, whosubmit thus 
in listers, and slaves of pulse follyssieneos ovine: 




























“ Hard is his fate, who here, 20% fortune plac’d, 4 

a Must watch the wild vicissitudes of Taste; - inlde 

© With ‘every meteor of caprice must play, — vinci 

| And catch the new-blown bubbles of the lady tatiana 
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ground -work of this last species of Taste (if it de- 
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quired by early and constant intercourse: wit 
‘more particularly, with those ical clety” 
looked up to as supreme legislators in matters of fashi 
a habit of mind, the tendency of which is to render, the 
sense of the Beautiful (as well as the sense of siti 
Right and Wrong) easily. susceptible of modification, 





‘from the contagion of example. It is a habit by no means 


inconsistent with a certain degree of original sensibility; 
nay; it requires, perhaps, some original sensibility as’ its 


basis: but this sensibility, in consequence, ofthe habit 


which it has itself contributed to establish, soon; becomes 
transient and useless; losing all connection with Reason 
vi 











and the: Moral Principles, and alive only to such, impres- 
sions as fashion recognizes and sanctions. The other spe- © 


cies of Taste, founded on the study of Universal Beauty 


(and which, for the sake of distinction, I shall.call Phi- 
losophical Taste) implies a sensibility, deep and yperma- 
nent to those objects of affection, admiration, and rey 
rence, which interested the youthful heathsinhilel 
a to the opinions and ways of the world. Its mos 
| distinguishing characteristics, accordingly, areas r( 


* mestic and local attachments, accompanied with th 


thusiastic love of Nature, mewonivsanes and ee. 





per gives rise to the habitat of attentive bopeuationaay 
~which:such. a Taste can alone be formed; and, itis) this ! 
“also that, binding and perpetuating the associations which | 
such a Taste supposes, fortifies the. mind. against,.the ; 
fleeting caprices which the. votaries of fgshipn, watchsand 5 
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Int ‘prosecution of this: subjectpasiwell: as in 
the former part of this Essay, m my observations must be 
“understood as referring chiefly to that sort of Taste which 
‘Thave now distinguished by the epithet philosophical. It 
“may, at the same time, be proper to remark, that a great 
_ ‘part of these observations, particularly those which I have 
already made on the process by which Taste acquires its | 
‘discrimination and its promptitude of perception, are appli- 
‘eable , with some slight alterations, to that which has for 
‘its:object localand temporary modes, no less than to the 
other»: which «is acquired by the soe of universal 
theauty 3)" ay . Ape ae 
© The two distinguishing characteristics of Good ‘Taste 
fit has been justly observed by different writers) are cor- 
-vectness and delicacy; the former having for its province 
“the detection of Blemishes, the latter the perception of 
‘those’more refined Beauties which cultivated minds alone 
ee ee en has been sahcpcamains patie I think 
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pati contrasted with that of Addison’ --Offtha se 
ity more particularly, which is properly. called del- 
of taste, no better exemplifications can any where be 
4; than occur in some of the critical papers on Paradise 
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| ., published in the Spectator.— Where this intellectual . « 
i sower exists in its most perfect state, both these qualities ; F 
Spier implied. | v4 Tye Bethy MARR ; 
© Ttwas remarked, in the beginning of. shod inquiries, Ps 

-eoncerning Taste, that although it presupposes a’ certain f 
Mdegree of sensibility, yet it is not by men whose sensibility “i 

ost | Sane itis semua erienicociian the . 
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to extreme sensibility, the casual associations of the 


when the mind ‘was strongly agitated by pleasure ory, 
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for nothing tends so powerfully to bind: thevassocia ating? 






greatest s success. sasenieliaail reas 
that inysuchetneny. ‘the: pleasures are ii 
beautiful obj ects, engross the attention to too much to allow 
the judgment to operate coolly; and the mind is disposed 
to dwell passively on its ownenjoyment, withentialNihig 
a speculative curiosity in analysing its sources. In allour, 
perceptions, from the grossest to the most refined, Leave 
tention is directed to the effect or to the cause, according’ 
to the vivacity or to the faintness of the sensation. “* If Ty 
“Jay my hand” (says ‘Dr. Reid) ‘‘ gently on) the table; _ 
and am asked what J feel, I naturally answer, that J 
“feel the table; if I strike it against the same object with) 
‘“‘ such violence as to receive a painful sensation from the — 
‘blow, [as naturally answer the same question, by’ say- 
“ing, that J feel pain in my hand.? A similar observation’ 
may be applied: to the pleasures which are derived from: 
objects of Taste. Where these pleasures rise to ecstasy;: 
they ‘produce a state of vague enthusiasm: and rapture, 













in which our reasoning faculties have little share: wher 
re more moderate and sober, they rouse the curi. 





osity, like other physical effects; and create ‘insensibly 2 
those habits of observation, of comparison, and of i 
lectual experiment, of which I have endeavoured to shew). 
in the last Chapter, that the — of Taste sine eg 
dual and slow result.) 9) ( - (aetio 

“diy proportion, too, as the temper of the mind natn 
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dividual may be' expected to be numerous\and: lasting; © 





tie, as the circumstance of its being originally’ formed,” 
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pa ni. In recc ng.any particular occurrence, whether 
prosperous i our past lives, by which. ‘we 
were deeply affected at the moment,—how indelible do 
We find the impression left on the memory, by the most 
trifling and accidental details .which distinguished the 
-be-forgotten day on which it happened; and how 

apt ae similar details, if at any time they should present 








Ives in somewhat of the same combination, to in- 


) wpaikous with gaiety or with sadness, according to the 
complexion of the event with which they are associated! 
4 Tt is in the same way, that, to a mind tremblingly alive 
: to impressions of beauty, a charm is communicated to 
whatever accessories - or appendages happen to invest 
- any object of its admiration; accessories which ate likely 
toleave a’ far less permanent. trace in the memory of a’ 
more indifferent spectator. ‘The consequence will be, that 
in a person ‘of the former temper, the cultivation of a 
correct taste will be a much more difficult task than in’ 


ne of the latter, and a proportionally greater attention 






vill be requisite, on the part of his instructors, to confine 
s habitual studies to the most faultless models. - 
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bay lméh are more or less liable from causes of this sort, 

Somer more peculiarly incident to men of very. 
warn wom lively feelings, no better illustration can! be. 








given than a noted fact, which Des Cartes mentions with 
respect to himself, in one of his letters. “During the. 






e of his life,” (this philosopher tells us) ‘‘ he hada. 
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‘inhi endeavour to trace the cause of a seen SON An 
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he caprices and singularities of judgment to which: 


y for persons-who squinted;”’ and he adds, that: 
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ae! ‘The affection he had for this object of his’ first love,” 
(says Malebranche) ‘‘seems to have diffused itself to’ 
Ae others who any ‘way resembled hery?” ‘Hence th 








sition’ which | young and susceptible minds’ dis scover’ 86 


frequently, to copy the. peculiarities in dress, pronuncia- 
tion and manner, of those they admire or are attached to; 
the agreeable impressions associated in’ their fancy with 
every thing which marks the individual the most str nigh} 
to the eye or the ear, leading them to conclude very rast 

that, by an imitation of circumstances conical 
selves so characteristical and expressive, they cannot fail 
to secure a similar charm to their own exterior. Among 
the ancients, we are told by Plutarch, there were’ many 
who imitated the stuttering of Aristotle, and the oe 
of Alexander; nor has this strong bias of our i } 








‘eaped the all-observant eye of Shakespeare: ies ine 
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spn) *, ial sie aeshuk . “He was indeed the glass ) 4) 9) 
sinned ccc t Wherein the noble youth did dress themselves. saan 
abpetatienn “He. had no legs that practis’d not his galt;, ee 
And speaking thick, which nature made his blemish, : iagaa 
“ Became the accents SOF the valiant.” ;' , 
Epie Nr yoke d bring hi ain yap a syd Ae pene 


WM ATTeAee too, the effect of those writers, who u nite ‘with 
any transcendent excellencies, some affected peculiarities 


‘of manner or style, in misleading and corrupting: the taste 





“thus render his very faults” agreeable! ‘After t 


“of refining the taste of a nation, the- ittiesoeciiteigg 


“of their contemporaries. “How many great q ualities” 
“(says Mr. Smith) “‘must that writer acne es 
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al s, whi ‘canbe bestowed. on any. sg ig to 
‘say that he corrupted it.’’, Proceeding on the same idea, 
Mpsdohnson; remarks, very justly and) pertinently,, that 
 “4f there is any writer whose genius can embellish i im- 
“ propriety, or whose authority can make error venerable, 


“‘ his works are the proper objects of critical inquisition.’ 





It is hardly necessary for me to add, that the business | 


of the:critic, in such cases is to break asunder the casual 
associations which an unreflecting admiration of genius 
has established in the public judgment; and that, in pro- 
portion. to the degree of sensibility and enthusiasm which 
accompanies this admiration in the mind of any individual, 
will be the difficulty of the task which the critic has to 


“perform. Bans 


F »» The foregoing observations seem saifiaiiael to ei | 


‘not only that a sensibility to beauty does not necessarily 
imply the power of taste; but that, in a mind where the 
_ degree of sensibility is extreme, the acquisition of a cor- 


rect taste is, in ordinary cases, next to impossible. Such | 


amind may indeed be conceived to have been’so circum- 
‘stanced, as to have been conversant alone with the best 





moc pps or it may be so fortified by habits of philosophical 
- study as to resist the influence of casual associations, even 
j when it feels their force; but these cases occur so seldom, 

th tthe exceptions rather confirm than-weaken the truth 





yo the general conclusion. wii 


ppeeiielther is it, perhaps, in minds es ened lie 
_ “the principal feature, that the utmost delicacy of taste is 
"sto: be looked for. The more prominent beauties of the 
- sobject are apt to engross the whole soul, and to divert the 
; attention, not only from its defects, but from those nicer 
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even ssidieind sensibility as not xara wanting, .it; may 
exist in'a degree so very trifling, as.not to afford, a sufi- 
cient: inducement or, motive for the cultivation, of those 
habits by. which taste is formed. ‘There exists, therefore, 
a certain measure of sensibility, which, at once predisposes 
the mind to the cultivation of taste, and constitutes an 


_ aptitude for its acquisition; such a measure oft, as ren | 
~ ders that class of our pleasures with which. taste is..con- 


versant, an interesting object of examination and study; 
while, on the other hand, it does not rise so high as to 
discourage habits of observation and analysis, or to Over- 
power the judgment, by lending irresistible force to casual | 
combinations. ....- scat ee 
. Inthe practical application, pete of thisy conclusion, 
it is of essential. consequence to remember, that, the de» 
gree of sensibility must always -be estimated relatively, to 
the state of those intellectual powers with which it is com- 
bined. A degree of sensibility which a man of, vigorous: 
understanding knows how to regulate and to controul, — 
may, in.a weaker mind, not only. become a source, of 
endless inconvenience and error, but may usurp the mas~— 
tery of all its faculties.. The truth of this remark. is daily 
, exemplified in that sort of sensibility which is affected by 4 
the pleasures,and pains of human life; and it will be for 1 J 
tovhold equally with respect to the feelings. which enter , 
nee iit. into the composition Oblast 
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CONTINUA VATION OF THE SUBJECT. SPECIFIC PLEASURE CONNECTED 
WITH THE "EXERCISE ‘OF TASTE.—FASTIDIOUSNESS OF TASTE.—= 


i "MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS ON THIS POWER, CONSIDERED IN ITS 
% CONNECTION WITH CHARACTER AND HAPPINESS. beaks ycderdiily 
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Sattar, that, in proportion as taste is eee and 
matured, there arises a secondary pleasure pecuhar to this 












ired power; a pleasure essentially distinct from those. 





of'strong sensibility, but destitute of taste, while he 
ys the beauties.of a poem or a picture, will receive 
tive uneasiness from the concomitant details which 


on tl trary, of a cultivated taste, these will necessa+ 
rily appear offensive blemishes, betraying a want of skill 
judgment in the author; while, on the other hand; 


of beauty to have been exhibited pure and un- 


rated) there would have been superadded ‘to the 
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primary pleasures which its appropriate objects afford. Av 
nish or obstruct the pleasing effect. To a person, 


¢ them to have been avoided, and the genuine) : 
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1S, however ina very. cn ciltoehetliui » comparati vely 
> phi of individuals, that taste is the native: erowth 
of the original principles and unborrowed habits of their 
own minds.’ In by far the greater proportion of men, what 
usurps that name, and is too frequently acknowledged as 
having a right to assume it, consists merely*of a prompt 
_ applic tion of certain technical rules, which pass current 
in the common circles of fashion or of literature; and 
which are adopted by the multitude, without the slightest 
€xamination, as incontrovertible axioms. Such, for ex- 
ample, is that mechanical and pedantic taste which is 
imbibed passively on the authority of Aristotle or of Bossu, 
and which may, in general, be distinguished by a fluent 
command of that convenient and imposing phraseology 
which is called by Sterne, “‘ the cant of criticism.” 1) 
. These technical rules, at the same time, although often 
abused, are not without their value; for, although they 
can never supply the want of natural sensibility, or inspire. 
a relish for beauty in a mind insensible to it before, they. 
may yet point out many of the faults which an artist ought 
to-avoid, and teach those critics how to censure, who are 
incapable of being taught how to admire. ‘They may even 
communicate to such a critic, some degree of that se-_ 
condary pleasure which was formerly mentioned a pette, 
liar to taste; the pleasure of remarking the) coincidence 
- ‘between the mht of an artist, and the established 
rules of his art; or, if he’8hould himself aspire to bean 
artist, they may enable him to produce what will-not much — 
offend, if it should fail to ‘please. What is commonly 
called: fastidiousness of taste, is an affectation chiefly ob- 
* “servable in persons of this description; being the/tiatural 
| ‘yh 
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on ymon- place criticism’on an eye blind 


sidan il be conceived, in which this fastidiousness i is 
real; arising from an unfortunate predominance of the 
secondary pleasures and pais, peculiar to taste, over 
those primary pleasures and -pains which the object is 
fitted to produce. But this, I apprehend, is a case 





can rarely occur in a mind possessed of common sensi-— 


bility; more especially, if the cultivation of taste has been 
confined, to that subordinate place which belongs to it, 
among the various other pursuits to which we are led by 
the speculative and active principles of our nature. 


* 


be expected from the rules of criticism is a technical 
correctness of taste; meaning by that phrase, a power of 
_ judging, how far the artist has conformed himself to the 
established and acknowledged canons of his art, without 
_ any perception of those nameless excellencies; which. have 
hitherto eluded the grasp of verbal description. 
There is another species of Taste, (unquestionably of 


a higher order thah the technical taste we have now been: 


considering) which is insensibly acquired by a diligent 
_ and habitual study of the most approved and consecrated 
_ standards of excellence; and which, m pronouncing its 
“critical judgments, is secretly, and often ‘unconsciously 








- the works of its favourite masters. "This, I think, ap- 
_ proaches nearly to what La Bruyere calls /e Gout de Com- 
paraison. Itis that kind of taste which commonly belongs 
_ tothe connoisseur i in painting; and to which something per- 


~ fectly analogous may be remarked in all the other fine artsy 
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the iipetceptid of the beautiful. Instances, at the same » 


» The result of these observations is, that the utmost to » 


ed, by an idolatrous comparison of what it sees, with — 
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ity Bs person. possessed of this sort of ta 








e e, if he should i 


be stirpassed in the correctness of his’ udgment by the 


technical critic, is.much»more likely to recognize the 
beauties of a new work, by. their resemblance»to, those 
which are familiar to his memory; or, if he should: himself 
attempt the task of execution, and possesses powers equal 
to the task, he may possibly, without any clear conception 
of his own merits, rival the originals he has-been accus- 
tomed, to admire. It was said by an ancient critic, that, in 
reading Seneca, it was! impossible not to wish, that he 


had written ‘‘ with the taste of another person, though — 


‘‘ with his own genius;”—suo ingenio, alieno judicios*— 


writers, have seemed to surpass themselves, when they 
attempted to imitate. Warburton has remarked, and, in 
my opinion, with some truth, that Burke himself never 
wrote so well, as when he imitated Bolingbroke. If on 
other occasions, he has soared higher thanin his Vindiea- 


speak at present merely of the style of his composition) 


_and we find, in fact, that many who have failed as original 


tion of Natural Society, he has certainly nowhere.else (I _ 


_sustained himself so long upon a steady wing. Ido not, 


however, agree with: Warburten in. thinking, that. this — 


implied any defect in Mr. Burke’s geniusy, connected 


with that faculty of imatation which he so eminently, pos- 7 


sessed. The defect lay in his Taste, which, when left to. 
itself, wi fithout the guidance of an acknowledged standard © 


of excellence, es notyonly to have been warped. by 


some peculiar notions concerning the art of. writing; but 4 


to, have been too wavering and versatile, to keep his ima-_ i 
gination and his fancy (Stimulated as they were by. an os- } 
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r tenta t101 of his j tellectual riches, and spb ambition of : 
RE under due controul. With the cémpo- 
- sition of Bolingbroke. present to his thoughts, he«has — 
shewn with what ease he could equal its most finished w 
beauties; while, on more than one occasion, a‘conscious-— 4 
ness of his own’ strength has led him to display his supe: . . 9 
riority; by brandishing, in his sport, still heavier weapons Ns 
than:his master. was able to wield. Ee re RE : 
*» To one or other of these two classes, the taste of most 7 
_ professed critics will be found to belong; and it is evident, ; 
that they may both exist, where there is little or no sensi- Ps 
bility to Beauty. That genuine and native Taste, the origin _ 
and growth of which I attempted to describe in the last. 
‘chapter, is perhaps one of the rarest acquisitions of the 
‘human mind: nor will this appear surprising to those who | 
| consider with attention, the combination of original quali- 


ties which it implies; the accidental nature of many of the 
circumstances which must conspire to afford due oppor- 
: tunities for its improvement; and the persevering habits 
‘of discriminating observation by which it is formed. It 
-occurs, indeed, in its most perfect state,,as seldom as 
r originality of genius; and, when united with industry, and ¥ 
with moderate powers of execution, it will go farther, in 
_such/an age as the present, to secure success in the arts © 
“with which it is conversant, than the utmost fertility of — 
caso where the taste is unformed or perverted. y 
- With respect to this native or indigenous Taste, it is ' 
Dairies worthy of observation, that it is always more 
_, strongly disposed to. the enjoyment of Beauties, than to » 
- the-detection of Blemishes. It is, indeed, by a quick and 
~ lively perception of the former, accompanied with a spirit ° 
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of candour and) indulgence towards the latter, 
isten¢e in the mind of any individual is most. 
cally marked. It is this perception which can alone evince 


that sensibility of temperament, of which a certain portion, 









although it does not of itself constitute. Taste, is never- 


theless the first and most essential element ints compo- 


sition; while ‘it evinces, at the same time, those habits of 


critical observation and cool reflection, which, allowing 
no impression, how slight soever, to pass unnoticed; seem 
to awaken a new sense\of Beauty, and to create that deli-_ 
cacy of ‘feeling which they only disclose. Weare told, of 
Saunderson, theblind mathematician, that in a series of 
Roman medals, he could distinguish by his hand the true 
from the counterfeit, with a more unerring discrimination 
than the ‘eye of a professed Virtuoso; and we are assured 


by his biographer, Mr. Colson, that when he was present 


at the astronomical observations in the garden of his col- 
lege, he was accustomed to remark every cloud that pass- 
ed over the sun. The effect of the blindness of this extra- 
ordinary person was not surely to “ag anes any sip 
change in his other perceptive powers. It served only to. 
quicken his attention to those slighter perceptions of touch, | 
which are overlooked by,men to whom they convey ho 
useful information. The case I conceive. to be perfectly 
analogous i in matters which fall under the cognizance of | Hl 
intellectual taste. pyrite nature has denied all sensibility _ 
to beauty, no study or instruction can supply the defect; 


but it may be possible, nevertheless, by: awakening the © 


attention to things neglected before, to develop a ‘latent : 
sensibility where none was suspected to exist. In all men, — 
indeed, without €xception, whether their natural sensi- 
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_ bility be strong or weak, it is by such habits of attention 
: alone to the finer feelings of their own minds, that the 
_ power of taste can apres all the sence ‘of which it is 
susceptible. PRY Pe. y eld 
While this. idiltinvated sensibility pesmi SO soiitia to 
the man who possesses it the pleasures of Taste, it has a 
tendency, wherever it is gratified and delighted ina high 
degree, to avert his critical eye from blemishes and im- 
perfections;—not. because he is unable to remark them, 
but becausé he. can appreciate the merits by which they 
are redeemed, and loves to enjoy the beauties in which 
they are lost. A Taste thus awake to the Beautiful seizes 
eagerly on every touch of genius with the sympathy of 
_ kindred affection; and, in the secret consciousness of a con- 
genial inspiration, shares, in some measure, the triumph 
of the Artist. The faults which have escaped him, it 
views with the partiality of friendship; and willingly aban- 
dons the censorial office to those who exult in the errors 
of superior minds as their appropriate and easy prey: 
 Nords this indulgent spirit towards the works of others, 
at alliinconsistent with the most rigid severity in an-au- 
thor towards his own. On the contrary both are the natural 
| ‘consequences of that discriminating power of taste, on 
3 which I have already enlarged as one of its most important 
' ‘characteristics.. Where men of little discernment attend 
only to general effects, nonfoundang beauties and blem- 
hes, flowers and weeds, in one eTOss and undistinguish- 
Pmereerreption, a man of quick sensibility and cultivated 
_ judg 1ent, detaches, ina moment, the one from the other; 
"rejects, in imagination, whatever is offensive in the pros- 
4 taal and enjoys without alloy what is fitted to, please. 
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the exercise: and, while: it ‘multiplies: the 
gratification 1 in proportion to the latent charms which i vt 
detects, : becomes itself, as the arbiter’ and guide re 
own genius, more scrupulous and inflesibhetibage tele, 
ng _, © The tragedy of Douglas” (says Gray in’ one of his 
letters) ‘has infinite faults; but there is one scene (that 
between Matilda and the old Peasant,) : sO master; r, that 
Shai strikes me blind toall the defects of the piece.”?. These; 
Peiphedisinl are the natural i impressions of genuine taste 
* in pronouncing on the merits of works of genuine excel- 
lence; impressions, however, which they who are ‘con- 
scious-of them have not always the candour either to in+ 
dulge or to avow.—Such, also, was the feeling which 
dictated a memorable precept of La Bruyere, of which I 





* 








will not impair the force, by attempting a translation: 
“ Quand une lecture vous éléve l’esprit, et qu’elle vous 
‘inspire des sentimens nobles et courageux, ne cherchez 
‘¢ pas une autre régle pour juger de ’Ouvrage; il est bon, 
et fait de main d’Ouvrier.”’—How different both’senti- 
inents from that fastidiousness of Taste, by an affectation 
of which itis usual for little minds to court the oe 

tion of superior refinement!* coals 
_ In producing, however, this fastidiousness, silentiee 

‘im aflingtice) or real, various moral causes,—such as. jealous 7. 
rivalship, personal alison, or the-spleen of conscious in- 
feriority,—may conspire with the intellectual defects which 
have been mentioned: Nay, the same moral causes may 
be conceived to be so powerful in their infitencey.as'to. 
produce this unfortunate effect in spite of every intellectual 
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; giftiwtiich'n nature and education can bestow. It is observ- 
_ed by Shensto one that good. taste. and» good-nature are 
se “ inseparably,uniteds?” and, although the observation is by 
eans true when thus stated as an unqualified propo- 
sition, it will: bé found to-have a sufficient foundationsin 
fact, to deserve the attention of those who have’a pleasure 
.. in studying the varieties of human character. One. pine. 
is certain, ‘that assa habitual deficiency in good humour 
f is sufficient to warp the decisions of the soundest taste, so 


* 









the taste of an individual, in proportion as it appears to be 
free, from, capricious biases, affords a strong presumption, 
_ that the temper is unsuspicious, open, and generous. As 
the habits, besides, which contribute spontaneously to 
the formation of. taste, all originate in the desire of-intel- 
_lectual gratification, this power, where it is possessed in 
an eminent degree, may be regarded as a symptom. of 
that general disposition to be pleased and happy, in which 
~~ essence of good-nature consists. ‘‘In those vernal 
‘“. seasons of the year,” (says Milton, in one of the finest 
sentences of his prose- writings) “‘ when the air is soft 
- “and pleasant, it were an injury and sullenness against 
‘nature, not to go out and see her riches, and partake of 
_ “er rejoicings' with heaven and earth.”—Such is the 
temper, of mind by which, in our early years, those habits 
e which form the ground-work of taste’ are most likely to 
be forn ed; and such, precisely, is the temper which, ‘in 
Hagur : ntercourse) with our fellow-creatures, disposes us, 
% ‘both for their sakes and for our own, to view their satis 
- fand characters on the fairest side. I need scarcely add, in 
. Confirmation of some remarks formerly made, that the 


- ste temper, when transferred from the observation of 
3.N 
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After all, however, maxims of this. sort must neces: Wa 


sarily: be understood as liable to: many exceptions. ~The 


love of nature itself, even when accompanied. with that : 
general benevolence towards our own species teeta 
it is in. youth invariably attended, is. ‘not always. united’ 





| with. that good humour towards individuals, to: which. at” 
seems. so nearly allied in theory, and with which it is, in 


fact, so closely connected, i in a great majority of instan- 
ces: Nay, this. love of nature sometimes continues un- 
diminished i m men; -who, in consequence of disappoint- 


-ed hopes and-expectations, have contracted a decided 


tendency to misanthropy. It is not therefore surprising, 
that an “enthusiastic. admiration of natural beauty should 


occasionally meet in the same person, with a. cold. and 


splenetic taste in the fine arts; at least in instances where 


the productions of the present times are to be judged of. 
But such exceptions do not invalidate the. truth of the 
general proposition, any more than of every other general 


conclusion relative to humanscharacter. Their explanation — 
is to be sought for in the accidental history of individual | 
minds; and, when successfully investigated, will con- 
stantly be found (supposing our results to be cautiously * 
drawn faim a comprehensive survey of | human. li e) to | 
lend additional evidence to the. very. rules aa ed 


seem, at’ first view, to contradict. “ecto Se Hs ‘ig A 
- Onegvery obvious: consideration furnishes, of itself, An. 








the ease now before us, akey. to some apparent inconsis. ; 


tencies in the reflections which. I have already. benatlede, 4 
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In stich maxims concerning ‘Taste, as that which I have 
nstone, due attention is seldom paid: to 


seh Sedtwcisifieg: einen it exhibits, according to the 
“two very different purposes for which it may be exercis- 


ed; First, asa principle in the artist’s mind, regulating and - 


-directin ng the exertions of his'own genius; and Secondly, 
gap: in the mind of the critic, who judges ¢ 
works pre oduced by the genius of another. In the fo 
case,’ where none of the moral causes by which taste is 
most liable’ to be warped. have. any room to operate, it 
‘cannot be denied, that it is sometimes displayed in no in- 
considerable degree (although, I believe, never in its 
highest perfection) by individuals, in whose characters 
neither good humour nor any other amiable quality is at 








“all conspicuous. In the latter case, an habitual justice and ~ 


mildness in its decisions, more particularly where works 
of contemporary genius are in question, is an infallible 
test of the absence of those selfish partialities and peevish, 
_jealousies, which encroach so deeply on the happiness of 
many, whom nature has distinguished by the most splen- 
“did ‘endowments; and which, wherever they are allowed 
a3 operate, are equally fatal to the head and to the heart. 
ST isa. melancholy fact with respect to artists of all 
_“elassess painters, poets, orators, and eloquent writers; that 
" alkige proportion: of those who have evinced the soundest 
‘ “surest taste in their own productions, have yet 
: red totally: destitute of this power, when they have 
assumed the oflice of critics. How is this to be accounted 
“for, but by. the mflnence of bad passions (unsuspected 
oie by themselves) in blindmg or jaundicing» their 
“critical si re? In truth, it is only when the mind i is perfectly 
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compositions — which he has Tete “Whatever 


‘ani curious ei of shige author, thay all he pi 
view, dicrapebsins fully bi ihe: moral items it ‘nays s , 7 


gest, for the critical errors which it sanctions. ‘The errors, ; 
“alist ssa not such as. any one who has ates ‘bis imita- 


| ve — bitrate in ‘are well. alae they's 








however trifling, shot uld occury"ei ‘ag 
feels or to mislead the + ddvatinciti 
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Amo g our English’ poets, who is aor core : 


- 


sty, hit: polished than Dr. Johnson, in the’ i 





thought of his claims tolorigi person 
who. treads his’ verses can deny, that He posse a void 


taste in this species of composition; and yet, how wayward. 
, and peryerse in many instances, are. ‘his. decisiongiyien 
he, sits in judgment on a political adversary, or when He’: 


treads | on the ashes of a departed rival! To myself (much . 
as Ladmire his great and various merits, both asa critic - 


and as a writer), human nature never appears in’a more 


humiliating form, than when I read his Lives of the Poets; ad 
a performance, which exhibits a more faithful, expressive, — 










render it somewhat doubtful, whether, i in the differe 
the ‘most successfinl adventurers are’ likely to bi 
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ered he eensorial authority ‘as their 


oo. “a nai ee spt esi Riesuncih pba: ieee ua obeell kt thi 
ae | d censure Tepes ba have pee well, ’o\2 ‘ He 


he 4) Soe . mr RR. 


» ee 


That, = maxim 1s poades| in ‘good : sense, as Jong ; as 
‘the artist confines himself to general critical, precepts, or 
tothe peoductions, of other times, I do not mean at present 


ss althoustis even onal i epeint I entertain acd 





em oh capr ice or of passion; eh how often 
shave we, on. such,occasions, to lament that oracular con- 
‘tempt of public opinion and public feeling, “which con-. 


aS 


scious supériority is. too apt to inspire! Other causes, be, 


sides, of. a much more secret and ‘obscure nature. than 


these hese moral weaknesses, cooperate powerfully i in. produ: 


! aR the, same effect. Such, for example, are, the biases, 
origi inating i in casual and inexplicable associations, which, 
Jin powerful, but limited minds, _are frequently. identified 
with. 1 the characteristical stamina of . genius; _ furnishing 
pea of wonder and of pity to others, whose ined eeayal 
Ss are less strongly marked by, individual peculiari: 

ya ho din omson ha has Jately published a poem. called ¢ jx 

of In dolence, in, which there, are some good : stan- 
2 Vho couk have expected t this sentence from the 
; Gray? In an ordinary critic, possessed. “of one 


dn) Te 


jundredth part of Gray’s sensibility and taste, gti 
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boi readers to thet ee © 
4 wae? intended to to suggest. They r 1 ve, 
ee originality” to boast of, “but they point ‘a sbi a ¢ 
AM false taste)’ overlooked i in our common systems ‘« Pc criti- 

_ dism; and which, however eo with ‘many ofthe 
| “rarest and most precio 1s 'g ir Be ware 


| inconsistent with that unclouded réason} that unperver 
si sisi and that unconquerable candour, nen’ 








aes a comprehensive, an upright, and an ‘elevated mind: + 

x < Me 4 r ‘When Hlischines, after his retreat to Rhodes, wae, one. 

Pa, ps, SAY, reading aloud to some friends, the ‘oration ate 

ie Oa “ @avou, which had ‘occasioned his exile; and when his t 

hearers 1 were ‘lost j in wonder at the eloquence of Demos: : 
wise What’ (said he) would you have thought, it 

be ‘you had heard him pronounce it?”’—Such is the language 

“(if + may | borrow the words of Mr. cpio ames ; 

one “great 1 man should speak’ of’ another;”” and which - 

ale they who are truly great will feel’a peculiar pleasure. to | 

Hides i gan pr when th the iN merited fame of an adversary 1 is in. ns 
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ound, who ‘inr reading the Decors at of Bechieaen 
loes n ot envy’ the feelings he enjoy ed at that proud mo- . 
ment ‘of his life, far»more than the palm. of Ba saa 
which he yielded to his enemy? o  AGahe war, ath, 

“Se i Y do not 1 men of s superior talents, if they shoul not 
“always aspire to the praise of a candour so heroic, strive 





ee? 


at least, forthe honour of the arts which they love, to 


conceal their ignoble jealousies from the malignity of 
“those whom incapacity and mortified pride have leagued 
together,” as the covenanted foes of worth and genius? 






 What-a triumph has been furnished. .to the writers who _ 
delight in levelling all the proud distinctions of Humanity; 


and what.a stain has been left on some of the fairest pages _ x 


of our literary history, by the irritable passions and Ber 
hostilities of Pope and of Addison! ae 
a ‘The complete forgetfulness. of every selfish passion (so 
beautifully exemplified in the anecdote of Aischines) when 
3 the mind is agitated by the enthusiasm of admiration;— 
i the sympathetic identification which then takes. place af. 
"the hearer or reader with the author, was probably. what 
f Longinus | felt, when he observed, in his account of the. 


Sublime, that ‘4 it fills the mind with a glorying and sense 


a, 
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Bek ac = ————“ Quo mihi melius etiam illud ab Aschine dictutn’ vi- 
N ‘deri s 30 let, aul cum proper ignominiam judicit cessisset Athenis, 












aac oni illam ceregiamy quam in Ctesiphontem contra Demosthe- 
fi ve Figa iG at 


‘ 3 a i 
se juam « Ae suavissima Pek maxima voce legisset, admirs antibus om- 
ey bus, Quanto, inquit, magis adeojrarerings si i audissets ipsum)’ 
‘ i, : 
a Cic. de Orat. Lib. ITT. 
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** of inward greatness, as if it hadvitsel 
ines: WPL heard.’ bse ila | 


to be. Labeite deterigive’ ‘of that sons iia anal which 
are essential: to its ¢ ) mplete eifiisyment: —‘ Voila. le sub- 
“lime! Voila son. véritable earactare!?” i iS said. to. have 
been the exclamation of the great: Condé, when ent F 
ie to him his translation of the above passage: PERO, I 
' Having been insensibly led into ‘dieskabes doit ‘on- 
some of the moral defects by which taste-is liablé to” be 
injured, I cannot help quoting, before I close. this view 
“of my ‘subject, a,remark of Sir Joshua Reynolds (not al- 
together unconnected with it,) which appears ‘to: ‘me | 


equally: refined and just. ‘« The same habit of: mind?” (he 





i observes). ‘which is acquired by our search after truth 
“in the more serious duties of life, is, in matters of taste, 


“only transferred to the pursuit of lighter amusements. — 


od Srking same es hs a the same depee to find something 





eS eeiabgeel We piirsue the same: steed itt one Lean! 
i ‘after the idea of. beauty and perfection ineach; of virtue, | 
“< by ‘ooking forwards beyond ourselves, to. society and 
“3 to the whole; of arts, by extending our “views: In thet 
“same manner to all ages and all times.” In Pe ae $.! 
tration: ‘of the same idea he observes, “ ‘that the rea su 
“ stance of what goes under the ete taste i 





G certain and. regular, causes by which the gp id 
passions of men are affected; and ‘that the: sin 
| 2° 
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i ‘ by a laborious and diligent in- 
, nature , and by: the same slow process. as 

$  etcocn or ‘Tbmlesles of every kind.!’—I would only 
add, (by, way) of limitation) that these observations apply 


rather to that quality of taste which is denoted by the words . 


Justness or soundness, than to its; sensibility and delicacy; 
_ which: last « circumstances seem. to depend, in no incon- 
; siderable degree, on original temperament. The former 

is unquestionably connected very closely with the love of _ 

truth, and with what is perhaps only the same thing under 

a different form, simplicity of character. | e-£6.0-ie 


— * $ 


If the account be just which has now been: ee of © 


the process by which Taste is formed, and of the various 
faculties. and habits which contribute. their share to its 
alts highest perfection, to find an understanding, discrimi- 
nating, comprehensive, and unprejudiced; united with. a, 


love of truth and of nature, and with a temper superior to. 
thei irritation of little passions.. While it implies a spirit of 
| accurate observation and of patient induction, applied to 


; the most. fugitive and.evanescent class of our mental 
phenomena, it evinces that power of separating universal 
f "associations from suchas are local or personal, which, 


more than any other quality of the mind, is the foundation _ 
of good sense, both i in scientific pursuits, and in the con- 


. duct of Ee The intellectual efforts by \ which such a taste 





com monly. suspected, to those which are employed in 
Pejonce ating the 1 most important and. difficult branches, of 
me € philosophy of the human mind. ; nf 

SN or am I inclined to think, that this ‘conclusion sail 
30 








_ composition, we may reasonably expect, where it exists in | 


S nae are, in reality, much more nearly allied than is © 
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sic, painting, or even poetry, may be often. found united 
_ with an intellect which does not rise. above the common 
level, I very: readily grant; although I think it questiona- 


ble, whether, i in such an intellect, supposing example and 
imitation to be altogether out of the question, even a par- 
tial taste of this kind could have been originally formed. 
But the fair test of the soundness of the foregoing reason- 


a 
ir 
‘ 
" 
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Ings Is an instance, in which the good taste of the indivi- 


dual has been the fruit of his own exertions; and in which 
it extends,’ more or less, to all the arts which he has 
made the objects of his study, and which nature has not 


denied him, by some organical defect in his original con- _ 
stitution, a capacity of enjoying. Where a good taste has 


been thus formed, I am fully persuaded, that the infe-, 


“rences which I have supposed to follow with respect to , 
the. other intellectual powers involved in its composition, _ 


will be justified, in-all their extent, by an ARPA to ox 


‘ 


- 


perience. 2 
The Aubiest might be prosecuted much farther, by | 


tring 


varieties of Phe character. In af ait the Be fe fas 


%; 
_ ther our object be to seize the intellectual or the moral — 


features of the mind, ‘the former. will | be found to supply 
as useful and steady : a light as any that we can 1 commat d. 
To myself it appears»to. furnish the strongest of Bi ‘ 
more particularly , where the finer and more 5 Atal cate 
shades of character are in question. —Br t the illust ration ie 
of this remark, belongs to some ica. ehiy I des- 
tine fota different wonky Lier ore oie ig ae ; 
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‘ DEPENDENCE OF TASTE ON A RELISH FOR THE PLEASURES OF iMa- ee 
_ /eerNaTron —REMARKS ON THE PREVAILING IDEA, THAT TESS) j 
ARE TO BE ENJOYED IN LEE AS TIDY, IN YOUTH ALONE. | poet, 


ier 


we mist Thave hitherto said with respect to "Paste, I have | 
considered it chiefly as the native growth of the individual 


mind to which it belongs; endeavouring to trace it to its” 


first eane ip ss. or seeds in our intellectual frame. In cases, 
however, where nature has not been so liberal’as to ren- 
der the formation of this power possible, merely from the 
_mind’s ¢ own internal resources, much may be done by ju- 
_dicious culture in early life; and in all: cases whatever, in’ 
“stich a state of society as ours, its growth, even when 
“a nost completely spontaneous, cannot fail to be influenced, ; 
“in al greater o or less degree, by instruction, by imitation, 
y the C ntagion | of example, and Ae) various ‘other’ ad- 
Raa causes. Wi <a Oey eee 
tue ‘It is reasonable. also to believe, that there‘are number- 
less’ minds, i in which the seeds of taste, though ‘Profusely 
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sown, continue altogether dormant » if yu oh life either 1 in | 


consequenée of a total want of opportunity to cultivate 


the habits by w chich it is to be matured, or of ‘an attention 
completely engrossed ‘with other pursuits: In instances 


ie 


is the province of education to lend her 
succour; to invigorate, by due exercise, those principles 
in which an original weakness. may be suspected; and, iby 
removing the obstacles which: check the expansion of our 


powers in any of the directions in which. nature disposes a 
them to shoot, to enable her to accomplish and to perfect 


her own designs. “vs . Sade) Se 


~* To suggest practical rules for this important purpose 


would be inconsistent with the limits: of a short Essay; 


es -and I shall, therefore, confine myself to'a few slight hints 


with respect to some of the more essential propositions 


at 


J i 


By ‘af y cg 






~ Before I enter on this subject, it is’ necessary to to 


mise, that my aim is vot to explain how a vitiated « oe | 
' taste in any of the fine arts may be corrected; or in what. ; 
4 manner an imperfect taste may be trained. DY culture to’ 


an individual, whose thoughts have hitherto ‘been potally 


Ss a 


ip ik state of higher refinement; but to inqnire, in the case of . 


engrossed with other pursuits, how far it may be. possi- ‘i 


ble, iby. engaging his: attention to a new class of ‘pleasutes, 
to bring his mind into that track of observation. and study, rf 


an ve al already 
endeavoured to shew) the power of taste is to. be Aiton 
ally and slowly formed. In prosecuting this specul 


I shall have a view more particularly to that ‘spec 


by the steady pursuit of which alone (as Tha 
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Taste which has for its object the beauties of external * 


“4 . ‘ 
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‘nature, whether presented ersesly to the Seen or. re- | 
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be 
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called to the imagination, with’ the modifications ‘and 
heightenings of poctical | or creative invention, Without 
some portion of this taste, while an ‘essential blank ‘is left 


im the circle of his most refined enjoyments, the intellec- 


tual frame of man is incomplete and mutilated; and, 


although the fact be undoubtedly the same, more or le Ss, | 


with a taste in music, in painting, in architecture and va- 
rious other arts, the difference in point of degree IS SO 
immense, ‘as to render the effects unsusceptible of com- 
parison. Nor is this all. The transition from a Taste for 
the beautiful, to that more comprehensive Taste which 


extends to all the other pleasures of which poetical fiction © 


is the vehicle, is easy and infallible; and. accordingly we 


ono find, as we proceed in our argument, the subject to fe 


‘which it relates swell insensibly in its dimensions, and 


branch out, on every side, into numberless ramifications. 


The hints, therefore, which I am now to suggest, limited 
as ‘some of them may appear to be in their immediate 
“scope, may, perhaps, contribute to direct into the right 
‘path, such of my readers as may aim at conclusions more 
~~ general than mine. In the mean time, I must beg leave 
‘to remind them, that amid such an infinity of aspects, as 


the objects and the principle of taste present to our curi- 


Piel a selection of the happiest points of view is all that 
is ; possible; and that, in fixing upon these, I must neces- 


abe ekg 


sarily be guided by the intimacy of that relation, which 


em to wee to apc to the ba aie a the Hu- 
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the: state of the imagination. In the) passage to which s 
allude, my Femark has.a a more peculiar reference to’ mo- 
aittinddont the Fibieed's of the are But it” rit: be 
found to apply also with great force. (although: ¥ acknow- 
ledge, not without some limitations) to the sensibility of | 
taste. In so far as the pleasures of ‘Taste depend on asso- . 
ciation; on the perception. of uses or fitnesses; on sympathy 4 
with the enjoyments of animated beings, or on other. cir- a 
cumstances of a similar nature, the remark will, L appre- ‘a 


i 


a 


hend, apply literally; and it only fails with respect to those 
- organical pleasures (the pleasures, for example, depend- ~ 
ing on the sensibility of the eye to colours, and of the 
ear to musical tones) over which the imagination cannot 


be supposed: to have much influence. But, that these ‘or-" 





grafted, as well as aH! means by sphiah the vario ie ex. | 4 
citing causes of these feelings are united and consolida-. , 
ted under the same common appellation; —that these or- 
: ganical pleasures, I say, form by far the most inconsider- “a 
able part of that general impression or effect which is 
produced by the objects of taste on’a cultivated vind, ie 4 
has, I trust, been already sufliciently shewn ees ih a} 
Tt i sensibility of taste, therefore (we may conclude) att: am : 
fi pends chiefly, in the mind of; any: individual, on 1 the associ. Bi 
| ations and’ other intellectual | processes connected with the P) 
objects about which taste is conversant; and, consequently, te 4 
the only effectual means of developing this sensibility, (the * % 
most essential of all the elements of taste, and indeed the f 
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seminal principle of he ode must Bebe with the cul- 


ture, of Imagination. wn eee ae 

With respect to this last power, it may ¢ contribute to 
‘the clearness of some of ‘the following reasonings, to pre- 
mise, that although, according to the ‘idea of it which I 





Oe 


endeayoured formerly to illustrate, * ‘its most distinguish- 


ing characteristic is a faculty of cre: ation, (or, to. speak 
more correctly, of invention and of new combination) 

| yet, when considered in its relation to, Taste, this inven- 
tive faculty i is the least important ingredient in its. com- 
position. All that i iS essentially necessary is a capacity of 
seizing, and ‘comprehending, and presenting in a lively 
“manner to one’s own mind, whatever combinations are 


q formed by the imagination of others. When such combi- ‘ 
snations have for their materials, nothing but what i is bor- 


rowed from sensible objects, this capacity differs SO little 


eee what I before called Conception,} that if Lhad been .— 


ne myself to these exclusively, I should not have 





sent. As, in other parts of my writings, however, imagi- 
-nation is commonly to be understood in the most enlarg- 
ed. sense, a as acing, a sway over oe intellectual and 






. sp n my ve niet; and I shall therein for want Ni 
a bette Fe avail myself of the epithet apprehensive, 
bs ‘to aa that modification of imagination. which . 
: iss servient to taste, from that aventive or. creative 
imagination, which forms. the chief element: in poetical 
: ~. * Philosophy of the Huinan Mind. POS OR --$ Ibid. 
Bie Gombe SO Eris = es 


wished for. any other word to convey my meaning at pre- % 
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fieal distingtion, _ i shall seldom, if ever, have occasion, in 
the sequel of this volume, to employ the epithets, which 
T have now proposed to. introduce. The transition from 
the apprehensive to the, inventive operations of i imagination, 
appears: to me to be, in reality, much simpler and easier 
than 1S) commonly suspected: in other words, I. conceive, 


* 
he 


. 


. Notwithstanding, however, the justness of this henge 


that wh rere the mind has been early and familiarly cons’! 


versant with the fictions of poetry, the acquisition of that 
inventive or creative faculty which characterizes the poet, 

depends, in a great measure, on a individual himself; 

supposing that there exists no extraordinary deficiency i in 
his other intellectual capacities.—In what remains, there. 
fore, of this Essay, I shall make use of the word. Ima- 
gination, without any epithet whatever; premising only i in, 
general, that it is the apprehensive power of imaginations ; 


and not its inventive power, which I have solely in. 1 View, i 


when I speak of j its culture as an important object of edu- ) 


cation. “06 aa | ah sat 


In what manner Imagination may J encouraged. and 
cherished i in a mind where it had. previously. made. little 
appearance, may be easily conceived from what was stated 


SS ee eee ee 


in a former Essay, with respect to the peculiar charm» } 


which sometimes accompanies the pleasures produced sad 


tf ideal combinations, when compared, with. the corre- vith 


sponding realities in nature and.in human life. ‘The eager, 
curiosity of childhood, and the boundless gratification, 
which it is so. easy to afford it: by well selected wor 





fiction, give, in fact, to education, ‘a stronger purch Fae, | is 


i rE 


I may, use the expression, over this faculty, than what it i‘ 


possesses Over any other. The attention may be thus in. 
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| sensibly. seduced from, the present objects of the senses, 
and the thoughts accustomed to dwell on the past, the 


distant, or the future; and, in the same Proportion i in which 
this effect is in any instance accomplished, “ the man’? 
(as Dr. Johnson’ has justly remarked) ‘is exalted in the: 
“ scale of intellectual being.” The tale of fiction will pro-- 


_ bably be : soon laid aside with the. toys and rattles’ of in- 
- fancy; but the habits which it has contributed to fix; and 


- the powers which it has brought into a state of activity, 


will remain with the possessor, permanent and inestima- 
ble treasures, to his latest hour. To myself, this appears 


the most solid advantage to be gained from fictitious com- 


position, considered as an engine of early instruction; I 
_ mean, the attractions which it holds out for encouraging 


_ @nintercourse with the authors best fitted to invigorate 
and enrich the imagination, and to quicken whatever is 


| dormant i in the sensibility to beauty: or, to express myself 


\ reader into that fairy-land of poetry, where the scenes of 
| romance are laid.—Nor is it to the young alone that I 
; would. confine. these observations exclusively. Instances 
| have frequently occurred of individuals, in whom the 

Power of Imagination has, at a more advanced period of 
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_ stillsmore plainly, the value of the incidents seems to me 
| to. arise chiefly, from their tendency to entice the young 


life, been found ‘susceptible of culture to a. wonderful Y 
degree. In such men, what an accession is gained to their. 
& nost re fined hes WW hiat niga tenth are added ier 


abroad, but in correcting, after his return, whatever habits 


. regions » of imagination increase our interest in those | 
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_most familiar and ellen disclose ch rms 
before. The same ob sets, and events which wi | 
beheld ageh indifference, oceupy now all the © powers and 
capacities of. the: soul; | ‘the contrast between the 

and the past serving only to enhance and to. endear so ‘ie 
looked-for an acquisition. What Gray has. so. finely said 
of the pleasures of vicissitude, conveys buta faint image 
of what is experienced by the man, who, after having lost 
in vulgar occupations and vulgar amusements, his earliest 
and Most precious years, is thus introduced at last toa. 


new heaven and a new earth; wee 
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cM “The effects of foreign travel have ace: often remarked, 
not only in rousing the. curiosity of the traveller w, while 


of inattention he had contracted to the institutions and 
manners among which he was bred. It is in a way some- 
what analogous, that our occasional excursions into, the 


familiar realities from which the stores of 1 imagination, are ' 
tenngoinedd We learn caeas to. view) Biss. beset the / 





nei saainucins of things” bich siete taste. at. first | 
selected; while, enriched with the acoasmliaiatall ol ages, 
and with,“ the spoils of time,” we unconsciously com- 
bine with what we see, all that we know and all eee 
feels: and sublime the organical beauties of the . ss e: ial ; 
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of the heart and of the fancy. = 
_ ©» And here, may I be’ allowed to. recommend, in amore 
particular manner, the pleasures of imagination to such of 


my readers, as have hitherto been wholly engrossed. with 


the study of the severer sciences, or who have been hur- 
ried, at too early a period, into active and busy life? Ab- 
__stracting from the tendency which a relish for these plea- 
‘stres Obviously has to adorn the more solid acquisitions 
‘of the one class, and to ennoble, with liberality and light, 
the habits of the other, they may both be assured, that it 
will open to them sources of enjoyment hitherto inexpe- 
rienced, and communicate the exercise of powers of which 
, they are yet unconscious. It was said, with truth, by 
‘Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, that he who was ignorant 
of the arithmetical art was but half a man;—un homme & 
demi. With how much greater force may a similar ex- 
| pression be applied to Aim, who carries to his grave, the 
neglected and unprofitable seeds of faculties, which’ it 
‘depended on himself to have reared to maturity, and of 
_ which the fruits bring accessions to human happiness, 
more precious than all the gratifications which power or 
wealth can command! I speak not of the laborious orders 
_ Of society,' to whom this class of pleasures must, from 
their condition, be, in a great measure, necessarily denied; 





_' but of men destined for the higher and more independent. 
walks of life, who are too often led, by an ignorance of 


p aneietitrn possible attainments, to exhaust all their toil on 
: Dealers field of study, while they leave, in a state of na- 
ture, by far the most valuable portion of the intellectual 
_ inheritance to which they were born. If these speculations 
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_ of mine concerning: the ‘powers of the ‘understanding 
possess any peculiar or characteristical merit, it ar 
‘my own opinion, chiefly from their tendency (by aff rdins 
the student a general knowledge of the: treasures which 
lie within’ himself, and of the means “by which he! may 
convert them to his use and pleasure) to develop, en’a 
greater scale than has been commonly attempted, all the 
| various capacities of the mind. It is by such’a plan of 
“stud: - alone, that the intellectual character can attain, in 
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y part, its fair and just proportions; and we may rest 
sesciteeh that wherever these are distorted from their pro- 
per shape or dimensions, the dignity of the man is:so far 


lowered, and his happiness impaired. It was with these 


views, chiefly, that I was led to attempt, in another publi- 
cation, as comprehensive a survey of the principles of hu- 
man nature as'‘my own acquirements enabled me, how- 
ever imperfectly, to execute; and it is with the same views, 
that, in the execution of my design, I-have occasionally 
stopped short at what appeared to myself the most inter- 
esting and commanding stations, in order to open to. 


brorey 


companions of my journey, such vistas on either hand, 





as might afford them a glimpse of the fertility and beauty 
of the regions through which they are travelling. This — 

‘consideration will; IL hope, suggest an apology for what | 
may to some appear digresstons from the principal line ‘of % 

-— inquiry pursued in that work; as well as for the space a 
“which I have allotted, in this volume, to my discussions ‘ 
ere ne the objects.and the principle of Tastesn i)» a 
To such students as wish to prosecute the philosophy a 

of the human mind, the subject to which these last. dis- : 
cussions relate, possesses many additional recommenda- . 
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tions. While it affords a pleasing avenue to their favourite 
department of knowledge, it turns the attention to a very 
numerous class of phenomena, without a knowledge of 


which it is impossible to form a just idea, cither of the 


intellectual or moral constitution of human nature. But, 
what is of far greater consequence to themselves, con- 
sidered individually, it furnishes (as will appear more fully 
an the course of some of my future inquiries) the most 
ment and of feeling, which are the natural consequences 
of metaphysical pursuits, when indulged in to an excess. 


effectual of all remedies for those peculiarities ye 


In cases where the cultivation of imagination and of taste 
has been altogether neglected in early life, I would beg 
leave to recommend the study of philosophical criticism, 
as the most convenient link for connecting habits of ab- 
‘stract thought with these lighter and more ornamental ac- 
complishments; and, although it would be too much to 


. promise, to a person whose youth has been spent in meta- 


physical disquisition, that he may yet acquire a complete 


~~ yelish for the intellectual pleasures which he has so long 


overlooked, he may be confidently assured, that enough 


4s still within his reach, to recompence amply the time 


and Sa employed in its pursuit. Even‘if little should 
| “Be gained in point of positive enjoyment, his speculative 


‘knowledge of the capacities of the mind, cannot fail torbe 
greatly and usefully’ enlarged. A sense of his limited 


. powers will produce that difidence in his own judgment, 


- which is one of the most important lessons of philosophy; 
+ valtias® by engaging” his attention to his personal defects, 
may be expected to render his plans of education, for 


2 those who are to come after him, more comprehensive and 
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~ In thus sidan the study of philosophical criti- 
cism asa preparation for the culture of the arts to whic 
imagination and taste are subservient, I am perfectly 
sensible that I propose an inversion of what may, invtitie 
point of view, be regarded as the order of nature: but, 
in the instances now in question, the mind is supposed to _ 
‘be in a morbid or mutilated state; and the effect to be 
produced is the development of powers and ‘capacities 
which have never yet been unfolded. In such cireum- 
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stances, we must necessarily avail ourselves of the aid of 
such habits as happen to be already formed, in order to 
eall forth whatever faculties and spss are still want- 
ing to complete the intellectual system. 
In cases, on the other hand, in which the imagination — 
or the taste may be suspected to have gained an ur ndue 
ascendant over the other powers of the understanding, the _ 
Philosophy of the Human Mind (supposing the’ attention 
to be judiciously and skilfully led to it, and the intellec. 
tual capacities not to be altogether unequal to thetattemipt t), 
must necessarily prove the most profitable and pian a, : 
of all studies; and for this purpose, that) branch” ofrit | 
which relates to philosophical criticism forms a connecting | y 
link, of which it is much easier for an instructor tovavail — 
himself, than when the curiosity is to be enticed (as was " 
before proposed) in the contrary direction. ‘Phe plan of | : 
study here suggested is copied from the order of Nature — 
herself; the curiosity being led from knov mand familiar 
phenomena to an investigation of their § general laws. ai 


Nor dol apprehend, that there is anv danger of 4 weak: 
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_ ening the pleasures of imagination, by thus philosophiz- 
q ‘ing concerning their sources; notwithstanding what Mr. 


Burke,has_ alleged i in support of this conclusion, in. the 
following very, curious passage. I call it curious, as it ap- 


pears to myself to. be much more strongly marked with — 


“ 


enthusiasm and extravagance, than with good sense and ° 


sober reflection. In point of mere expression, it is un- 
-questionably one of the happiest in Mr. Burke’s writings; 
and even, in point of thought, I am far from considering 
itas altogether destitute of truth, = 4, 
The pleasures of imagination are much Nese ‘tote 
sents any which are derived from a rectitude of the judgment. 
“The judgment is, for the greater part, employed in 
_ “throwing stumbling-blocks in the way of the imagina- 
“ tion, in dissipating the scenes of its enchantment, and in 
“tying us down to the disagreeable yoke of our reason; 
‘‘ for almost the only pleasure that men have in judging 
“ better than others, consists in a sort of conscious pride 
‘and superiority, which arises from thinking rightly; but 
‘then, this. is an indirect pleasure; a pleasure which does 
“not immediately result from the object which is under 
“contemplation. In the morning of our days, when the 
senses are unworn and tender, when the whole man is 
- “awake in every part, and the gloss of novelty fresh upon 
“all the objects that surround us, how lively at that time 
; “are our sensations, but how false and inaccurate the judg-. 
fh ‘ments we form of things? I despair of ever receiving the 
_ “same degree of pleasure from the most excellent perfor 
_“mances of genius, which I felt, at that age, from pieces: 
“ which my present judgment regards as trifling and con- 
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“temptible. Every trivial cause of pleasure isapt to affect 
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sai vid passage, ‘this very soamapcie writer states pe peer 
“sures of 1 imagination, and those connected with the exer-. 

« f f reason. as much more exclusive of each other, 
than seems. to me consistent with fact... Indeed, I. am) 
strongly inclined t to think (although I donot'mean at pre- 
sent to enter into the argument), that they are both enjoy-) 
ed in their greatest perfection, when properly combined. 
together. The pleasures which Burke has so finely and. 
pathetically touched upon, as peculiar to the imagina-_ 


tion in the morning of our days, are the effects, not of ‘the 





weakness of our reasoning powers, but of novelty, of 
hope, of gaiety, and of a great variety of other adventi- — 
tious causes, which then concur to enhance thedenieye 
ment; and. with which the intellectual: pleasures. whi | 
come. afterwards (so unfortunately, as Burke seems to — 








suppose) to. cooperate, are by no means, in the nature. 
of things, incompatible, however. rarely they, may. be 
cembined in early youth. I question much, whether, in) 
the picture he hee pene nen» the umberless other’ 





in. met a i Kai cnadeiaiian intenseness at. different 
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tiods, hé’ made due allowances for the effedt8 of associ. 
“ation in modifying all our récollections of the past, and 
- more particularly of our tenderest years. (I can easily con- 
“ceive, that a man of taste should now persuade Himdele 
_ that, when a boy, he read Blackmore’s Arthur, with far 
_ greater pleasure than that which he receives at present 
from the AEneid or Paradise Lost; because, in the former 


_ case, the original impressions received from’ the poem, — 


wise to his remembrance with a thousand borrowed 

charms: but I never can believe, that the pleasure éom- 

_municatéd to the most-enthusiastic school-boy by such 4 
performance, bears, in fact, any proportion, even in in- 
 tenseness, to what Virgil and Milton must necessarily 
impart to every person possessed of a cultivated taste and 
_ ati enlightened understanding.*—If Reynolds should have 


‘happened, in his old age, to revisit the village where he 
owas born, with what transport would he probably recog- 
nize the most indifferent paintings to which the opportu- 


nities of his childhood afforded him access; and how apt 
would he be to overrate the pleasing impressions which 
the first received from these, by confounding them with 
the other attractions of his native spot! It is far from be- 

ing unlikely he would fancy, for the instant, that he had 


“never since been equally. delighted: yet how Sea ii» 


tow bat) $ Be, ‘ aegey 
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le gagne a ete CaM moins on peut lire de vers, plus.on 
ies ceux ua Je vrai talent sait produire. Il n’y a que les vers. 


sans génie qui perdent a ce refroidissement, et ce n’est pas ld un 
grand malheur.—-D’Alembert. Réflexions sur la Poésie. 
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which his inexperienced mind could. possibly: be suscep- 


‘Akenside has taken notice of the addition 
‘pl ysic cal science lends even to the beatit 
“has illustrated this by an example, which 
‘ways appeared peculiarly fortunate,—the redoubled: de | 
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would petite illusion, to compare any gratification of 





tible, with what he enjoyed at that. manne after 


ile,’ SO pi fancied by the poet: ‘Feehan os EG 
Dies vnics i sa voig £6 When first the Vatican, ane 
ss Unbarr’d its: gates, and to his raptur’d eye re 
vc Gave Raffaelle S glories!” bart nities a 
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"The passive gratifications connected oe the sci 
impression of risible objects, were probably ‘then much | 
impaired by Kone use and habit; but how trifling this 
abatement, in the general effect, when compared with 
the intellectual pleasures so copiously superadded by his 
experience and observation?—by his professional studies; 


by his own practice as a painter; by his powers of judg- 


ment, comparison, and reasoning; by his philosophical 
curiosity concerning the principles of his favourite art 


faculty and principle belonging to a rational and ue ) 
being, to which such an occasion could possibly afford any . 
exercise? The greater the number of such intellectual - 
enjoyments, that we can contrive to attach to those ob- © 
jects which fall under the province of ‘Taste, the more 

powerful must the effect of these objects become:— —Nor 
would I be understood to exclude, in this observation, 
the pleasures connected with the severe ; sciences chat 

regulate the mechanical processes of t e dil 


and the genius of this particular artist; in short, by 
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sda 
1€ himself experienced, when he first looked 
| apr issin ifter' st : studying the ‘Newtonian whi of 
m 2c colours: bella tye Sy» Nephew tt 
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ae - . “Nor ever yet 
Th melting it s vermeil-tinctur’d hues, 
“© To me have shone ‘so pleasing, as when first ~ oe 
ob 2 The hand of Science pointed out the path 
pines ey S$.Xm which the sun-beams, gleaming from the west, 
one _«&E Fall on ‘the watry cloud, whose darksome veil ee 
as Involves edimorent 7% 
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- iy. ing ‘all these considerations, and granting Mr. 
Burke’s general doctrine to be true, that the pleasures of 
"imagination ¢ are enjoyed with the mostexquisite delight, 
. when they : are altogether uncontrouled by the reasoning 
- faculty, t the practical lesson will still be found, on either 
F “supposition, to. be exactly the same; for it is only by 
combining ‘the pleasures arising from both parts of our 


“ 
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ame, that the duration of the former can be prolonged 
1 eyond the thoughtless period of youth; or that they can 
be € enjoyed even then, for any length of time, without 
ending i in satiety and languor. The activity which always 
HONE the exercise of our dette powers seems, 
in fact, ‘to be a zest essentially necessary, for enlivening 
‘the “comparatively indolent state of mind, which the plea- 
“sures of imagination and of taste have a peal he to en- 
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) add, however contrary to the prevail- 
‘this subject, that a a judicious combina- 
‘of reason with those of the ima na- 


i | sour * the latter faculty may be preserved, 
htt J WR degre tt ‘ { ; ; 
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merély thos sesieial consequence of growing sighed 
experience, but the necessary effect of our splseioabiian: 
ganization: And yet, numberless examples, in. direct 
opposition to this conclusion, must immediately occur to 
every person, at all acquainted with literary history: But 
as I must not enter here into details with respect to these, 





I shall content myself with a short. quotation from Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, whose opinion on..this. point, liam 


happy. to find, coincides entirely with my own; id. whose 


judgment, concerning a matter of fact, so intimately con- 


nected’ with his ordinary habits | servations and of 
thought, is justly entitled to much deferencouidl lis opin 
too, it is to be remarked, is not only stated with perfect 
confidence; but the prejudice, to which it stands opposed, 
is treated with contempt and ridicule, as not entitled toa 
‘serious refutation. _ | , eee nro of 





“ We will allow a poet to express his meaning, when 
“his meaning is not well) known to himself, with a cer- 
“tain degree of obséurity, as it is one source of the sub. 


hs 


“lime. But when, in plain prose, we gravely talk act i 


“ tending to times and seasons when the. imagination ; 


‘shoots with the greatest vigour; whetherat theigummer ; 





‘« solstice or the equinox; sagaciousl 
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“word bi or at pies eneinnins not ania cronies 
| but pernicious.” 
fo ng | can. Lain: en a man, eminent webu yung 
_ *for possessing poetical imagination, may, from having 
*‘ taken another road, so neglect its cultivation as to shew 
‘less of its powers in his latter life. But Lam persuaded, 
*«that scarce a poet is to be found, from: Homer down to 
‘Dryden, who preserved a sound mind in a sound body, 
‘and continued practising his profession t 
— whose! le 





7” to the very last, 
tter works are not as replete” with the fire of 
ih as ution, as those which were produced in his more 






“youthful days.”* 4 % 


~ After all, however, it cannot be as that the differ- 
: ences among individuals, in the natural history of this 
power, are immense; and that instances very frequently 
occur, from which the prejudice now under consideration 
‘seems, on a superficial view, to receive no small coun- 
tenance. If examples have now and then appeared of old 
‘Men continuing to display it in its full perfection, how 
many are the cases, in which, after a short promise of un- 
common exuberance, the sources of nourishment have 
seemed all at-once to dry up, and the plant to wither to 
its very roots, without the hope or the possibility of a re- 
vival?—In eee this last description, I could almost 







che tL pt if circumstances be accurately ex- 
invariably be found, that a lively imagina- 
rh a weak judgment; with scanty stores 
ledge, and with little industry to, sup- 
The consequence is, that the materials, 


* Discourse delivered 10th Dec. 1776. : 
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which it. ae pratinde of imagination wt dify anc if 
combine, are. soon exhausted; werienviinty oman 
_ reason and meditation are wanting; alitiihie® imagination _ 
* either disappears altogether, or degenerates ‘into 7 
ishness and folly. In those poets and other artists, on the — 
contrary, who ‘have retained to the last all the vowel ve 
their genius, . Imagination ‘will be found to be one’ only 
of the many endowments and. habits, which constituted 
their intellectual superiority;—an understanding enriched 
anew accession of informa ion’ from 





















every moment I 
without, and fed by a perennial spring . new 
from Wwithin;—a systematical pursuit of the same 
“through the whole of life, profiting, at Ary et by the 


“a 






lessons of its own xperience, ant i; lec omratsite 
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own errors;—above all, the steady exercise of reason and 
good. sense in controuling, guiding, and stimulating this 
important, but subordinate faculty; subjecting it betimes 
to the wholesome discipline of rules, and, by ‘a constant 
* application of it to its destined purposes, preserving to. : 


: entire, all the advantages which it received from the hand 
+ nature. : ee a ow 1 pis {erpat 
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RERAIAHONS; to obviate an objection against.a su ppositiony i 

involved i in many Oo} the preceding. pfionings; and more 

 ipepiedial y in the remarks which have been just stated, on 

- the possibility of prolonging the pleasures of Imagination, 

_. after the enthusiasm of youth has subsided. The objec- na 
tion I allude to, is founded ona doctrine which has been ‘ 

€ommonly, or rather universaily taught of late; according 










to which Imagination is represented as in its state of * ms 
highest perfection in those rude periods of society, whe: the 
the faculties shoot up wild Mes free. If imagination re- 
quire culture for its development; and if, in the mind. of ~~ 


an individual, it may be rendered ‘more vigorous and | 
luxuriant when. Reauretss to the discipline. of reason and. 4 f; 
good sense, wv what account (it may be asked) shall we give 


of those he 







ve strains of abe which have been 
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those. dane of t the poetry a rude nations, which iti is the pits 
_ pride of human g genius, in its State of greatest refinement, 
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‘has stated this circumstance so very strongly, that’ it is 
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In order to form correct’ notions with respect to this 
question, it is necessary to. asider jithatiw en I speak of 
a cultivated imagination, I mean ‘ an’ imagination | which | 
has acquired such a degree of activity as to delight in its) 
own exertions; to delight in conjuring up shove ital com- ~ 
binations which withdraw the mind from the present ob- 
jects of sense, and transport it into a new world. Now, of 
this activity and versatility of 1 imagination, I find no traces 
among rude tribes, Their diction is, indeed, highly meta- 
ye metaphors they employ are either the 












phorical; but t 
unavoidable consequences of an imperfect language, or 





they are inspired by the mechanical impulse of assion. 
In both i instances, aeornaes operates toa certain degree; 
but in neither is imagination the ; rimary cause of the 
effect; inasmuch as in the one, it is excited by passion, 
and in the other, called forth by the pressure of necessity. 
A strong confirmation of this remark may be drawn from 
the indolence of savages, and their improvidence concern- 
ing futurity;.a feature in their character, in which all the 
most authentic pictures of it agree. Dr. Robertson him- 





‘self, notwithstanding the countenance which he has occa- 


sionally g given to the doctrine which I am now combating, . 


surprising he was not led, by his own description, to: per- 4 
ceive, that his general conclusions concerning the moet. 
ical genius of savages, required some Cpr a, “©The | 
‘thoughts and attention of a savage areheanaee dadetee a 





‘the small circle of objects thcitinene of ad Aci civ 

% preservation and enjoyment. Every thing: reveal aise | 
“ escapes his observation, or is perfectly indifferent tohim. 
i Like ¢ a mere animal, what is before: his eyes interests ! 
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e ts him: what is out of sight, or ata distance, 
‘* makes $ no impression.. | W. en, on the approach « of, the 
| Seyening, a Caribbee feels himself dispo sed to go to rest, 





“no a edocs will tempt him to sell his hammoc. | 





But, in 1 the morning, when he is sallying out to the 
« -ecnow or pastime of the day, he, will part with it for 
** the slightest toy that catches his fancy. At the close of 
r winter, while the impression of what he has suffered 
«“ ‘from the rigour of the climate, is fresh in the mind of 
“the } North American, he sets himself with vigour ‘to 
s prepare | materials for erecting a comfortable hut to pro- 

“tect him. against the inclemencies of the succeeding 
“ season; but, as soon as the weather becomes. mild, he 
“forgets what is past, abandons his work, and never 
+ ‘thinks, of it more, until the return of cold compels him, 
‘3 ‘when too late, to resume it.”’ How is it possible to re- 
concile | these facts with the assertion, that imagination is 
most lively and vigorous in the ruder periods of society? 

_ The indifference of savages to religious impressions, 
gives additional evidence to the foregoing conc!usions. 
“ The powers of their uncultivated under standings are sO 
«6 limited, ” (says the eloquent and faithful historian just 
now quoted) a that their observations and reflections reach 
< little beyond the mere: objects of sense. The numerous 
y ‘and. splendid ceremonies of popish worship, as they 
a“ ‘catch the eye, Please and interest them; but when their 
snshrucig s ate to explain the articles of faith with 
A? ‘which t ternal observances are connected, though 
: « they. listen” with patience, they so little conceive the 
: “meaning of what they hear, that their acquiescence does 
not. merit the name of belief. Their indifference ‘is 
3R 
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‘ still greater than their r incapacity. Actengpolvia the . 


“ ‘ present | moment, ‘and, engrossed by. the ol jects | te 
«“ ‘them, the Indians sO. seldom reflect on what is past, or 

PA ‘take thought for what i is to come, that neithe ara 
“ ‘ mises nor threats of religion make much Ar npression ~ 
“ ‘upon them; and while their foresight rarely, extends 50 
‘far as the next day, it is almost. impossible to. inspire 
“ them with solicitude about the concerns of a future 
‘ world. is PSTN 
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“Tn Eats discussions concerning “the, Cae relics 
which have been handed down to us from the earlier pe- 
riods of society, frequent appeals have been made | to the 
eloquence of savage orators, as a proof of the peculiar 
relish with which the pleasures of imagination are enjoy- 
ed by uncultivated minds. But this inference has been 
drawn from a yery partial view of circumstances. The 
eloquence of savages (as I already hinted) is the natural 
offspring of passion impatient to give vent to its feelings, 
and struggling | with the restraints of a scanty vocabulary; 
and it implies none of those inventive powers which are 
displayed i in the creation of characters, of situations, 3 : 
events, of ideal scenery; —none of the powers, in ‘short, 
which form the distinguishing attributes of poetical genius, 
In the mind of the poet, on the other hand, it happens 
much less frequently, that imagination is inspired. by pas- 
sion, than passion by imagination; and, in all cases, the 
specific pleasures of imagination are most completely en- 
joyed when the passions are at rest. In. orde der, besides, 
to render these pleasures a solid accession to > human, hap- 
piness, it is necessary that the individual should be able, 
at will, SO. to apply the faculty from which they arise, to 


* 
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ippropriate objects, _ as to find in its exercise an unfail- 
g Source of delight, whenever he wishes to enliven the 
. ifitervals of bodily labour, or of animal indulgence;—a 
Jeapacity, surely, which is by no means implied i in the use 
_ of that figurative diction by which savages are said to 
convey their ideas; and which is utterly irreconcilable 
_ with the’ most authentic accounts we have received of the 
great features of. their intellectual character. On this oc- 
casion, we may, with confidence adopt the beautiful words | 
which one of our poets has, with a more than questionable 
propriety, applied to a gallant and enlightened people, en- 
titled eae a aa oe high rank in the scale of European civili- ‘ 
zation: — | . 





‘ tit ‘* Jn ? 
EA 8 ie Re ‘Unknown to them, when sensual aoa th cloy, . 


“To fill the languid pause with finer joy.” 


Where particular circumstances, indeed, have given 
any encouragement, among rude tribes, to the pacific pro- 
fession of a bard; still more, where an order of bards has ~ 
formed a part of the political establishment, individuals 
may be conceived to have occasionally arisen, whose 
poetical compositions are likely to increase in reputation 
as the | world grows older. Obvious reasons may be assign- 
‘ed, why imagination should be susceptible of culture, at 

fa period when the intellectual powers which require the 
aid of experience and observation must necessarily con- 
tinue in 1 infancy; ; and the very peculiarities, which, in such 
| circumstances, its productions exhibit, although they 
would justly be regarded as blemishes in those of a more 
| refined age, may interest the philosopher, and’even please 
‘the critic, as characteristical of the human mind: in the 
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earlier stages: ofits progress. The a ae 

too, which influence so powerfully the ‘eloquence of the 
savage orator, furnish’ to the bard a language peculiarly 

adapted to his purpose, and in which the antiquaries of a 
‘distant age are to perceive numberless charms of which 
the author was unconscious. In the compositions of such 
a poet, even the defects of his taste become, in the judg: . 
ment of the multitude; proofs of the vigour of his’ magi- 4 
‘nation; the powers of genius, where they are irregularly — 
‘displayed, producing upon a superficial observer, an im- 4 





j 


posing but illusory effect in point of magnitude, similar — 
to that of an ill-proportioned human figure, or of a build- q 
ing which violates the established rules of architecture. ; 
No prejudice can be more groundless than this; and yet } 
it seems to be the chief foundation of the common doc- — 
trine which considers imagination and taste as incom- — 
patible with each other, and measures the former by the — 
number and the boldness of its trespasses against the latter. | 
My own opinion, | acknowledge, is, that, as the habitual 
exercise of imagination is essential to those intellectual — 
-experiments of which a genuine and unborrowed taste is — 
the slow result, so, on the other. hand, that it is in the i 
productions of genius, when disciplined by an enlighten- 4 
ed taste, that the noblest efforts of lipnciope are to be 5 
found. sel L 
Nor is there any chin in these conclusions, at all in. 
consistent with what I have already asserted, concerning | | 
-the dormant and inactive state of i imagination in the mind a 
of a savage; or with the account given, in the preceding B 
Essay, of the gradual. process by which taste is formed. q 
To a professional bard, in whatever period of eee he : 
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appear, the exercise of his imagination, and, as far 
"as Circumstances may allow, the culture of his taste, must 
, “necessarily be the great objects of his study; and there- 
. ‘fore, no inference can be drawn from Ais attainments and 
“habits to those of the mass of the community to which he 
4 ‘belongs. ‘The blind admiration with which his rude essays 
‘aré commonly received by his contemporaries, and the 
‘gtdalfor § inspiration and of prophetic gifts which they are 
apt to connect with the efforts of his invention, are proofs 
| ta this; shewing evidently, that he 1s then considered as 
a being, to whose powers nothing analogous exists in the 
ordinary endowments of human nature. In such a state 
“of manners as ours, when the advantages of education 
are in some degree imparted to all, the institution of a 
“separate order of bards would be impossible; and we be- 
gin even to call in question the old opinion, that poetical 
genius is more the offspring of nature than of study. The 
“increasing frequency of a certain degree of poetical talent, 
- both among the higher and the lower orders of the com- 
: munity, renders this conclusion not unnatural, in the pre- 
sent times; and the case seems to have been somewhat 
the same in the Augustan age: | 


« « Scribimus indocti dgrtigne poemata passim,” 


if thes remarks are well founded, the diffusion of the 
Pleasures of Imagination, as well as the diffusion of Anow- 
ledge, is to be ranked among the blessings for which we 
are indebted to the progress of society:—And it is a cir- 
~ eumstance extremely worthy of consideration, that the 
“same causes which render imagination more productive of 
_ pleasure, render it Zess productive of pain than before. In- 


~ 
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deed, I am much inclined to doubt, whether, ‘without the 
controlling’ guidance of ‘reason, the pleasures SPitie: poaye 


of imagination are likely to preponderate. Whateve Tr 
pein eton bein “ani aces it iseoiin pn 







eledralti state of manners. T cannot, praia: i int ? 
sentiment so pleasingly and fancifully. expressed in hae | 
following lines of Voltaire; in which (by the way) a asthong’. | | 
resemblance is observable to a aig already’ quoted 


from Bus ae es ‘ . See 1 hea fh 4 
eh sg WA agi thy ee 

| re eC Vheurenx tems que celui de ces fables, sy ts om 
«Des bons démons, des esprits familiers, ial “ei? ie Z { 

“ Des farfadets, aux mortels secourables! one ; we § 

© On écoutait tous ces faits admirables ° then 14 ae i 

+ .».0 Dans:son chateau, pres d’un large foyer: We ie ee | 
“ Le pére et l’oncle, et la mére et la fille, 2 9s Be ti nhs’ 

ike Et les voisins, et toute la famille, ... | ot aie cS 

« Ouvraient l’oreille a Monsieur rAuméniers | ae , o. 

" “ Qui leur faisait des contes de sorcier.. Lk ee OIE 
te ee ie ee 
N : a“ On a banné les démons et les fies; . Bi a 1:5 spa 4 
si it a Sous la raison les graces étouffées, _ ee iv ‘ cn 
/ éLivrent nos cceurs 2 Vinsipidité; so 
) Le raisonner tristement s’accredite; i 
“ On court, hélas! aprés la vérité; fy gti nee: 


. 4a 


«6 sishhaigl tien, okie a'son mérite."* 9 7 

For.t my own. part, I think I can now enjoy pipe Piles 3 

of wonder with as lively arelish as the most aera 

devotee i in the superstitious times which gave them birth: WA 4 

Nor. do I value the pleasure. which they afford me the © j 
less, that my reason teaches me to regard hen as: vehi. ib 
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es of amusement, not as articles of faith.—But it is not 
reason | alone that operates, in an age like the present, in 
- correcting the credulity of-our forefathers. Imagination 
herself furnishes t the most effectual of all remedies against 
hose errors of which she was, in the first instance, the 
ause; the versatile activity which she acquires by con- 
: ‘stant, and varied exercise, depriving superstition of the 
most formidable engine it was able heretofore to employ, 
fo! or subjugating the infant understanding. In proportion 
ene number and diversity of the objects to which she 
. “turns her attention, the dangers are diminished which are 
“apt to arise from her illusions, when they are suffered 
always to'run i in the same channel; and in this manner, 
P while the, sources of enjoyment become more copious 
and y 1 varied, 1 
disappear # 

_ This conclusion coincides with a remark in that aia 
ter of the Philosophy of the Human Mind which relates 
to Imagination; —that, by afrequent and habitual exer- 
cise of this faculty, we at once cherish its vigour, and 
bring it more and more under our command.—‘ As we 








the concomitant pains and inconveniencies 


“can withdraw the attention at pleasure from objects’ of 
Psd sense, and transport ourselves into a world of our own, 
“so, when we wish to moderate our enthusiasm, we can 

s dismiss the objects of imagination, and: return to our 
_ *‘ordinary perceptions and occupations. But in a mind 
a « towhich these intellectual visions are not familiar, and 
*¢ which borrows thera_completely from the genius of 
ae another, imagination, when once excited, becomes 
: 46 perfectly ungovernable, and produces something like 
a temporary insanity.”—‘‘ Hence” (I have added) 
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ay , ee mas . a 
$04. _ ON THE CULTURE, we. a [Essay LV. a 


“ the wonderful effects of popular cloquence on the. lower a 
- orders; effects which are much more remarkable than ; 
“‘ what it produces on men of ecules as 2d gah 


In the history of Imagination, no nothing appears ian a : 
more. sine than Shs Pe Atated in thgs foregoup 1 










pon ‘er estesaaaiet culture “of this Seth wbile | 7 oy 
indigpenaabyy. necessary to its future strength and actiy | 
Posheess is the most efectual Ri all Wahine: for 7 AUR a 


pi lisaee of its objects ine set tof sions b 
continually suffered to efface pect: 1S Of a 
the understanding may be more successfully ly invigorated. 
than by any precepts addressed directly to itsel 7 Vand 5 
terrors of the nursery, where they have unfe 
overclouded the infant mind, ‘gradually and ‘ngenailge | 
‘dispelled, J in the first dawning oad reason. ‘The momentary 













‘accompanied, and t upon which many. of its aia de- a 
pend, will continue unshaken; while that permanent or q 
habitual belief, which they are apt to produce, where it | 
gains the ascendant over our nobler principles; will va. : 
nish for ever. bese : 

But the subject grows upon me in extent, and r rises in @ 
importance, as I proceed; and the size of my Volume re- ‘a 
minds me, that itis now more than time to bring these 
speculations to a close. Here, therefore, I. pause for the a 
present;—not, however, without some hope of soon re-— iS 
suming a more systematical analysis of our intellectual — 


powers and cance 
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NOTE (A), P. 65.8 * oa + : 
Ty H T there are many ie in philosophic @iscourse, — yee 
EX wh nich do not admit 7 logical definition, i is abundantly manifest. a 
all those words that signify things uncom- Paes 
susceptible of analysis;—a propo- ty 
ost self-evident; and yet it is sur'pri- x! 
Fier it has been overlooked by philosophers. " 

totle himself, with all his acuteness, was not aware 

of it, SPBE S sufficiently from the attempts'he has made to define a 


s Shige. some of the simplest and most elemen- - 
ts of bh an thought. Of this, remarkable instances 
‘in his defir ‘ions of time and of motion; definitions which |. 
the Rrahties and admiration of: the learned; but itn 

| remembered only, from their singular obscurity and” 
‘absurdity. It is owing to a want of attention to this circumstance, 
that metaphysicians have so often puzzled themselves about the 
‘import of terms, employed familiarly + without the slightest dan- 
ger of mistake by the most ye ena that what they 
could not define must involve so eculiar mystery; when, in 
fact, the difficulty of the definition arose entirely from the per- 
fect ‘simplicity of the thing to be defined. Quid sit Tempus, 


(said St. Augustine) si nemo querat a me, scio; si quis. inter- 


; Cs 2 ¥ 
9 “ roget, nescio. 6 i 
it According to Dr. Reid, Des Cartes and Locke are the earliest 
’ rivers by whom this fundamental principle in aay ‘was ‘stated; ‘ ¥ 
j * 
; . 
4 > 
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but the remark is by ‘no enews aie I de not. oe if 


_ Locke himself. hate expressed it more: clearly, than our celebrated. dl 
Scottish lawyer. Lord Stair, in in a work 








ublished several years ) 
ling; and it is worthy. : of 
obse servation, that, so far from ascribing the merit of i it.to De ; 
Car rtes, he censures that philosopher, in ) common, with Ari 
for a want of due attention. to it. 


we ry i: 


Bag si i 
_ “Necesse est quosdam terminos pt adeo claros, ute ation | : 
“ bus elucidari nequeant, alioquin infinitus esset progressus in 7H 
“ terminorum explicatione, adeo ut nulla possit, esse clara cog 1- 
“ tio, nec ilps, certo scire poss alterius PORES UIA, jai a 


“ riores conceptus aut termini, oral 


ae quam ‘ipyt iit 
“Aristoteles ‘et Caseig e conatl ; ; 


pr a, 





Pets elite appears from the ihe st 
ed in 1689. Lord Stair’s work must have been. pny 1 
siderable time before. The Latin translation _ 
only edition of the book I have seen) is dated 1 ¥ , 
on the title page, that the pcleiyel had appeatedh be 


» Latinitate donata. Hae mee 

“According to a learned and i ingenious * writer, Aristotle hiniself 
“ had taught, before Mr. Locke, that what the latter calls simple 
“ideas could not be define ” (Translation of Aristotle’ SE thics 
and Politics, by Dr. Gillies, Vol. I. p. 138, 2d edit.) The | pas- 
sages, however, to which he has referred, seem to me much less 
decisive evi ic ence in support i: this. ciate. than siete 





Sikes v A 
this opinion, eyen by Dr. Gillies 8 attempt to elucidate the, ant 


brated definition of Motion. re sapaletcald Se Va 
heh 3 gee By 7 \ cbt ¥ 
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r t om is necessary to sine some observations” upon it. ‘There 
ire chiefly two meanings of this word in modern my a po- 
| epniay. ahd a philosophical. | 








Fi rsty In popelapelsnguages idea signifies the same thing - . i 

once tion, apprehension, notion. To have an idea of any be 

i to conceive it. To have a distinct idea is to conceive it : ie 

3 ly. To have no idea of it, is not to conceive it at all. sete ws 
adh hen the wordtis taken in this popular sense, no man can | se te 
| doubt, whether he has ideas. For he that doubts must ~ | r “\ 
_ “think, and to think is to have ideas. ‘i 
| Second According to the philosophical meaning mf the if 3 
| “ word idea, it does not signify that act of the mind which we ees ‘ 
q © call 1 eht or conception, but some odject of thought. Ideas, | hy 
4 % according to Mr, Locke, (whose frequent use of this word has 4 i 


ably been the occasion of its being adopted into common 

(4 mnt ‘are nothing but the immediate objects of the mind 

“in thinking.’ But of those. ects of thought called ideas, diffe- 

“rent sects, of philosophers have given a very different account. —_- 
Mr. ‘Locke, who uses the word idea so very frequently, tells 

“ys, that he means the same thing by it, as is commo 

» * by species or fhantasm, Gassendl, from who m’ 












bw i lala than from any other author, says thé s same. The Ey 
“ words éftecies and fhantasn , are terms of art in the Peripatetic Ro: i 
“system, and the meaning eC of them is to be learned from it. ns 

cs “ Modern philosophers, a as well as the Peripatetics of old, have 4 
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| ee x ; 
») (i ‘Sconceived, that external objects cannot be the spelen hig BY 
ae * of our thought; that there must be some rants of aheanin the : 
sy “& mind i tself, in which, as in a mirro: : 

\ oi ne pages in the ~ tener sense. of: ity) ‘is given tot h 





“ RE 6: ¢t. The vulgar tle that this expression implies cet 
| _ a mind that thinks; and an act of that mind which we call 
th “ thinking But besides these, the philosopher sconce 3 | 
me: “ existence of an zdea which is the immediate object of 
a ” «The idea is in the mind itself, and can have no. existence ut 
“in a mind pat a but the RPanONG eer bye 
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fs ephaith a 
maa I shall only add on this ar aa 
a occasion to use the word idea in this shilosophinal # sense, i i 
R explaining the opinions of others, I shall have no occasion to 
“use. it. in exp ressing my own; because I believe ideas, taken in 
eres - - be a mere fiction of  philosoee a“ in the 





advantage, that they are less aniienoved lars on big In- ae 
tellectual Powers,'p. 22. et seq.) 
Fi 
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aa _ NOTES: “AND {LUUSTRATIONS. Yaa aes; 
"ee ; \) if 
" After this lesie quotation from Dr. Reid, it is ftvitinr iiecs ie 
—* has iggucet n e" to make an | occasional usé, inthe ese } fs 

ie has ‘taken! $0. naiidli pains to discard fd 

‘ie ‘ . it 

’ is shortly this,. that. finding, after all he has written : ‘ 
" the word idea still maintains, and is likely long i & 

is ground, ‘it seemed to me a more practicable at- \ 


> limit and define its. ‘meaning, than to banish it altoge- 
- ther For this purpose, I generally couple it with some synony- 


! ane 








US word, such as thought or notion, so as to exclude com- 


t 
~ wa - 3 aoe eS. 


etely all the theoretical docttines usually implied in it; and I aa 
cannot help flattering myself with the hope, that in this way, I \ tip 
| ake able to contribute something towards the gradual extirpa- ta 
tion ¢ f the prejudices, to which, in its philosophical pereptaton, E 

ae pas h itherto given so powerful a support. | tye. / | | 






ry gratif ¢ curiosity of some of ‘my readers, to be able * 
ire the anguage of Des Cartes concerning ideas, with 
that of "Mri Locke. According to the first of these writers, “ an 
a idea i is igaeie thought meer as me as it is camry in a 






Sy Lat 44 wy / a ae ; ‘ 
_Imay not havea better opportunity of observing afterwards, i . 
that. Des Cartes. rejected entirely that part of the 1 Ppripateie’ » 3 
system, which accounts for perception by species or ide | 
ding from external things, and transmitted ie thetinind chfougk 
the channel of the Sense 3» E lis carguments against that hypothesis i 
were so clear and conch sive that Gravesande, in a small treatise — 
published in 1737, speaks of it as unworthy of refutation: Explo- 


sam dudum, de speciebus a rebus procedentibus, et menti im- 
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pressis, sententiam explicare ‘et refellere, icecream beak ale F 


_(Introductio ad Philosophiam, p. 98.) 5 0) ee 


“While Des Cartes, however, ais on this point, from 
the. schoolmen, he maintained, in common with them, that wh: 
we immediately perceive is not the external object, but an} 
il image of it in our mind. > +a chee alia Rag te 
not recollect any ee en= — 








~~ Among our later swnitersy I do not ece 
tered into so elaborate an explana ; f the nature of ideas, con- 
sidered as the odjects of thought, as the ingenious author of a 
work entitled, the Light of Nature Pursued. The following pas- 
sage, which he gives’as the substance of his own creed on this os 
point, is, I suspect, a’tolerably faithful exposition of-prejudices — 
which still remain in most minds; and which are insensibly im- 
bibed in early life, from the tivpostiotical ee bequeathed = 
to us by the schoolmen. 2s " ed 

‘Idea is the same as image, and the tosegp imaging ion im- 
“ plies a receptacle of images: but image piluee appropriated, by | 
“ common use, to visible objects, could not well: peueriendéa to 
“other things without confusion; wherefore learned men have 





10 ¥ 


“imported the Greek word idea, signifying i image or appearance, 
“to which, being their own peculiar property, they might affix : 
‘as large a signification as they pleased. For the image of a wm 4 


» “ sound, or of goodness, would have offended our delicacy, ut 


“the idea of either goes down glibly: therefore idea is. “ne 
“with respect to things in cone as. image with respect to os 


ma : ¥ 
» re aes x i ' 9 r 


“ jects of vision. 
‘In order to render the notion of ideas clearer, let 1 us. bagi’ 
‘¢with mana When a Laan’ spreads his tail in our, sight, : 
i » is : eect: Ts . 
erwards relapsed into the old scholastic language onthis | 
: atest philosophy teaches us, that nothing can ever be 
ri mei to the mind but an image or perception; and that the senses are 
“only the inlets through which these are received, without being ever 
‘able to produce any immediate inte¥course between the mind and the 
 object.”’—Essays. , 
How this language is to be reconciled with the philosophy which teaches, 
that ideas or images can have no existence but ina mind, Mr. Hume has 
not attempted to explain. 
2 
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‘we have a full view of the:creature with all his gaudy plumage 
before us; the bird remains at some distance, but the light re- 
“flected from him paints/an i image upon ourjeyes, and the op- | 
ti¢ nerves transmit it to the sensor y. This image, when arrived bi 
“at the ends of the nerves, becomes an idea, and gives us our ; 
“ discernment of the animal; and after the bird is gone out of 
“view, we can recal the idea of him to perform the same office 
‘cas before, though ina . duller and fainter manner. So, when 
@ the nightingale warbles; the sound reaches our ears, and, pas- 
“sing through the auditory” nerves, exhibits an idea, affecting 
us with: the discernment of her music: and after she has given 
“ over singing, the same idea may recur to our remembrance, or 
“be raised again by us at pleasure. In like manner, our other 
“senses convey ideas of their respective kinds, which recur 
“again to our view re after the objects first exciting them have 


wee Fea oy St Nee 





«been removed. » 

66 These ideas having entered the RAGE Hae unite, sepa- 
. e'pates throw themselves into various combinations and postures, 
«and thereby generate new ideas of reflection, strictly so called, 
“‘ such as those of comparing, dividing, distinguishing, of abstrac- 
“tion, relation, with many cthers: all which remain with us as 
cr stock for our further use on future occasions.” ee 
 —“ What those substances are whereof our ideas are the 
ro ‘modificationss whether farts of the mind as the members are of 
our body, or contained in it like wafers in a box, or enveloped by 
(at like fish in water; whether of a spiritual, corporeal, or middle 
ra nature between both, I need not now ascertain. All I mean at 
« present: to lay’down is this: That, in every exercise of the un- 
«“ derstanding, that which discerns is numerically and substantially 
‘distinct from that which is discerned; and that an act of the 


a 
? 


« understanding is not so much our own pr oper act,»as the act 


“ of ‘something else operating upon us.”’-—Vol. I. p. 15, et ot" 
(edit. of 1768.) _ 
‘nie this and some other points touched upon in hens Esdays; 
37 
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5A NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tvam sorry that I have the:-misfortune to. differ from an author, 
for whose talents, learning, and taste, 1 entertain a high respect. 
I have purposely avoided any reference to his book: through the 
_whole of this volume, as his reasonings did not appear to.myself 
to invalidate the conclusions which I was chiefly, anxious. to es- 

tablish. See Academical Questions by the: Right Honourable 
Sir William: Drummond (Londangaios}s particularly, Chapter 
X., which contains his defence of the Ideal Theory. It is direct- 
ed chiefly against some arguments 4 dirnaadinigat Dr. Reid; 
‘and must be acknowledged, even by those who dissent the most 
widely from its doctrines, to. be written with equal eae 


candour. » ~ the cig te eine Coney 


NOTE (C), P.9 


“Those things which are inferior and secondary, are by no 
s means the principles or causes of the more excellent; and, 
% though we admit the common interpretations, and allow sense 
ae to bea principle of science, we must, however, call it a princi- 
66 ple, not as if it was the efficient cause but as it rouses our soul 
“ to the recollection of general ideas. According to the same 
“ way of thinking, is it said in the Timzus, that through the 
&¢ sight and hearing we acquire to ourselves phi osophy, ‘because 
“ we pass from objects of sense to Reminise ce or Recgllec- 
“ tion. jill For, in as much a soul, by containing the 
‘6 ‘ principles | of all beings, is a sort 
« ‘exemplar: when it is roused by objects of sense, it recollec ts 
“ those principles, which it contains within, and ae ie 
“ forth. dh rer ai 

The. foreg 1g passages (which T give in the version af Mr. 
Hairis) are taken from a manuscript commentary of the Platonic 
Olympiodorus upon the Phad, of Plato. See Harris’ Ss. 3, Works, 
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» The following lines are from Boethius, who, after having enu- 
> many acts of the Mind or Intellect, wholly distinct 
; Seti Sensationyaud independent of j it, thus pataladcat ig: dd 
PER) are on pate te ee. oo - . wa 
dilersmnesne Gris tiie Hee estefficiens magis ane: pee. “aan 
mnie oahere wath 3 Longé | caussa potentior,. oh rove: tad nena dies 
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ba past “ Precedit tamen excitans, 
heist! Re vires animi movens, > é; tha aby 

; RS he Y* Vivo in corpore passio. As ROUT nS 
> dite 2 S-Oum veux oculos ferit,rr28 wn sdom guts waive 
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7 i sadtied « ‘Quas INTUS SPECIES TENET, 


: P * Ad motus simileis vocans, 
© Notis applicat exteris, 
« IN TRORSUMQUE RECONDITIS 
| ee ' “ForMIs miscet imagines. Rin nh ae 
rae ita evoags: De Consol. Phil. L We" 
: an 1 \ “ if PA: 
: To these quotations I shall only adda shor extract sha De 
Price. ye , - 
| ” & According to idsenotls absteiba ideas are implied in ei 
«co noscilive power of the mind; which contains in itself virtually 
( ‘ the future plant or tree is contained in the seed) general no-. 
eS “ tions or exemplars of all things, which are exerted by it, or un- 
fold and discover themselvegias occasions invite, and proper cir-. 
4  eumetances occur. This no doubt, many will very freely con-. 
imsical and extravagant. I have, I own, a different: 


_ opinion of i its, but yet I should not care to be item to defend 
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» The word sentiment, agreeably to the use made of it by our 
nek English writers, expresses, in my opinion, very happily, 
those complex determinations of the mind, which’ result from 
the cooperation of our rational powers and of our moral feelings. 


We do’not speak of a man’s sentiments concerning a mechanical 


contrivance, or a physical hypothesis, or concerning any specu- 


lative question whatever, by which the feelings are not. liable te 


be roused, or the heart affected. ° 
This account of the meaning of the word sentiment corres- 


ponds, I think, exactly with the use made of it by Mr. Smith, in 
the title of his Theory. It agrees also nearly with the following © 


explanation of its import, in Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric: 
‘© What is addressed solely to the moral powers of the mind, is 
“ not so properly denominated the fathetic, as the sentimental. 


“The term, I own, is rather modern, but is nevertheless conveni-- 
‘¢ént; as it fills a vacant room, and does not, like most of ournew- . 
“ fangled words, justle out older and worthier occupants, to the’ 
“no small detriment of the language. It occupies, so to speak, 


“the middle place between the pathetic and that which is ad- 
“dressed to the imagination, and partakes of both, adding to’ ‘the: 
“warmth of the former, the grace and attractions of the latter.’’ 
Would not Campbell have stated this philological fact still 
more accurately, if he had substituted the word understanding 


instead of imagination, in the last sentence?—making such altera- 


tions on the subsequent clause, as this change would have rend- 


ered necessaryIn proposing the following, I wish only to 


convey my idea more clearly:—“ and partakes of both, adding 
“to the interest of the former, the sober and pect ha convic- 


“tion of the latter.’’ ‘il 1 eae 
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F Dr., Beattie has said, “ that the true and the old English sense 
“of the word sentiment is a formed opinion, notion, or princi- 
“ ple;”’* and he is certainly supported in this remark, by the ex- 
planation of that word in Johnson’s Dictionary. It is remarkable 
however,that the very first authority quoted by Johnson is strong- 
ly in favour. of what I have stated concerning the shade of differ- 
ence _ between, the words sentiment and opinion. “The consid- 
eration of the reason, why they are annexed to so many other 
“ideas, serving to give us due sentiments of the wisdom and good- 
“(ness of the sovereign Disposer of all things, may not be unsuit- 
“able to the main end of these inquiries.” —(Locke.) 

. One thing at least must be granted, that, if this term be con- 
sidered as exactly synonymous with ofznion or princifile, it is 


altogether superfluous in our language; whereas, in the restrict- 


ed sense in which I am inclined to employ it, it forms a real and 
most conyenient accession to our philosophical vocabulary. 

. If these remarks. be just, Dr. Reid has made use of the word 
somewhat improperly (at least according to present usage), when 
he speaks in his Essays on the Intellectual Powers, of the sen¢i- 


ments of Mr. Locke concerning perception; and of the sentimenite 


of Arnauld, of Berkeley, and of Hume, concerning ideas.—He 
seems, himself, to have been sensible of this; for in his Essays 
on the Active Powers, published three years after the former, 
he observes, that sentiment was wont to signify opinion or judg- 
“ment of any kind; but of late, is appropriated to signify an 
‘opinion or judgment, that strikes, and produces some agreea- 


«ble or uneasy emotion.” (P. 479. 4to edit.) * 


_Mr. Hume, on the other hand, sometimes employs (after the 
example of the French metaphysicians) seztiment as synonymous 
with | feeling; an use of the word quite BpPRe gE CHte in our 
tongue. 

In ascertaining the Seapsicty of our s ofahtsta expressions, 
it is a rule with me, neyer to appeal from the practice of our 
ewn standard authors to etymological considerations, or to the 


* Essay on Truth, Part ii. c. i. sect 1. 
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use which is made, 1 in otter languages, either ancient or modern, 
of the corresponding derivatives from the same rooot. In the 
present instance, accordingly, I pay no regard to the definitions 
given of the word sentiment, in French dictionaries; although I 
readily acknowledge, that it was from that country we originally 
borrowed it: And I am much for tified in my doubts with respect 
to the competency of foreign tribunals to decide any such ques- 
tions, by the variety of senses attached to this very word,, in the 
different languages of modern Europe. On this point I willingly , 


_ borrow a few remarks from a very ingenious and judicious critic. 


“ Le mot sentiment, dérivé du primitif Latin seniire, a passé 
‘dans les langues modernes, mais avec des nuances d’acception 
“ particuliéres é chacune d’elles. En Italien, sentimento exprime 
“ deux idées différentes; 1. Vopinion qu’on a sur un objet, ou sur 
“une question; 2. la faculté de sentir. En Anglois, sentiment 
“‘n’a que le premier de ces deux sens. En Espagnol, sentimiento 
« sionifie souffrance, sks que le mot primitif’a avelaneloig 
“en Latin. per Pe ihe 

“En F rangois, sentiment ales deux acceptions de Italien, mais 
« avec cette différence, que dans la derniére il a beaucoup d’ex- 
“tension. Non seulement il designe généralement en E rangois: 
“toutes les affections de l’Ame, mais il exprime plus particulié sre+ 


“ment la passion de l’amour. En voici un example; so” SENTI- . 


“MENT est si firofond que rien au monde ne freut la distraire des 
“ objets yui servent a le nourrir. Si Von traduit cette phrase dans 
“toute autre langue, en conservant le mot sentiment, on fera un 
“ Gallicisme.” On en fera également un, en employant ce mot — 
“dans la traduction des phrases suivantes: c’est un homme ad skn- 
“ TIMENT; voila du SENTIMENT; il y a du SENTIMENT dans cette 
“ Aiece; tl est tout ame, tout SENTIMENT;—parce qu’ ‘il. y est pris 
“dans une acception vague, pour. tout ce qui tient a i faculté_ 
“ de sentir. Aussi STERNE en a-t-il fait un- en donnant a son 
“voyage le titre de sentimental; mot que les Francois n ‘ont pas 
“ manqué de réclamer, et de faire passer dans leur langue, parce 
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quit est Lavin Si analogue & a Pacception qu’ils ont donnée 






1 mot sentiment.’ Pate tig sur fie Ass ee par M. 


avs 


wily does not eimai to me that Sterne can be justly charged 
with a Gallicism, in the title which he has given to his book; the 


_adjective sentimentaly although little used before his time, being 


saaiia conformable in its meaning to the true English import of 

he € substantive on which it is formed. On the contrary, I think, 
re in adopting the adjective sentimental, as well as in the phrase 
ho: nme a sentiment, the French have imitated the English idiom. 

In applying, indeed, the word sentiment to the passion of Jove, 
they must be allowed to have led the way: Nor do I know that 
their example has been yet followed by any good writer in this 


country. —M. Suard was probably misled, in this criticism on 


Sterne, by Johnson’s Dictionary. . 

- They who are aware of the frequent use of this word, which 
has been lately made by our moral writers, will not blame me for 
the length of this note; more especially, when they consider what 
a source of misapprehension it has been between English and 
Fretich philosophers. How oddly does the following sentence 
sound in our ears! ‘Les nouveaux philosophes veulent que Ia 
“ couleur soit un sentiment de l’ame.” 
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“The principal steps of Berkeley’s reasoning, itt support of his 


NOTE (E), P 


7 fteheme of idealism, are expressed in the following propositions, 


w sich are stated nearly i in his own words. 
WM e’are percipient of nothing but our own perceptions and 
ic eas.” mi It is evident to any one who takes a survey of the 






‘aw objects. of human knowledge, that they ave either ideas actually 
; “im mprinted on the senses; or else such as are perceived by at- 


“tending to ‘the passions and operations of the mind; or lastly, 
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“ and feel, what are they but 80 many seh ae bh 
“ or impressions on the sense; and is it possible to separate, ‘even 
ce in thought, any of these from perception? For my own part, 7 

ve might as easily divide a thing from itself. ‘As for our senses, 
“ by them we have the knowledge ‘only of « our ‘sensations, ideas, 
“or those things that are immediately perceived by sense, ¢ call 
« them what you will: But they do not inform us, that thir 

re exist without a mind, or unperceived—like to those which are 
= perceived ——!_—As there can be no notion or thought but 
“in a thinking being, so there can be no sensation, but in a a sen- 
“tient being; it is the act or feeling of a sentient being; its 
“ very essence consists in being felt. Nothing can resemble a 
“¢ sensation, but a similar sensation in the same, ot in some other 
“ mind. To think that any quality in a thing inanimate can’re- 
« semble a sensation is absurd, and a contradiction in terms.” 

_ This argument of Berkeley is very clearly and seta 
by Reid. “If we have any knowledge of a: material world, it must 
+ be by the senses: hut dy the senses we have no knowledge, but of 
“ our sensations only ; and our sensations, which are attributes: of 


“* Mind, can have no resemblance to any qualities of a ‘thing that 
5 Dad RE i 





is inanimate.” 

Tti is observed by Dr. Reid, that the only proposition in t n this 
demonstration, which. admits of .doubt, 1 is,. that by our. senses’ we 
have the knowledge of our sensations only, and of nothing els, 


Grant this, and the conclusion is irresistible. —“For my 0 ay 





_ part” (he’adds) “I once believed this doctrine of ideas so firm- 





“Jy, as to embrace the whole of Berkeley’ 's system in col 
“« ahs of it; till finding some consequences to: follow fron 


“ which gave me more uneasiness than the want. of a He z 


“ world, it came into my mind; more than forty, years. ago, to put 
2 
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1e q estion, what evidence have I for this doctrine, that all 
a ‘objects of | “Iny | knowledge are ideas in my own mind? From 
present, I have been candidly and impartially, 
‘ as J think, s seekin 1s for the evidence of this principle, but can 
“ find none, excepting the authority of philosophers. a 

We are told, i in the life of Dr. Berkeley, that, after the publi- 
cation of his book, i: had an interview with Dr. Clarke; in the 
course ¢ of ‘which, Clarke discovered a manifest unwillingness to 
enter into the discussion about the existence of matter, and was 
accused by Berkeley of a want of candour. —The story has every 
‘appearance of truth; for as Clarke, in common with his antago- 
nist, regarded the ideal theory as incontrovertible, it was perfectly 
impossible for him, with all his acuteness, to detect the flaw to 
which Berkeley’s paradox owed its plausibility. 





sae yoo: NOTE (F), Psio7. 


” ay 


Gan, order to demonstrate the repugnance of the ideal theory to 


fact, Dr. Reid observes, that in its fundamental assumption, it 
confounds our sensations and perceptions together;* overlooking 


| peabihen the sensations by which the primary qualities of matter 


_* Sensation properly expresses that change in the state of the mind, which 


Wheauces by an impression upon an organ of sense; (of which change 





an conceive the mind to be conscious, without any knowledge of ex- 
ial objects): Perception on the other hand, expresses the knowledge or 


the intimations we obtain, by means of our sensations, concerning the 


qualities of matter; and, consequently, inyolves, in every instance, the no- 
gon of externality or outness, which it is necessary to exclude, as much as 
possible, from the thoughts, in order to seize the precise import of the 
ord sensation. See Outlines of Moral Philosophy, § 14. (Edinburgh, 1808.) 
For a fuller illustration of this distinction, I must, refer to Dr. Reid. A 







if clear conception of it (as he has himself remarked) is the key to all that 


written in opposition to the Berkeleian system. Priestley, through 
é whole of his strictures on Reid, studiously employs the two words as 
heb ti terms. 
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subjects of the proudest and most beautiful system « of demonstra- 
ted truths, yet brought to light by human reason? Indeed, what 


notions can be mentioned, more definite and satisfactory than 


what we possess, of these two qualities? And what resemblance 
can either bear to the changes which take place in the stat 


ani 


PS 


sentient being? That we have notions of external qualities which 
have no resemblance to our sensations, or to any thing of which 
the mind is conscious, is therefore a fact of which every. man’s 
experience affords the comntal tal evidence; .and to which it is 
not possible to oppose a single objection, but its incompatibility 





awith the common philosophical theories concerning the origin 


of our knowledge. . eer +3 hipaa 


»» The idea of Extension (without having recourse to, any 0 
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furnishes, of dtealts an PLUTO crucis s for the deterny 


to the mere iatiichat is aciniied at length. As I am pre 
however, from doing so by want of room), I must requ le 
of them as have any relish for these speculation ns, to to stuc ty wit 
_ care, the fifth and. sixth sections of the fifth chapter ‘of his. n 
into the Human Mind; also the paragraph i in the soe 
at the same “hana beginning with, the words; « 
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7 in oi truths have hal in the Aig tees 
Si encounter, ‘which are now regarded as the great pillars of 
Jern philosophy —I was anxious, at the same time, to bring 

inito irtithediate contrast the statement which was given by this - 

author, fifty years ago, of the incompatibility of our ideas of ex- 
tension, figure, and motion, with the received-systems concerning 





» the sourcesof our knowledge; and the indistinct pointings towards 
the same conclusion, which have since appeared in the writings 
of Kant and others. The noise which this doctrine has made, in 
consequence of the mysterious veil under which they have dis- 
‘guised it, when compared with the public inattention to the sim- 
ple ‘and luminous reasonings of Reid, affords one of the most > 

emarkable instances I know, of that weak admiration, which 

e half-learned are always ready to bestow on whatever they find 

themselves unable to comprehend. But on these and some col- 

- ateral topics I shall have an opportunity of explaining ey . 

_. more f hye 8 subsequent note. - : ape sini Ba 
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which, 1 in the hands of his predecessors, irk i iy rst 


‘had altogether escaped his recollection, when he wrote his” Tn 


mediately disappeared, leaving the traveller to dmbore in the same 
‘darkness as before. ~ 7 a a ye ua Sys 
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the various aiid extensive applications t to be made of a conclusi nie 

























useless. ‘My own conviction, at the same ti 
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now to quote, were either unkno 





quiry. They exhibit, in fact, nothing more than momentary 
glimpses of the truth, afforded by some casual light which im- 


~ The following sentence in Dr. Hatehesti? 's Treatise on the 
Passions, considering the period at which the author wrote, re-. 
flects the highest honour on his metaphysical acuteness: « Ex- 
“ tension, figure, motion, and rest, seem to be more properly édeaé 
“accompanying the sensations of sight and touch, than the sensa+ 
“tions of either of those senses.”’—It does. not appear from any 
reference which he afterwards makes to sais distinction; that he 
was at all aware of its value. | a ya 

- The learned and judicious Crousaz, who wrote a little prior t : 
Hutcheson, expresses himself nearly to the same purpose; ar 
even dwells on the distinction at some length. In the foll 
* passage, I have taken no other liberty with the original, | vat t 
of suppressing some superfluous words and clauses, with ' 


tal tne Aeiia his reach, she saw it too singel a 
“be able to trace. its consequences, or. even to convey its oa 
pele APA to the minds of other sit ra 


on. 
ini priate: A sensation \ can represent ‘aching pe 
“tion: And sensation, being a species of thought, can rep 


ed 
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“not so with the objects of our perceptions. When I think of a 
a: or ofa a Staanigle; I know the objects, to which I give these 
ferent from my thoughts, and to have no resem- 
hem ib The fact is wonderful, but it is not the less ins 
« SbiAbbra bee dt om me 

_ In Baxter’s Treatise on the Immateriality of the Soul, thé same 
observation is not only repeated, but is employed expressly for the 
refutation of the Berkeleian system. It is, however, worthy of 
remark, that this ingenious writer has pushed his conclusion far- 
ther than he was warranted to do by his premises; and indeed 

farther than his own argument required. 






‘Tf our ideas have no parts, and yet if we fercetve parts, it is 
“ plain we ferceive something more than our own perceptions. But 
“both these are certain: we are conscious that we perceive parts, 
‘when we look upon a house, a tree, a river, the dial-plate of a 


“clock or watch. This ze a short and easy way of being certain. 


“ that something exists without the mind.”—(V. II. p. 313.) 

- tis evident, that the fact here stated, furnishes no positive proof 
of the existence of external objects. It only destroys the force of 
Berkeley’ $ reasonings against the possibility of their existence, by 


its obvious incompatibility with the fundamental principle on ~ 


¥ re all these reasonings proceed. —The inference, therefore, 
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axter ought to have drawn was this; that by our sensa- 
do receive notions of qualities which bear no resemblance 
sations; and consequently, that Berkeley’s reasonings 
e good for nothing, being founded on a false hypothesis. This 
is precisely Reid’s argument; and it is somewhat curious that 


Baxter, after having got possession of the premises, was not aware 


of the important consequences to which they lead. 
all the writers, h Ww ver, who touched upon this subject, prior 
"40 the publication of Reid’s Inquiry, none seems to have had a 
earer perception of thet ith, or to have expressed it with greater 
- precision, than D’Alembert. “ It is doubtless” (he observes in one 
passage) 6 by the sense of touch we are enabled to distinguish 


our own bodies from surrounding objects; but Aow does it con- 
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c it: appears | to me, that philosophy i is able t tothe very imper- 
“ fect. yee -In a word, the sensation sn by i ea s of whic “we 
“ arrive ts. ature, as init 
¢ prehensible as extension itself. ”—(Blemens de la ‘Philosophie, ) 
Article Metaphy sique.). On a different o occasion, the same iat q 
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has remarked, that, “as no, relation whatever can be discovered 
e between a sensation in the mind, and the object by which it is 
“ occasioned, or at least to which we refer it, there does not seem 
“to be a possibility of tracing, by dint of reasoning, any practical 
“ passage from the one to the other.” And hence he is led to as- | 
cribe our belief of the existence of things external to “ a species 
“ of instinct ;?— a principle” (he adds) “ more sure in its ope- 
« ration than reason itself.” ie, haha aa pa 
In direct opposition to the fact which D’ Alembert has pene 
only admitted, but pointed out to his readers as involving a mys- 
tery not to be explained, it is astonishing to find him express g; 
again and again, in different parts of his works, his comple ac ii 
quiescence in Locke’s doctrine, that all our ideas are dert ye 
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our sensations; and that it is impossible for us to think of any. 
which has no resemblance to eps ptceitne: chord 





ae light on Reid’s aSguttdaciphiya | 
lif mae. on which he has hw so pe | 


exception of Baxter, have alae ticnabclve of this oe 
destroy the foundations of Berke 









“us Baxter himself "was 3 unapprised as the 3 of the exten- 


sive applications of which i ‘itis susceptible to-various other ques-. 


tions connected with the philosophy of the human taind. ‘The 
| celebrated Ge ae eERet Emanuel Kant, seems at Jast to 






through which he delights to view every object to which he forhs 
his attention. As his writings, however, were of amuch later date 
than those of Dr. Reid, they do not properly fall under our con- 
sideration i in this note: And, at any rate, I must not now add to 


its length, by entering upon a topic of such extent and difficulty. 
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The following strictures on Reid’s reasonings against the ideal 
theory occur in a work published by Dr. Priestley in Line 

_ Before our author had rested so much upon this argument, 

. it behoved him, I think, to have examined the strength of ita 
 « little more carefully than he seems to have done: for he appears 
“to. ‘me to have suffered himself to be misled in the very founda- 
“tion of it, merely by philosophers happening to call ideas the 
| “images of external things; as if this was not known to be a figu- 
- Fgtive: expression, denoting, zo¢ that the actual shapes of things 
“Rese. delineated in the brain, or upon the mind, but only that 
im ressions of some kind or other were Reopreyed to the mind 





« in ve si there i is a real and necessary, oe at presentan 
Ps “unknown connection.” | 
m : © Tothose who have p tused the metaphysical writings of Berke- 


dey and of Hume, the foregoing passage cannot fail to appear 


mm cl too ludicrous to serve a serious answer. Do not all the 
TE See OF 


Sa aud which have been deduced from Locke’s philosophy 
against the independentexistence of Mas material world hinge on 





mee. 
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‘that very principle which Priestley affe cts to consider as merely 


an accidental, mode of speaking, never | meant to be understood 
literally? Where did he learn that the. philosophers who, have 
$6 happened to call ideas the images of external things,” “employed 
this term “as a figurative expression, denoting, n not that the ac- 


“tual shapes of things were delineated in the brain or upon the 


«mind, but only, that impressions of some kind or other were 


‘< conveyed to the mind by means of the organs of sense and their 


‘corresponding nerves:” Has not Mr. Locke expressly told us, 


that “the ideas of primary qualities of bodies are resemblances of 


s them, and that their fatterns do really exist in the bodies them- 


“selves; but that the ideas produced in us by secondary qualities 


“have no. resemblance of them at all?””* And did not Mr. Hume 
understand this doctrine of Locke in the most strict and literal 
meaning of the words, when he stated, as one of its necessary 
consequences, ‘ss That the mind either is no substance, or that i it 
“ Is an extended and divisible substance; because the ideas of ex- 
é tension cannot be in a subject which is indivisible and ‘gail 


¢ tended, oa: ) Po ¥ 


— * Vol. I. p. 99, 13th edit. of his Essays. F kvae 


b 


Ae 
+ ©The most vulgar philosophy informs us, that no external object ‘a 
‘¢ make itself known to the mind immediately, and without the interposi- . 


“tion of an image or perception. That table, which just now appears to 


. “me,.is only a perception, and all its qualities are qualities of a percep- 


**tion. Now, the most obvious of all its qualities is extension. The percep- 
“tion consists of parts. These parts are so situated, as to afford us the 
notion of distance and. contiguity; of length, breadth, and thickness. The 
*termination of these three dimensions is what we call figure. This igure 
‘is moveable, separable, and divisible. Mobility and separability are 
“the distinguishing properties of extended objects. And to cut short all 
+f disputes, the very idea of extension is copied from nothing but an impres- 
“sion, and consequently must perfectly agree to it. To say the idea of ex- 
“tension agrees to any thing, is to say it is extended.” 


ee The free- thinker may now triumph in his turn; and Nip found wv ue re 


« perception?”—(Treatise of Human Nature, Vol, I, PP: “AIG, ‘A17,) - « 
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22 rt why should I re on tis dtcasion, to Haine or LEK, 
yher | quotations to the veryisa ame purpo re furnished by vari- 
aus writers of a much’ weer date? ie roth is from a book 
published in 17 82.00 
Tt will not : eae’ but that sensations or ideas properly 
a exist in ‘the ol, | because’ it could not otherwise retain them so 
as to continue to perceive and think after its separation from 
“the body. ‘Now, whatever ideas are in themselves, they are evi- 
“dently produced by external objects, and must therefore corres- 
“¢pond to them; and since many of the objects or archetypes of — 
“ideas are ‘divisible, it necessarily follows, that the ideas them- ” 
“ selves are divisible also. The idea of a man, for instance, could 








“in no sense correspond to a man, which is the archetype of it, 
and THEREFORE COULD NOT BE THE IDEA OF A MAN, if it did 
“ not consist of the ideas of his head, arms, trunk, lees, &c. It 
“therefore consists of. parts, and consequently, is divisible. And 
how is it possible, that a thing (be the nature of it what it may) 
“ that is divistble, should be contained in a sili Ht «lee na- 
“ture of it likewise what it may, that is indivisible? aes 
“Tf the archetypes of ideas have extension, the ideas expressive 

&of them must have extension likewise; and therefore the mind, 
« in which they exist, whether it be material or ihn aa must 
| “have extension also.” “ 
Pity will surprise and amuse some of my readers,’ as ' specimen ae i 
hea and bnebosaey of Dr. epi’ when oe : 
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i “The ignorance whieh Peisvadl yal d his as: ee a 
idiath school, have discovered of the history of a mb 7 phil ey, 
sophy which they have presumed to decide ‘upon with ‘soemuch : 
dogmatism, renders. it n cessary for me ‘to'remark once ‘more, ; 
in this place, that the Bias of Des Cartes, ‘and oP his’ successors | 
were little else (at least so far as fercepiion is concerned) than . 
a new name for the species of the schoolmen;—the various am- 
biguities connected with the word idea, having probably contri-- 
buted not a little to shelter the doctrine, in its more modern dress, 
against those objections to which it must, at a much earlier pe- 
riod, have appeared to be liable, if the old peripatetic phraseology 
had been retained. | a 

he following ‘passage from Hobbes, while it demonstrates d 
fis prevalence, at no very distant period, in its most absurd form; 
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wl of the dogma which Reid has combated, may serve to illustrate, 4 

é : at the same time, the inefficacy of reason and common ii : 
i when opposed to an established prejudice. ©” if RU 
a r _ “The Philosophy Schools, through all the Universities of 
om | “Christendom, grounded upon certain texts of Aristotle, t each 


each, 
* that, for the cause of vision, the thing seen sendeth forth 
« ne ah a print sich a si dal vd a visible hes af 


4% ss eye, is seeing. And for the cause of hearing, that hella 1s 
.. «heard sendeth forth an audible sfectes, that is, an audible ashect, 

fr py, audible being seen; which entering at the: ear, maketh hear- 

“8 i ing. Nay, for the cause of understanding, also, they say the ] 

i es, | thing understood sendeth forth an intelligible sfrecies, t Bis 4 

ae _  & an intelligible being seen; which Cee into the underst ‘ ni ancl , 

ee, di us nyderstands "a | 












« ae you. seey on “all occasions, by ied way, what cae “sk 
: “be amended in them, . amongst which, the frequency 


ies i “i  nificent ieee is one.” —=( OF Man, Patt I. Chap. i) ms 
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About one hunadatane fifty years azo, when the acsaat of the 
: nish before the dawning light of ex- 


perimental science, the arguments which the schoolmen were 
obliged to have recourse to in their own defence, afford a com- 
mentary on the real import of their dogmas, which we should 
Search for in vain in the publications of those ages when they were 
regarded as oracles of truth, which it wasthe business of the philo- 


‘sophernottodispute, butto unriddle. With this view, I shallextract 


a few remarks from a vindication of the Aristotelian doctrines, in 
opposition to some discourses of Sir Kenelm Digby, by an arthor 
of considerable celebrity among his contemporaries; but who: is 
indebted chiefly for the small portion of fame, which he now en- 
joys, to a couplet of Hudibras. The aim of the reasonings which 
Iam to quote is to shew, as the author himself informs us, that 


objects work not materially, but intentionally on the sense; and not- 


‘ withstanding the buffoonery blended with them, they may be re- 
garded as an authentic exposition of the scholastic opinion on 


this memorable question; a question which lexander Ross ap- 


pega? have studied as carefully, and as successfully, as’ any of 
| the writers who have since undertaken the task of resolving it. 

_ “ The atoms are your sanctuary to which you fly. upon all oc- 
“ ‘casions.. For you will now have these material parts of bodies. 
‘work upon the outward organs of the senses, and, passing: 
“through them, mingle themselves with the spirits, and so to 
“the brain. These litile parts must needs get in at the doors of 
“our bodies, and mingle themselves with the spirits in the nerves, © 
f necessity, must make some motion in the br ain. Doubt- , 





“ an 


ess, 1 if this be true, there must needs be an incredible motion 
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he 


tin the brain; for, uy the atoms of two armies fighting should . 
in) EY the peyes nay will make a greater mo- 
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in the gospel!—Or, suppose you should see as many horses at : 


te, deambulatory wise men, whom you call vulgar philosophers. + y 


. ‘ oe ' 








“ would lie solguit in. your r prain as: the Grotionnd din the 
jan horse. But, if the material atoms of the object 
“organ; as, for example, of a horse; ;then tell us, how many 
“ must meet to make upa little horse; a and how, can that. 
“ being bridled and saddled, pierce your eye without. | 

“especially if you should see mounted o on his back-such., a. gallant 
« as St. George, armed, with a long. sharp lance; or, Bellerophor 
cs on Pegasus? And if : thousand eyes. should look at one act ime 


4 
| 
«6 upon that object, will it not be much_ lessened, ‘by. losing. Se) , 






“ many atoms and parts, as enter into so. many eyes?—Or. can 
“the object multiply itself by diminution, as the five loaves did 


‘« a time as were in Xerxes his army, would there be stable-reom 
“enough in your brain to contain them all?—Or, if you should y 





“see a thousand. horses, one after another, doth the coming in 
“of the latter drive out the former?—W hich way do they co a 
 out?—-The same way they went in?—Or some other way?—O: 
do they stable altogether there?—Or do they die in tee t aa 1 
“Will they not perish the brain, and poison your: opt : 4 
“with which you say they are mingled?—-Or, su ; 















“should eid in a looking-glass, a horses doth ae Alp : 





al Ts. ‘it not easier, and more consonant to. reason, that the il 
oes or representation of the ebiest be received into the sense, wh 


hen ; 
h y 


the same fest must be both one and 
“inhabitants of either hemisphere ‘sho d- 
v« moon, there must be as many moons as. beholders, 


-* Compare this ve le Beattie’s attempts at pleasantry on 
“theory (age Alesandes Ross considered as hpi rare = ie 
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‘i sb Again, we distinguish‘that which you cso to wit, fi first, / | A 


rt. he | porgan. which i is called sensorium: secondly, the sensitive fa- 

4 « ‘culty, which resides i in the spirits: thirdly, the act of sensation, 
«which i is. caused by the object: fourthly, the rg itself which ’ 
“ causeth sensation, but not the sense or faculty itself: fifthly, the — 
“ species which is. the image of the object: sixthly, the medium, 
“which is alr, water, &c.: seventhly, the sensitive soul, actuating ‘ 
“the organ, and in it judging and perceiving the object, which : 
& diffusesand sends its sfecies, or spiritual and intentional qualities, sl 
“ both. a the medium and the sensorium; and this is no more | 
“6 impossible, than fer the wax to receive the impressions or figure 
“ of the seal, without any of its matter.” 

From this precious relic of scholastic subtilty, we learn ; 

first, that the author*conceived the sfecies by means of which 
perception _ is obtained to be really zmages or representations | 
of external objects;. second, that he conceived these sfecies - 
tote altogether gh bcléetl, third, that the chief ground of dif- 
ference between him and his SRpONERS compiled in this, that * ome 4 
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cee of sensible qualities; perfectly analogous to Fas species of the se hy ae 
peripatetics in every particular butsthis, that they were supposed oe . side oi ‘ 
toy peasiog.t the matter as well as of the form of their respective ale : 

é ypes. es 

: Ren the baer state of science, when the phraseology of the ; 

» - schoolmen is “univers ally laid aside; and more especially, since » 
» time that the ab ; t “4 of their theory of perception has been | 

ad a Pie ‘ . e : 4 

: iaperes by Dr. Reid; it is very easy to argue from this a 

BaP bilocophicat ape or opseM ation’ upon Sir Kenelm wg e, 

: y’s Discourses of the ‘ e of Bogs. pe the Rational Soul. Wy Fj te 
- exander Ross, London, 1645. AM, ‘ ; | . 
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ee savaurty remy: the probability | that ‘the theory was Rexel me 
eee: 3 general and serious s belief. Iti is $ easy, for ‘example, phe k w 1a 


fas een Hite’ to the sensible spteciesy by. which we per rerceive | 
hardness or softness, roughness. or smoothness, heat or ¢ cola’ 
The question is surely a very pertinent one, andy, to all appe 
ance, sufficiently obvious; but it does 1 not ther fgipre. follows, that 
it was ever asked, or that it would have produced much 1 impres- 
sion, if it had been asked, during the scholastic ages. Such is — 
the influence of words upon the most acute understandings, that < 
when the language of a sect has once acquired a systematical ‘ 
coherence and. consistency, the 1 imposing plausibility of the dress i 
in which their doctrines are exhibited, is not only likely to draw : 
a veil, impenetrable ‘to most eyes, over many of the inconsisten- 
cies of thought which they may involve, but to give a dexterous 
advocate infinite advantages in defending and vindicating these 
inconsistencies, if they should be brought nder discussi ¢ 


When, on the other hand, this technical language Pa be 












mas which. it ‘was employed to support come to be a 
separated and a cgoecies ceaih error and pa 


ae garb, under which they formerly escaped ‘aan 
: ot ly to expose them to additional ridicule. Such has, 1 int , 
. ae te ig Ee n the case with the scholastic theory of perception, which, after | 
me nie ne ot a ‘maintaining its ground, without any dispute, during a succession. a 
: ie of centuries, ‘is now represented as an extravagance of too i reat ; 
a poe magnitude, to have been ever understood by its abbettors 

“4 literal sense which their words convey. It would be happy 

¢ seeces if some ms those who have, lately ex] 





the. probably from themselves also, under a different, but eq 
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™, » > ’ 
The theory of Digby, hoot when contrasted with that. of fis ae 





nist, is a histérical document of considerable importance; 
exhibiting a specimen of the first attacks.made on the system: of 


the schoolmen, by the partizans of the new philosophy. The . a 
substitution of material images, instead of the ambiguous and j, 
mysterious shecies of Aristotle, by forcing the peripatetics to speak % 
out their meani little more explicitly, did more to bring them ze 
into discredit, than the most acute and conclusive arguments of ¢ 
their opponents. ———Much about the same time, Dr. Hooke . : 
expressed himself not less decidedly about the materiality of ideas a 3 


er images; employing a mode of speaking on this subject. not oe 
very unlike that of Dr. Darwin. Priestley’s language is some- 













what different from this, being faithfully modelled after the hypo- f a 
thesis. of his ‘master, Dr. Hartley. * If (says he) “as Hartley ru , “a 
“ supposes; the nerves and brain be a vibrating substance, all sen- be i P 
: ce sations and ideas‘ om vibrations in that substance; and all that i Is ° a q 
} pr rly unknown in the business, is the power of the mind to, a 
& € or be affected with these vibrations.” In what manner — ae 
es ey would have reconciled this inference with what I have - fe i aS 
q oted from him with respect to the 7dea of extensional ae 
% presume not to conjecture. | 2 es 4) | ES 
bia, ae .s a farther illustration of the notions which were prevalent | eS 
swith respect to the nature of sensible species, and that little more” bs : 
* than a century ago, I shall quote a passage 1 from a treatise, rid x 
; notwithstanding its unpromising subject, V was evidently the wor . 
; of an author,—deeply tainted, indeed, with the prejudices of his. ee | 
ntry and of his age, but of no inconsiderable learning and. in-- "00" ay ‘ ; 
} senuity. The treatise I allude to is entitled, “AEYTEPOSKONIA, a 


es 


ora Brief Discou ‘se concerning the ‘Second Sight, commonly “Tg 
« f Mr. John Frazer, deceased, late minis-_ ; 
f Tinsie and oll, and Dean of the Isles.” (Edinburgh, 
1 by Mr. Andrew Symson, 1707.) . Pe | oe 
assage seems to me to deserve ‘pleservation, as.a memo-_ 


e state of the Sc philosophy ards the end of the. 
‘ gp ot a a otish EAR 2" 
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‘0  eaycineithlaa ce GenturyyiandiLWillinely give id'ctipial here 

‘book from which itis. iretroeceeyee not Titec fin the ayo 
many of my Weaders. (i arn 34 ih ae tite g Bie 
. After: ‘mentioning: a eens sical sie u- 
ideale imagination to which hypochondriacal- persons are liat le 
‘when in asstate.of solitude, the author proceeds thus) 

ee you will ask, how cometh this to pass? e notice of the 

_% following method, which I humbly. offer to your consideration. 

pelle « Advert, in the first place, that visible ideas or species® are emit- 

oats ‘ted from every visible object tothe organ of the eye, represent- 
“ing the figure and colour of the objecty and bearing along with 

“it the proportion of the distance; for sure, the objects enter not 

* the eye, nor the interj acent track of. ground. And a third thing, 
“«different from the eye and the object, and the distant ground, | 
“ must inform the eye. The sfeécées are conveyed to the brain by 
. the optic nerve, and are laid up in the magazine of the memory; 
tr otherwise, we should not remember the object any longer than 
oe ‘ ah is in our presence, and a Ser: “a of those oe 





. 
« a. recondited into the seat of the memory. Now RLSM { 


, bi brain is in a serene temper, these species are in. their integrity, 
Ot Ne and keep their rank and file as they were received; but when “1 
pbk yo « ‘the brain is filled with gross and flatuous vapours,-and the spi- 


“ ‘Tits, and humours enraged, these ideas are sometimes multiplied, 
cc sometimes thagnified, sometimes misplaced, sometimes 
“ founded by other. spect oF different pets. &e. ke. - 












“external senses; ti a the dco and: ote 
visus, Or seeing, is nothing else but the transition of the in 
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h MS ‘tional apenies throu; h the .¢ ” "ee humour to the ret 
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ff ST es de ™ consequence off the growing influence of the Cartesiar phi 
‘ . these words were then beginiling to ‘be regarded as synonymous a 
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coat of the eye, and judged by the common iter, and path , 
® _ thé optic nerve to the fancy.” ) HOHE Oa | 
Airy t Re ‘* AN = * va 


« ‘evi if these species formerly received and laid up in the 
“brain, will be reversed back from the samé to the retiform coat 
and crystalline humour as formerly, there is, in effect, a lively 
« seeing and peteeption of the objéct represented by these spe- 
“cies, as if de novo the object had been placed before the eye; 
“for the organ of the eye had no more of it before than now it 
“has, Just so with the hearing: it is nothing else but the receiv- 
“ing of the audible sfrectes to that part of the ear that is accom- 
“ modated for hearing; so that when the sfecies are retracted 
“from the brain to their proper organs (for example, the ear 
“and the eye), hearing and seeing are perfected, as if the objects 
«had been present to influence the organ de nove. And it is not 
‘s¢o be thought that this is a singular opinion. For Cardanus, an 
“eminent author of great and universal reading and experience, 
“ maintains this reversion of the sfiecies, and attributes his own 
vision of trees, wild-beasts, men, cities, and instructed battles, 
« musical and martial instruments, from the fourth to the seventh 
«“ year of his age, to the éfecies of the objects he had seen for 
«“merly, now retracted to the organ of the eye; and cites Aver- 
‘ roes, an author of greater renown, for the same opinion.” (See 
Cardanus de Subtilitate rerum, p. 301.) | 
“‘ And it seems truly to be founded upon relevant grounds. I 
«‘ have observed a sick person that complained of great pain and 
é“ molestation in his head, and particularly of piping and sweet, 
“ singing in his ears; which seems to have been caused by the 
“ ' sfiectes of piping and singing which he had formerly heard; but, 
“ were now, through the plethory of his head, forced out of ‘ 
« brain to the organ of the ear, through the same nerve by whi 
«“« they , were received formerly; and why may not the same befal 
bi, p66 the visible species as well as the audible? which seems to be 
‘Wconfirmed -by this optic experiment: Take a sheet of painted 
>. 3Y 


io” a 
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papery ner fix it in your window, looking, stedfastly:to 











« ETA time; then close your eyes very strait, , and f 
“your eyes suddenly, you will see the paintings. mot itl 
‘as. they were in the painted sheet, with the lively colours. “ 


hi “ compression of the eyes, by consent. <anoshenaitineiaa 


hint is given (very unworthy of his good sense) towards a new, 


a 


- that a theory on the same subject was suggested to Priestley by 


‘the whole brain, which: forces back the. visible species, of the 


_ painted sheet to the organ of the eye throughithe optic nerve, — 


‘which will presently. evanish if the reflectant did. not help’ to 
«6 preserve them. You may see then how much. of these repre- 
“ sentations may be within ourselves, abstracting from» seinen 
ternal agent or object, without the eye to influence the same.” 
Were it not for.the credulity displayed by Mr. Frazer,yiniva~ 
rious parts of his.book, one would almost be tempted to consider: 
the foregoing theory as the effort of a superior mind combating 


\ 


the superstitious prejudices of his age, with such weapons as the. 


erroneous philosophy of that age could supply. Perhaps. the spirit 
of the times did not allow him to carry his scepticism: farther 
than he did. A Lord President of our Supreme Court in. Scot- 
land (one of the most eminent and accomplished men. whom. this 
country has produced) is said to haye been an advocate engi . 


ar 
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article of epee faith more than fifty years afterwards. ne aia il 
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“ In the passage fot ees quoted i in the Bec ROle: Pp: “113,a 


theory of the creation of matter, It is a remarkable. circumstance, 







f rtain speculations of his own, approaching: very nearly to the» 

ctrines of Boscovich; a coincidence which strikes me asa strong ‘ i q 
additional presumption in favour of that mera i hb ¥ r ie 
have given to Locke’s words. | race ial | 


» « E will add in this place, though it will be ondieien mor 
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hereafter, that this supposition of matter re (besides Sian: 
* sion) no othér ‘properties but those of attraction and repulsion, 
greatly relieves thé difficulty which attends the supposition of 
“ the creation of tt out of nothing, and also the continual moving 
‘of it, by a being who has hitherto been supposed to have no 
“common property with it. For, according to this hypothesis, 
“both the creating mind, and'the created substance, are equally 
destitute of sodidity or impenetrability; so that there can be no 
“difficulty whatever in “supposing, that the latter may have been 
“the offspring of the former.’ ’—Disquisitions yn ‘Matter and 
—, Vol: Bh wi 23: pen aig 1782. ek 8 a 


er 


me 


wi es NOTE (1), b. 135.0 cm 
__ Notwithstanding the apology which I have offered for the w ord 
instinct, as it has been sometimes employed by writers on the 
Human Mind, I am perfectly sensible that it has been used, on 
various ‘occasions, even by our most profound reasoners, with too 
ta 4 
great a degree of latitude. Examples of this might be produced, 
both from Mr. Hume and Mr. Smith; but I shall confine myseif, 
in this note, to a passage from Dr. Reid (by whose phraseology. I 
was Ted to introduce tlie subject at present) in which he gives the 
name of instinct to the sudden effort we make to recover our ba- 
lance, when in danger of falling; and to certain other instantaneous 
exertions. which we make for our own preservation, in circum- 
stances of unexpected danger.—(See his Essays on the Active 
Powers of Man, p- 174. 4to edit.) ; 
“In this particular instance, I agree perfectly (excepting in one 
yi point) with the following very Figg remarks se age 
e by Gravesande: ; : 
a: Iya quelque chose d'admigable dans le moyenordinaire dont 
% “les hommes se servent, pour s’empécher de tomber: car dans le 


étems a quelque mouvement, le poids du corps s’augmente 
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& dun cate; un autre: mouvement rétablit Vequilibredpevtinstane 






«“ On attribue communément la chose a un instinet naturelj quoi- ‘ 


“ qu’il faille neaeetebreniens Vattribuer a un art. pant: é pa 
M Ve xOPaices ia et o<% poly mi Wy pt oe Lhe kbd Mi: 
' “Les enfans serliah eth sleohallaihih cet art dans les premitres — 
* ® années de leur. vie; ils Papprennent peu a peu, et s’y perfec- 





- tionnent, parce qu’ils ont continuellement occasion de s’y exer- 


cer; exercice qui, dans la suite, n’exige presque plus aucune 
“ attention de leur part; tout commé un musicien remue les 
« doigts, suivapt les regles de l’art, pendant qu’ll appercoit a peine 
“ qu’il y fasse la moindre attention.”——(Oeuvres Philosophiques 
de M.’SGravesande, p. 121. Seconde Partie. Amsterdam, 1774.) 
The only thing I am: disposed to object to in this extract, is 
that clause where the authorascribes the effort in question to az 
art. Is it not manifestly as wide of the truth to er it to this 
source as to pure instinct? He ni 
The. word om implies intelligence; the perception of an end, 
and the choice of means. But where is there any appearance of 
either, In an operation common to the whole species’ (not ex- 
, cluding the idiot and the insane);—and which is practised as suc- 


cessfully by the brutes, as by those who are possessed of reason. ~ 


I intend to propose some modifications of the usual modes, of 
speaking concerning this class of phenomena, when I come to 
contrast the faculties of Man with those of the lower animals. 


: 


i 


Want of room obliges me to omit, at present, the illustrations — 
destined for this note; and to refer to some femarks on secondary - 
qualities, i in the Philosophy of the Human Mind. See note (P); at 
the end of that work; where I i attempted to explain the re- 
ference we make of the sensation of colour, to the: external object; — 


4 
the only difficulty which the subject seems to me to present, and ; 


NOTE (K), P. 140. yal RRR 
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af which neither Dr. Reid nor Mr, Smith have been idieuiy 
» aware. (See Reid’s Inquiry into the Human Mind; and the Essay 
on the External Senses, in.Mr. Smith’s Posthumous Work.) Both. 
of these writers have, in my opinion, been led to undervalue. this 
part of the Cartesian Philosophy, by the equivocal use made in 
the common statements of it, of the names of secondary qualities; 
acircumstance which had long before been ably commented on by 
Malebranche.—D’Alembert saw the difficulty in all its extent, 
when he observed (speaking of the sensation of colour); * Rien 
_“n’est peut-étre plus extraordinaire dans les operations de notre 
“ame, que de la voir transporter hors ‘d’elle-méme et étendre, 
& pour ainsi dire, ses sensations sur une substance a laquelle elles 
“ne peuvent appartenir.” 
Berkeley has made a dexterous and amusing use of stile ce 
‘curious mental phenomenon, to prove that his scheme of idealism 
was perfectly consonant to the common apprehensions oe man- 
kind. : : 
“ Perhaps, upon a strict inquiry,» we shall bf find, that even 
«those who from their birth have grown up in a continued habit 
<¢ of seeing, are irrecoverably prejudiced on the other side, to wit, 
“in thinking what they see to be at a distance from them. For at 
“ this time it seems agreed on all hands, by those who have had 
«any thoughts of that matter, that colours, which are the proper 
“ and immediate objects of sight, are not without the mind. But 
then it will be said, by sight we have also the ideas of extension, 
« and figure, and motion; all which may well be thought w7¢hout, 
«“ and at some distances from the mind, though colour should not. 
«“ In answer to this, I appeal to any man’s exper ience, whether the 
« visible extension of any object doth not appear as near to him as 
“ ‘the colour of that object; nay, whether they do not both seem to 
“bei in the very. same place. Is not the extension we see coloured, 
“ and i is it possible for us, so much as in thought, to separate and 
“ abstract colour froma extension? Now, where the extension is, 
" «“ there surely is the figure, and there the motion too.—I speak of 
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. “y intended to have Introduced here, s wise doubt: 5 and q aque Ties 
a with respect to the ‘origin, 0 or rather t to, the history see of 
a Extension; not with any view to an | explanation of. a a fact t which T 
4 consider, ‘with the eminent philosophers referred to in the eae i, 
as altogether unaccountable; but to direct the attention © o 2 
readers to a more ‘accurate examination than has been hitherto 
atte Sted, of the occasions on which this notion or ‘idea: is at first 
"formed by the mind) Whatever light can be thrown on this very | 
| obscure subject may be regarded as a valuable accession ‘to the 1€ 
i. natural history of the human understanding. Pinibecrir rect 
It was long ago remarked by Dr. Reid, (and indeed by amg 
writers of a still earlier date) that to account for the idea o of f Ex. 
a fe, tension by the motion of the hand, isa paralogism, as his suppor, i 
a irevious knowledge of the existence of our own bodies. rey 
a ~ Condillac does not appear to have been sufficiently ‘aware 4 
ae this; nor even that most acute and profound philosopher, the e late | 
3 | Mr. Smith. In his Essay on the External Senses (published i in 
jy? 7 his posthumous volume), he all along supposes | the mind in pos-_ S- 
session of the idea for the origin of which he is ‘attempting to to 
ey account. How do we get the notion of what Mr. Smith. calls al 
| ternality, and Berkeley outness?* Is not this only a particular m 
dification of the idea of extension? — nae 
a ae The same remark may be ajiplied t to some late speculations | on 
| this subject, by M. Destutt-Tracy. They are evidently the ‘result 
of great depth : and refinement of thought; but, like those of = 


Smith, they will be found, on an accurate examination, to involve 
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by the effort of moving the*hands over the surfaces of bodies, and ~ 


by the effort of moving our own bodies from place to place. The: 
reference which Smith and Destutt-Tracy, as well as» many ear- 
lier inquirers have made to the motion of the hand, in their attempts 
‘torclear,up this mystery, furnishes a strong. presumption, that 
motion is somehow or other concerned in \the: business. I differ 
from them only in this: that whereasthey seem to have considered 
their theory as affording ‘some. explanation, of the origin of the 
idea, to me it appears; if well-founded, to exhibit this problem in 


a form still-more manifestly insolvable than that in which it is_ 


coupons: viewed. 


_ From the: following query of Berkeley’ ait may be inferred 


what his ¢ opinion was on the point in question. “ Whether it be 
“p possible, that we should have had an idea or notion of Extension 
es “ prior to Motion? Or whether, if a man had never perceived Mo- 
« tion, he would ever haye known or conceived! one thing to be 
« distant from. another?” Pm 

To this query I have already said, that Tam disposed to rep 
in the negative; although, i in doin gr so, I would be ee 
‘express myself with the greatest possible diffidence » One obser- 
vation, however, I may add, without the slightest hesitation, that 
if the idea of Extension presupposes | that of motion, it ; must, of 
" mecessity, presuppose also that of Time. 

The prosecution of this last remark has led me into some spe- 


culations, which appear ts to myself t to be interesting; but to which : 


g find it impossible to give a Place i in this volume. _ 
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« simple alternative; ou toutes scald ont leur origine 
“impressions des sens; du 6u il y a des idées’ qui n’ont ‘aéiees deur 
“ origine dans ces imptessions, et par consequent qui sont’ pla- 
‘“cées dans l’ame inmnedincernent; et qui lui nn 
“vertu de sa seule nature. © , Pagel apes eee ji 
»s Ainsi les opinions des philosophes. anciens ou modern sur 


 @ 1a generation des idées, se placeront d’elles méme sur deux 


* lignes opposées ; celles des philosophes qui ont adopté le-prin- 


“ cipe, nihil est in intellectu quin prius fuerit im sensu; celles des 
«¢ philosophes qui ont cru aux idées innées, ou inhérentes a:lins 


 telligence.’ *__De la Generation des Connoissances aR 


pp- 8 et 9. (A Berlin, 1802, ) 
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I have substituted the words consciousness and perception, in- 
stead of the sensation and reflection of Locke, for two reasons: 


1. Because sesation does not, in strict philosophical propriety, or, | 


at least, not in a manner quite unequivocal, express the meaning 
which Locke intended to convey; the knowledge, to wit, which ' we 
obtain by means of our senses, of the qualities of matter; 2. Be- 
cause reflection cannot, according - ‘to Locke’s own use of the 


term, be contrasted either with sensation or perception; inasmuch 


as it denotes an operation of the in¢ellect, directing its attention 
to the subjects of consciousness; and bearing to that power the 
same relation in which observation stands to hercepition. ig 

I must own, at the same time, that I could never assent | en: 
tirely to the justness of the following criticism on Locke’s clas- 
sification, which occurs in the conclusion of Dr. Reid’s Inquiry 
into the Human Mind. “ The division of our notions into ideas 
“ of sensation, and ideas of reflection, i is contrary to all rules of 
«“ Logic; 'because:the second member of the division includes the 
“| first. For, can we form'clear and just notions’ of our sensations 


2 


Se 





wiiiiasianesia see ialeetecians Surely, we cannot Sepsation, 
‘sis an operation of the mind of which we are conscious; and we 
“get the notion eieasnesae by reflecting upon that which jwe. 


‘ate conscious of.”, +3 eet ss a RPL R eligi hs ae + pads OT ies 


. That this criticism would have been Seri just, if Locke 
had used the words sensation and reflection, in the definite, and. 
precise acceptations invariably annexed to them in Reid’s writ- 
iNgs,/must undoubtedly be granted. Nay, I am inclined to think,. 
that it applies nearly to Locke’s own opinion, when interpreted. 
according to-some subsequent applications which he himself has 
made of its and which, by resolving every thing into the evi- 
dence of consciousness, have an obvious tendency to confound 
our sensations and our perceptions together. But, in proposing 
this classification, i in the beginning of his Essay, there can be no 
~ doubt, that Locke meant by sensation what Reid calls perception; 
and therefore, to these who have not studied, with more than or- 
dinary care, the whole of Locke’s system, it is not surprising that 
Reid should have the appearance of availing himself of a verbal 
ambiguity | to gain an undue and uncandid advantage. over his il- 
lustrious predecessor. —(See Priestley’s Remarks on this subject 
in his Examination of Reid.) & 

Dr. Reid’s. criticism, too, on Locke’s trespass against the rules, 
of, logical : division is, I think, too severe; and derives its plausi- 
bility from the ambiguity of the word reflection, which Locke, in 
this instance, as well as in many others, employs as synonymous 
with Consciousness. * It is for this reason, that I have. substituted 
the latter word instead of the former, as cx Drones Locke’ 's 
meaning \ with greater precision and clearness. 

_ When Locke’ s statement is thus interpreted, it deus’ not seem 


te 
Ba, This ambiguity in the term reflection is particularly taken notice of in 
Dr Reid’s essays on the intellectual powers, “ Reflection ought to be dis- 
“th ruished from consciousness, with which it is too often confounded, 
c even by Locke. All men are conscious of the operations of their own 
« minds ds, at all times, while they are awake; but there are few who reflect 


‘ypon them, or make them objects of thought.”—-P. 60. 4toedit, 
3Z 


/ 


ty aan nthe hee with Locke? sinutoinaal a 
bine all the subsequent reasonings in his essay, Dr.Reid’s a 





‘criticism is not SO. wide. of the mark; for I have already endea- 
-voured to shew, that some of his favourite doctrines involve, as a — ei 
necessary consequence, that consciousness is the sole ¢ 1 exclu- "i 





‘sive source of all our knowledge. But this is merely an argumen- | 
tum ad hominem; not a proof, that the division would have. been 
faulty, if detached from the speculations which afterwards occur. 
Nor would it haveliven even a correct enunciation of. the. error ° 


on, which ¢Azs. argument turns, to say, that the second spembayet 


ag lth 


the division included, the first;—the first and second me bg 
seepage that interpretation, being completely identified. i at ie 1 
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' Mr. Locke himself’ prepared the ‘way fer Nie Tookesiidl 
searches, by the following observations, of which, however, I do 
, not recollect that any Notice is taken in the Diversions of Purley. 
ba may also lead us a little towards the original of all our no- 
“ tions and knowledge, if we remark how great a dependence 
“ our words have on common sensible ideas; and how those which | | 
« are made use of to stand for actions and notions quite removed 
“% ‘from. sense, have their rise from thence, and from obvious sen- 4 
« sible ideas are. transferred to more abstruse significations, and 
“ ‘made to stand for ideas that come not under the cognizan ce of | 
“ our SENSES, viz. to imagine, ‘apprehend, comprehend, oe 
“ conceive, instil, disgust, distance, tranquillity, . &e. are,all 


‘ 





“words elapse of sensible | i dbintion 
“to certain modes of thinking. Spirit, in its primary signification, 
“is breath: Angel, a‘ messenger; and EI doubt not, but if we could 
S trace them to their sources, we should find, in all languages, the 
“names which stand for things that fall not under our senses, to 
“ have had their first. rise from sensible ideas.” From the sentence 
which follows, it also appears, that Locke, as well as his ingeni- 
ous disciple, was disposed to connect this philological speculation 
with his own account of the origin of ourlideas.—“ By which we 
“may give some kind of guess what kind of notions they were, 
“« and wae derived, which filled their minds, who were the 
“first beginners of languages; and how nature, even in the 
“ naming of things, unawares suggested to men the originals and 
& principles of all their knowledge.” phi 
- Condillac, i in his Essai sur V’origine des CM iicaiek fo aly 
ah given his sanction to this conclusion of Locke (Seconde Par- 
tie, Sect. 1, chap. x.) And another writer, far superior, in my 
opinion, to Condillac, as a metaphysician, has brought ‘forward 
the philological fact stated in the fore egoing paragraph, as a new 
argument in favour of the theory which refers to sensation the 
elements of all our knowledge. ‘ ¥ 
«“ L*imperfection des langues en ce qu’elles rendent presque 
toutes les idées intellectuelles par des expressions figurées, 
“ Cest-a-dire par des expressions destinées, dans leur significa- 
* tion propre, a exprimer les idées des objets sensibles; et re- 


.* marquons en passant, que cet inconvénient, commun a toutes | 


les langues, suffiroit peut-étre pour montrer que c est en effet 
« 4 nos sensations que nous devons toutes nos idées, si cette ve- 
ui rité n’etoit pas d’ailleurs appuyée de mille autres preuves 
_ incontestables.’”* : » 
_., Hobbes seems to have been the wis or, at “least, one of the 
nae who started the idea of this sort of etymological metaphy- 


_sics. Ss Ef it be a false affirmation” (he observes in one passage) * 


Miu, 28 nee 


* Melanges, Tome V. p. 26. Amsterdam, 1767. 
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% to say a quadrangle is foaneveait s Cinimanengieliias signi 
‘‘ fies nothing, but is.a mere ‘sound. So likewise, if it be false te 
“ say, that virtue can be foured, or blown.up and down, the words 
« in-poured (infused) virtuey—in-blown (inspired) virtue, are “as 
“ absurd and. insignificant as a round quadrangle. And therefore 
*¢ you shall hardly meet with a senseless and insignificant word, 
that is not made up of some Latin or Greek names.”—See 
page 111, of the folio edition of Hobbes, printed at London in 
1750; and compare it with page 103 of the same volume. __ 
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, NOTE (P); P. 206.) ery 
- I do not quote the following lines as a favourable specimen of 
the Abbé de Lille’s poetry, but merely as an illustration of the 
heterogeneous metaphors which obtrude themselves on the fan- 
cy; MEA ebb we attempt to describe the phenomena of Memory. 
It is but justice to him to remark, at the same time, that some 


of them (particularly those printed in Italics) dono small honour 


to his philosophical Siewseunieboo . ‘ee 


‘* Cependant des objets la trace passagére ali Ry: 
*¢ Senfuirait loin de nous comme une ombre légére, re i ‘ 
* Si le ciel n’edt créé ce dépét précieux, wee, 
“Oui le gout, Podorat, et Voreille, et les yeux, 
« Viennent de ces objets déposer les i images, 


Bong 
Nal ae | 


<¢ La mémoire. A ce nom se troublent tous nos sages; “er 


“*€ Quelle main a creusé ses secrets réservoirs? (hint Shs 
* Quel Dieu range avec art tous ces nombreux arin: ulti} 
© Les vide ou les remplit, les referme ou les ouvre? PINE es 


a Bi *¢ Les nerfs sont ses sujets,. et la téte est son Louvre. biiyetiZ’y & 
, §* Mais comment a ses lois toujours obéissants, _ Or re 

“ Vont-ils a son erate | assujettir les sens? ay a 

F Comment V’entendent-ils, sit6t qu’elle commande? “—— 
** Comment un souvenir qu’en vain elle demande, os 


~  ** Dans un temps plus heureux promptement accouru,  ) ” 
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Bap 
oye Quand je n’y songeais pas, a-t-il donc reparu?, © 
os) Auplus ancien dépot quelquefois si fiddle, 


preety me Sur un dépét récent pourquoi me trahit-elle? ce gag ® 
i “ Pour uol cette mémoire, agent si merveilleux, 


Obs 7 Re 
‘ “ Dépend- elle des | temps, du hasard et des lieux? 
deta tas : is 
“par Jes soins, par les ans, par les maux affaiblie, 
oft ar aA kas 


© Comment ressemble-t-elle a la cire vieillie, 
CIR a 4 Qui fidéle au cachet qu’elle admit autrefois, => 
rt vidi bin $6 Refuse une autre empreinte et résiste 4 mes seek weet 


..»..§* Enfin, dans le cerveau si image est tracée, jie’ 
pe * Comment peut dans un corps s’imprimer la pensée? 


eyi 


“ La finit ton savoir, mortel audacieux; ' 


ea! . 
ie a mesurer La terre, interroger les cieux, 
*© De mene univers régle Pordre supréme; 
** Mais ne é prétends jamais te connaitre tot-méme; 
 . & La s’ouvre sous tes yeux un abime sans fonds.” ; 
2 oe . De Lille. L’Imagination, Chant f: 
Sis i" | 


NOTE (Q), P. 217. 


It is never from an attention to etymology, which would fré- 
« aecuy mislead us, but from custom, the only infallible guide 
KM in this matter, that the meanings of words i in present use must 
“ be learnt. And indeed, if the want in Gnestion were material, 
it would equally affect all those words, no inconsiderable part 
“ of our language, whose descent is doubtful or unknown. Be- 
“6 sides, in no case can the line of derivation be traced backwards 
“ to infinity. We must always terminate in some words of whose 
“ genealogy no account can be given. ”—Campbell’s Philosophy 
of Rhetoric, Book ii. chap. 2. 


ay 
“In this remark I perfectly agree with the very acute and judi- 


cious writer; but I do not well see its connection with the follow- 
ing note which is subjoined to it. 

«Dr. Johnson, who, notwithstanding his acknuinledbed learn- 
“ing, penetration, and ingenuity, appears sometimes, if I may 


, 
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«& adopt his own “expression, ‘lost in Lexoosaiyy ‘HiMaeclavell 
“the name punch, which signifies a certain mixt liquor very well 
“ known, a cant word, because, being to appearance without ety- 
“ mology, it hath probably arisen from some silly conceit among 
“ the people. The name sherbet, which signifies another knowal 
« mixture, he allows to be good, because it is Arabic; though, 





“ for aught we know, its origin among the Arabs hath been — 


« equally ignoble or uncertain. By this way of reckoning, if the 
“ word funch, in the sense wherein we use it, should, by any 
“accident, be imported into Arabia, and come into use there, it 


“would make good Arabic, though it be but cant English; as | 


“ their sherdet, though, in all likelihood, but cant Arabic, makes 


ay 
cs good English. This, I own, Rbpyars to me very capricious.” — 


Ibid. mfr Shee | Bor ts eet 

1 cannot help being: of opinion, mae Dr. FShriso® 5 decision 
concerning the comparative rank of these two words in the Eng- 
lish language, he has greatly the advantage over his critic; al- 
though nothing, undoubtedly, can be more absurd than the frin- 
cifle on which it proceeds; that “ those words, which being to 
“‘ appearance without etymology, have probably arisen: from some 
& silly conceit among the people,” ought, on that account, to be 
banished from good writing. The real ground of the difference, 
in point of effect, which the words punch and sherbet produce on 
the ear of an Englishman is, that the former recals images of low 
life and of disgusting intemperance; whereas the latter, if it at all 
awakens the fancy, transports it, at once, to the romantic regions 
of the East. If the Arabians were to feel with respect to England, 
_as every well-educated Englishman feels with respect to Arabia, 
the word funch could not fail to affect their: ear, as the word 
“sherbet does ours. Nor should this be ascribed to capirice, but to 
the general and unalterable laws of the human frame. 0° 

Toa Frenchman who never visited this island, and who knows 
English manners by description alone, the word funch has, by no 
means, the same air of vulgarity with which it sae to our 
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eyes. In fact, J ,am inclined to believe, that fonche and sorbet 
would be considered by him as. words of th 
standing very nearly fee same level. i haa setae 

I shall avail myself of the opportunity which the last siciasiia 
from. Dr. Campbell affords me, to express. my surprise, that an 
author who has illustrated, so very ably as he has done, the para- 
mount authority of custom in all questions relative to language, 
- should have adhered, with such systematic obstinacy, to the an- 
tiquated-Aath in preference to Aas. In discourses from the pulpit 
it certainly contributes to the solemnity of style; in consequence, 
partly, of the use made of it in our excellent translation of the 
Bible; and partly, of its rare occurrence in our ordinary forms 
ef speaking. If it were universally substituted for has (as Swift 
wished it to be), i it would lose this charm altogether; while, in the 
mean time, nothing would be added to our common diction, but 
stiffness and formality. A choice of such expressions, according 
to the nature of our subject, is an advantage which our language 
possesses in no inconsiderable degree; nor ought it to be the ob- 
ject of a philosophical critic to sacrifice it to a mere speculative 
refinement. | 

If analogy is to’ be followed uniformly as a guide, why does 
Campbell, in the very same sentence with ath, make use of such 
words as signifies and allows.—Why not signifieth and alloweth? 


NOTE (R), P. 235. 


Ido not here go so far as to assert, that a blind man might not 
‘receive, by means of touch, something analogous to our notion of 
beauty. In the case of those who see, the word is, in no instance® 
that I can recollect, applied immediately to the perceptions of 
that sense; but this question, though started in one of the vo- 
lumes_ of the Encyclopedie, is of no moment whatever in the pre- 
sent inquiry. I have no objection, therefore, to acquiesce in the 


following statement, as it is there given. 


ihe 
aw 






“Tnya ni beau ni laid pour widorat et le gout. ails, had An-_ 
“ aré, Jesuite, dans son Essai sur le Beau, joint méme a ces. deux 
“¢ sens relp de toucher: mais Je crois a son systéme ins a 





sé ie rapport, aeeare, de fayrcnitaae, et que ces notions sont en=. 


“‘ trées dans son entendement par le toucher, comme dans le no- . 


«tne par la vue, moins parfaites peut-étre, et moins exactess, 
‘‘ mais cela prouve tout au plus, que les aveugles sont moins afs 
“ fectés du deau que nous autres clairvoyans.—En un mot, il me 
“ paroit bien hardi de prononcer, que l’aveugle statuaire qui fai- 
_“ soit des bustes ressemblans, n’avoit cependant ec ide de. 
“ Beauté.” —Encyclop../ Artic. Beauté. | : ee 





That our notions of ‘the beauty. of hgh riijuete pee inmany 


instances, powerfully modified by associations originally suggest- 
ed by the sense of towch, will afterwards appear. — “a agile 
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NOTE (S), P. 260. 


The following extract from a letter of Dr Swift’s to Lord Pe- 
isbn in which he ridicules some of the partial and confined 
maxims concerning gardening which were current in his time, 
may be applied (mutatis mutandis) to most of the theories hither- 
to ‘proposed with respect to the beautiful in general. = 
“ That this letter may be all of a piece, I’ll fill the rest 
NS an account ees a consultation vee held i in my wees 


vies VE 





66 at in it: for my notion (said he) of gardening is, that i it is only 
“ sweeping nature: another told them, that gravel-walks were 
. % not of a good taste, for all the finest abroad were of loose sand? 


“ a third advised peremptorily there should not be one lime-tree 


‘¢ inthe whole Plantation: a fourth made the same’exclusive clause 


“extend to horse-chesnuts, which he affirmed not to be trees, | 
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«Bat weeds. ‘Dutch elms were condemned by a fifth; and thus 
# about half the trees were proscribed, contrary to the Paradise 
@Of God’s own planting, which is expressly said to be planted 
“ with all trees. There were some who could not bear ever- 
“ preens, and called them never-greens; some who were angry at 
“ them only when cut into shapes, and gave the modern garden- 
“ ers the name of ever-green taylors; some, who‘had no dislike 
“to cones and cubes, but voeWl have them cut in forest-trees; 
vat and some who were in a passion against any thing in shape, 
“ even. against clipt hedges, which they called green’ walls. 
«These (my Lord) are our men of taste, who pretend to prove 
it by tasting little or nothing. Sure ih ai taste is like such a 
* stomach, not a good one, but a weak one.’ 
“© T have lately been with my Lord - who is a zealous yet a 
oc charitable planter, and has so bad a Engel as to like all that i is 
& good. ”? Pope’s Works. 








NOTE (T), P. 283. 


The following definition of the word Picturesque is given by 


the Abbe du . in his critical reflections on poetry and paint- 


ing. I do not think it corresponds exactly with any acceptation 
in which it has ever been understood in this country. In one res- 
pect, it approaches to the definition of Gilpin, mentioned in the 
text. : | 
“¢ Jappelle composition pittoresque, l’arrangement des objets 
“e qui doivent entrer dans un tableau par rapport a Peffet général 
« du tableau. Une bonne composition pittoresque est celle dont 
« le coup. d’ceil fait un grand effet, suivant Vintention du peintre 
%s et le but qu’il s’est proposé. II faut pour cela que le tableau ne 
¢ soit point embarassé par les figures, quoiqu il y en ait assez 
_ “ pour remplir le toile. Il fait que les objets s’y démélent facile- 
ment. I] ne faut pas que les figures s’estropient l’une Pautre, 
4A ° 





“. a 
“en se cachant eeu la moitie d e la téte, ni d’autres tre 
“« parties du corps, lesquelles i il convient au “sujet” de faire voir. 
© If faut enfin, que les groupes soient bien composés, y que la lu- | 
« miére leur soit distribuée judicieusement, et que les couleurs 
“ locales, loin de s’entretuer, soient disposées de maniére qu’il 
‘ resulte du | tout une harmonie agréeable AV ceil par elle-meme.””* 
The chief difference between this definition and that of Gilpin 
is, that the latter refers chiefly to natural objects; the former ex- 
clusively to painting. But both agree in one common idea, that 
of a landscape so composed as to firoduce a happy effect in a fiic- 
- ture. Du Bos applies the epithet to this composition, when exhi- 
bited by the artist onjcanvas:, Gilpin, to such compositions when 
they happen to be’ sketched out to the painter’s pencil by the hand 
of nature herself. Gilpin’ s definition, therefore, presupposes the 
idea which Du Bos attempts to explain; and may, perhaps, be 
considered as a generalization of it, applicable both to the ceni- 
binations of nature, and to the designs of art. It is in the former 
of these ‘senses, however, that he in | general uses the wore. 
through the whole of his Essay. ' 
‘Tt is remarkable, that Sir J. Reynolds seems, at one time, to 
have been disposed to restrict the meaning of hicturesque to na- 
tural objects; while the definition of Du Bos would restrict it to 
the art of painting. From a note of Mr. Gilpin’ sit appears, that 
when his Essay was first communicated to Reynolds, the latter 
objected. to the use he sometimes made of the term picturesque; 
observing, that, i in his opinion, “ this word should be applied. only 
“ to the works of nature.” + But on this point he seems to have 
changed his opinion afterwards.} In an earlier performance, too, 
of Reynolds, we find the word employed by himself, in the very 
same sense, in which he objects to it in the above sentence. 
Speaking of a vera of Rubens (the crucifixion of Christ Des 


a Rene saline Critiques, &e. Sect.31. PONT gle bet 
_ T Three Essays on Picturesque lil pp- 35, 36. 5 
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tween the two thieves, at . Antwerp), he observes, that “ the three 
“crosses are placed prospectively in an uncommonly fichutodie 
_ “© manner,” &c. &c. (See the rest of the passage, which is worth 


consulting, in his journey through Flanders and Holland, in the — 


Year LBA.) shag tare i dive 


me: o.., NOTE(U), Ps 285. 

n i * : * 

_Mr. Pathe has sshite ds “sith his usual acuteness and candour, 
the essential « difference.between the philological question concern- 
ing the propriety of his /anguage upon this subject; and the pAz- 
losopihical question concerning the reality ‘of the distinction upon 
which. his treatise hinges. I differ from him only in this, that I 


consider the*former question as of much greater impor tance than. 


he seems to attach to it. His words are these:— 

“ T must here observe (and I wish the reader to keep it in his 
“ mind), that the inquiry is not in what sense certain words are 
“ used in the best authors, still less what is their common and 
« vulgar use and abuse; but whether there are certain qualities 
“ which uniformly produce the same effects in all visible objects, 
“ and, according to the same analogy, in objects of hearing, and 
« of all the other senses; and which qualities (though frequently 
«“ blended and united with others in the same object or set of ob= 
«“ jects) may be separated from them, and assigned to the class 
* to which they belong. | h 

“; If it can be shewn, that a character composed of these qua- 


“ lities, and distinct from all others, does prevail through all na- : 


cs ture; if it can be traced in the different objects of art and of 
s nature; and appears consistent throughout, it surely deserves 
“a distinct title; but, with respect to the real ground of inquiry, it 
“‘ matters little whether such a character, or.the set of objects 
“ belonging to it, is called beautiful, sublime, or picturesque, or 

_ by any other name, or by no name at all.”* 


* Essay on the Picturesque, pp. 40, 44. , 
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| These remarks must be. received ‘with, very ApOmARE: Timitar 
feta for, granting them to hold (as they certainly do. to.a, con- 
siderable extent) with respect to the use of words i in any partic 
Jar language, they certainly will not apply to cases where. 


same fransitive or metaphorical meanings. follow, in a variety. of 






different tongues, the corresponding terms in all of them. ‘This, I 





flatter myself; I have already shewn with sufficient clearness. . 
As to the philoso/: »hical question about the two sets of qualities | 
distinguished by Mr. Price, I not only agree with. him i in almost 
R all the critical observations which he has introduced i In the course 
of the discussion, but I esteem his work, as eminently calculated, | 
in its practical tendency, to reform and toimprove the public taste. 
I confess, at the same time, | am somewhat afraid, that the 
vagueness and ambiguity of his favourite term may give rise,to 
‘ many misapplications of his principles, very remote from the in-. 
tentions of the author. The picturesque cottages, and picturesque 
porters’-lodges, which have lately been starting up all over the 
country, (to the greater part of which we may apply the happy 
expression of De Lille— Veut étre pittoresque et n’est que ridi- 
“‘ cule,”) afford. a proof, that this apprehension is not without 
some foundation. 


¢ / 
NOTE (X), P. 313. vu 


. *¢ Un peintre, qui de tous les talens nécessaires pour former le 
“ erand artisan, n’a que celui de dzen colorer, decide qu’un tableau 
“ est excellent, ou qu’il ne vaut rien, en général, suivant que 
“‘Vouvrier a scu manier la couleur, La poesie du tableaw est — 
‘“¢ comptée pour peu de chose, pour rien méme, dans son juge- 
« ment. Il fait sa decision, sans aucun égard aux parties de Part 
 quil n’a point.” (Reflexions Crit. sur la Poesie et sur la Pein- 


ture.) i (Ae ces r hey su, i 
— 
/ ‘ : ae“ 
a 
” 
* 
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NOTE (Y), P. 322.) ° | | ns 
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Wray? wie wie eae 
_ For the following very judicious remark of Mr Burke’s, on the 
philosophical speculations of Sir J. Reynolds, the public is in- 
debted to Mr Malone. (V. 1. XCVIL.) } 

“ He was a great generalizer, and was fond of reducing every 
“thing to one system, more perhaps than the variety of princi- 


» “ples which operate in the human mind, and in every human 


«¢ work, will properly endure. But this disposition to abstractions, 


““ to generalizing, and classification, is the greatest glory of the 
human mind, ‘hat indeed which most distinguishes man from 


« other animals, and is the source of every thing that can be call- 


ed science. I believe, his early acquaintance with Mr. Mudge 
“« of Exeter, a very learned and thinking man, and much inclined 


“ to philosophize in the spirit of the Platonists, disposed him to 
“ this habit. He certainly, by that means, liberalized, in a high 
«“ degree, the theory of his own art; a and if he had’been more me- 
“ thodically instituted in the early part of life, and had possessed 
«“ more leisure for study and reflection, he would, in my opinion, 
« have pursued this method with great success.” 

4. 


? 


NOTE (Z), P. 348. 


ie 


~ Since finishing this Essay, I find, that I have been partly anti- 


cipated in the foregoing remark by Mr. Hume, who, in his Aas: €a- 


ty? 


tise of Human Nature, expresses himself thus:— 
“Tis a quality very observable in human nature, that any op- 


“ position which does not entirely discourage and intimidate us, — 
“has rather a contrary effect, and inspires us with a more than 


“ ordinary grandeur and | Magnanimity. In collecting our force to 


€ overcome the opposition, we invigorate the soul, and give if an’ 


« elevation with which otherwise it would never have been ac- 
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“ quainted. Compliance, by rendering our ‘strength useless, <a a 


«‘ makes us insensible of it; Aion PRpositiony awakens and. employs. 
2. ae eee % 

“© This is also true in ae inverse. Opposition not only enlarges: 
« the soul, but the soul, when full ofvcourage and. magnanimity, 
“in a manner seeks opposition.= 


“ effect on the imagination as well as on the passions, To be con- 





“¢ vinced of this, wé need only consider the influence of heighia ! 


“ and depths on that faculty. Any great elevation of place, com- 
“ municatesa kind of pride or sublimity of imagination, and gives 
«a fancied superiority over those that lie below; and, vice versa, 
“a sublime and strong imagination conveys the idea of ascent 
“ and elevation. Hence it proceeds, that we associate, ina man- 
“ ner, the idea of whatever is good with that of height, and evil 
«“ with lowness. Heaven is supposed to be above, and hell below. 
‘A noble genius is called an elevated and sublime one. £7 udam 


& Shernit humum fugiente penna: On the contrary, a vulgar and 


¢ 


“ trivial conception is styled indifferently, low or mean. Prospe-— 


“ rity is denominated ascent, and adversity descent. Kings and 
a“ princes are supposed to be placed at the top of human affairs; 
“as peasants and day-labourers.are said to be in the: lowest sta- 
“tions. These methods of thinking and of expressing ourselves; 


“are not of so little consequence as they may ican at first 


“ sight., 
“Tis evident to commonsense as well as otitieieinny, hat 


“‘ there is no natural nor essential difference betwixt high and _ 


“ low,.and that this distinction only arises from the gravitation of 


“ matter, which produces a motion from the one tothe other. — 
‘© The very same direction, which in this part of the globe is 


‘called ascent, is denominated descent in our antipodes; which 
“ ean proceed from nothing but the contrary tendency of bodies, 
«¢ Now ’tis certain, that the tendency of bodies, continually ope- 
“ rating’ upon our senses, must produce, from custom, a like ten= 
“dency in the fancy, and that. when we Consider any object 


_ situated in an ascent, the idea of its weight gives us a propen= 





These principles have an 





} ie - _ 
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“ sity to transport it from the place in which it is situated to the 
'® place immediately below it, and so on ’till we come to the 
* ground, which equally stops the body and our imagination. For 
“a like reason we feel a difficulty in mounting, and pass not 
© without a) kind of reluctance from the inferior to that which is 
* situated above i it, as if our ideas acquired a kind of gravity from 
 & their objects. As a proof of this, do we not find that the facility, 
’ “whichis so much studied in music and poetry, is called the 
* fall or cadency of the harmony or period; the idea of facility 
pe communicating to us that of descent, i in the same manner as 
“descent produces a facility? . 
» © Since the imagination, therefore, in palit from low te 


high, finds. an. opposition in its internal qualities and principles, | 


and since the soul, when elevated with joy and.courage, in a 
‘ manner seeks. opposition, and throws itself with alacrity into 
, “ any scene of thought or action, where its courage meets with 
j « matter to nourish and employ it; it follows, that every thing 
“ which invigorates and enlivens the soul, whether by touching 
*€ the passions or imagination, naturally conveys to the fancy this 
“ inclination for ascent, and determines it to run against the na- 
“tural stream of its thoughts and conceptions. This aspiring 
“ progress of the imagination suits the present disposition of the 
_ © mind; and the difficulty, instead of extinguishing its vigour and 
“ alacrity, has the contrary effect of sustaining and increasing it. 
_ Virtue, genius, power, and riches, are for this reason associated 
** with height and sublimity, as poverty, slavery, and folly are 
© conjoined d with descent and lowness. Were the case the same 
as Milton represents it to be with the angels, to whom 
«descent ts adverse, and who cannot sink without labour and com- 
ce puulsion, this order of things would be entirely inverted; as ap- 
« pears hence, that the very nature of ascent and descent is de- 
ertived from the difficulty and propensity, and, pipes oma 
« every one of their effects proceeds from that origin.” Tr eatise 
ef Human Nature, Vol. II. p: 281, et seq. . 
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“Though I must have repeatedly read the above Passage if 
Mr. Hume’s works, it had totally escaped my recollection, “till I 
met with a short abstract of it very lately, in turning over Dr: 


f y _ 


Gerard’s i ee sae on ‘Taste. ai: ; id m. 
q | | 


y 
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ef NOTE (A a), P. 349. 
ef «As for the position, or attitude of virtue; though in a histo-. 
é vical piece, such as ours is designed, it would on no account be ' 
«“ proper t to have immediate recourse to the way of emblem; one 
ce might, on this occasion endeavour, nevertheless, by some artie 
“ fice, to give our figure, as much as possible, the resemblance of 
“‘ the same goddess, as she is seen on medals, and other ancient 
ce emblematic’ pieces of like nature. In this view, she should be so ii , 
i designed, as to stand firm with her full poise upon ‘one foc oot, 
“ having the other a little advanced and raised on a broken. piece 
“ of ground or rock, instead of the helmet or little globe on which 
‘we see her usually setting her foot, as triumphant, i in ‘those ; 
“pieces of the emblematic kind. A particular advantage of: this 
* attitude, so judiciously assigned to virtue by. ancient masters, 
“is, that it expresses as well her aspiring effort, or ascent to- oa 
¢ wards the stars and heaven, as her victory and superiority over 
fortune and the world. For so the poets have. described her. 
*“ And in our piece particularly, where the arduous and rocky 
“‘ way of virtue requires to be emphatically represented, the as- . 
66 cending posture of this figure, | with one foot advanced, i ina sort 
“6 of climbing action, over the rough and thorny groun dy must of 
de necessity, if well executed, create a due effect, and add to the 


4 a ha f u hak / 
« sublime of this ancient poetic work.’ . ¥i : 


Seea treatise, by Lord Shaftesbur ty, entitled, cA Notion of tie | 


s q 


es ‘Historical Draught of the J udgment of Hercules, accordin i 
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NOTE (Bb), P. 356. 


In Boileau’s translation of Longinus, as in the English one of 
Smith, the word 6w%es is omitted; but in the edition of this trans- 
lation, published by M. de St Marc, the following note is sub- 
joined to the text: “ Le Grec dit un art du Sublime ou du Pro- 
“fond. Tous les interpretes ont pris ces deux termes pour 
“ synonymes. J’ai peine a croire, que Longin ait voulu les em- 
“ ployer comme tels. Ce n’est que dans ce seul endroit qu’ils 
‘* sont mis avec la particule disjonctive; partout ailleurs la. con- 
“ jonction les unit dans une méme phrase. Je pense donc, que 
“ par le sublime et le profond notre Rhéteur a voulu présenter 
“ deux idées différentes. Et dans le fait, ces deux différentes 
“ idées conviennent également a son sujet. La Profondeur n’est 
‘‘ pas moins nécessaire que le Suddime ala grand eloquence.” 

Instead, however, of supposing Longinus to have been in- 
fluenced, in the above passage, by the conceit suggested by the 
French critic, it seems to me much more reasonable to conclude, 
that he had an eye to the similarity of the impressions produced, 
in many instances, by Aezght and by depth, both in their literal and 
in their figurative acceptations. Various proofs of this similarity 
will occur in the sequel of this Essay. 


\ NOTE (Cc), P. 363. 

The tedious controversy about the sublimity of this passage of 
scripture, which was provoked among the French critics, by a 
letter from Huet, Bishop of Avranches, to the Duke of Montau- 
sier, would now be scarcely remembered (at least in this coun- 


try), were it not for the space which it is so absurdly allowed te 
4B 
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occupy, in some of the best editions of Boileau’s works.——The . 
only English writer of note who has given any countenance to 
the Bishop’s paradox is Lord Kames, who, after mentioning the 
dispute to which it gave rise, as a curious occurrence in literary 
history, observes that, in the opinions held by both parties, there 
was a mixture of truth and of error; the passage in question be- 
ing sublime in one point of view, and not sublime in another. For 
the grounds on which this decision rests, see Elements of Criti- 
‘cism. ; 

A French poet of our own times, in alluding to the wonders 
of creative power, has attempted, by means of a very singular 
personification, to rise still higher than the sacred historian. 
With what success I leave to the reader to judge. — 


‘* L’imagination, féconde enchantresse, 
Qui fait mieux que garder et que se souvenir, 
“© Retrace le passé, devance Pavenir, 
© Refait tout ce qui fut, fait tout ce qui doit étre, 
“ Dit a Pun d’exister, a l’autre de renaitre; 

_ ‘© Et comme a l’Eternel, quand sa voix Pappela, 
“ Létre encore au néant lui repond: me Voila?” 


It is with some regret I mention, that these lines are extracted 
from the works of an author, equally distinguished by the beat 
and the athe of his genius, —the Abbé de Lille. r 


NOTE (D4), P. 365. 


‘Mr. Burke has passed too slightly over the subject of infinity, 
without turning his attention to its two different modifications,— 
immensity and eternity. The latter seems to me to contribute still 
more to the sublime than the former. Is not this owing to its. 
coming home more directly to our personal feelings: and conse- 
quently (according to Mr. Burke’s own doctrine) to a certain 
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mixture of the terrible, or at least of the aw/fu/, inseparable from 
the conception? - 

With respect to that portion of eternity which is already past, 
there is another circumstance which conspires with those already 
mentioned, in leading us to connect with it an emotion of subli- 
mity.——I mean the bias of the mind (arising chiefly, it is pro- 
bable, from associations early established in the fancy by the phe- 
nomena of falling bodies) in speaking of the history of former 





ages, to employ words literally expressive of elevated position. 
We call ourselves “ the descendants of our ancestors;”——we speak 
of “ tracing wf our genealogy;”—* of honours or of estates des- 
cending in the male, or in the female lines.”” We speak, in like 
manner, of traditions handed down from one generation to ano- 
ther; nay, we sometimes employ the word Azgh, as synonymous 
with extremely ancient. “ The nominal observation” (says Dr. 


Brown ina sentence quoted by Dr. Johnson) “of the several days 


“ of the week is very Aigh, and as old as the ancient Egyptians, 
‘‘ who named the same according to the seven planets.” Another 
authority to the same purpose is afforded by Prior: 


_ ©The son of Adam and of Eve, 


*€ Can Bourbon or Nassau go higher?” 
ta) 


Is not the veneration with which we look up to antiquity fardly 
owing to the influence of these associations‘—Mr Hume has at- 


tempted to account for it upon a different principle; but his theory 


is to me quite unintelligible: “ Because we find greater difficulty, 
«‘ and must employ superior energy, in running over the parts of 
s¢ duration than those of space; and in ascending through past 
«‘ duration, than in descending through what is future; therefore, 
ss we value higher, and contemplate with greater veneration, 
“things distant in time, than things remote in space, and the 


& persons and objects of antiquity, than those which we figure to 


« ourselves in the ages of futurity.”” What are we to understand 
by the superior energy we employ in running over the parts of du- 
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ration than those of space; and in ascending through fate duration, 
than in descending through what is future? So far as I am able to 
annex any meaning to this passage, the fact is precisely the re- 
verse of what is here stated. To ascend through fast duration, 
is the habitual employment of the mind in the exercise of me- 
mory, and in the study of history. To descend through future 
duration, by anticipating events before they happen, is, of all em- 
ployments of the understanding, the most difficult; and it is one, 
in which the soundest and most sagacious judgments are perpe- 
tually liable to error and disappointment. It is singular, that the 
use which Mr. Hume has made, in the above sentence, of the 
metaphorical expressions ascending and descending, did not sug- 
gest to him a simpler solution of the problem. 

I will take the liberty of remarking further, with respect to 
this theory of Mr. Hume’s, that it is not “ with our anticipations 
“ of the future, that our veneration for the persons and objects of 
“antiquity” ought to have been contrasted, but with our senti- 
ments concerning what is contemporary with ourselves, or of a 
very modern date. The idea of the future, which is the region of 
all our hopes, and of all our fears, is, in most cases, for that very 
reason, more interesting to the imagination than the idea of the 
fast; and the idea of the eternity frost (to borrow a scholastic 


phrase) incomparably more so than that of the eternity ante. 


The bias of the mind to connect together the ideas of antiquity, 

and of elevated jilace, is powerfully confirmed by another associa- 
tion, coinciding entirely with the former, in suggesting the same 
modes of expression. Among the various natural objects which 
attract a child’s curiosity, there is, perhaps, none which awakens 
a more lively interest, than the river which it sees daily and hourly 
hastening along its channel. Whence does it come? and where 
is it going? are questions which’some of my readers may still re- 
member to have asked: Nor is it even impossible, that they may. 
retain a faint recollection of the surprise and delight with which 
they first learned, that rivers come down from the mountains, 
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and that they all run into the sea. As the faculties of the under- 
standing begin to open to notions abstracted from matter, an ana- 
logy comes invariably and infallibly to be apprehended between 
this endless stream of water, and the endless stream of time; an 


analogy rendered ‘still more impressive by the parallel relations 


which they bear, the one to the Ocean, the other to Eternity. The | 


Jjiux of time, the lapse of time, the ¢ide of time, with many other ex- 
pressions of the same sort, afford sufficient evidence of the facility 
with which the fancy passes from the one subject to the other. 
Hence, too, it is, that the antiquary is said to trace the history of 
laws, of arts, and of languages, to their fountain heads, or original 
sources; and hence, the synonymous meanings, wherever ‘ime is 
concerned, of the words dackward and upward. To carry our re- 
searches uf or dack to a particular era, are phrases equally sanc- 
tioned by our best writers. Nor is it only in our own language 
that these terms are convertible. In the Greek, they are so to a 
still greater extent; the preposition av, when in composition, 
sometimes having the force of the word sursum, sometimes that 
of the word retro. | 

It is scarcely necessary for me to remark, how exactly and how 
irresistibly all these different associations conspire with each 
other, in producing an ‘uniformity of thought and of language 
among mankind, with respect to the two great modifications of 
time, the fast and the future. 

I shall only mention one other circumstance, contributing to 


the same end.—The filial respect with which we literally, as well | 


as metaphorically, ook uf to our parents, during our early years, 
insensibly extends itself to ¢heir progenitors, producing, not un- 
naturally, that illusion of the imagination which magnifies the en- 
dowments, both bodily and mental, of our ancestors, in proportion 
as we carry our thoughts backward from the present period; and 
which, in ruder ages, terminates at last in a sentiment approach- 
ing nearly to that of religion. Datur hec venia antiquitati, ut 
miscendo humana divinis, primordia rerum augustiora faciat. 
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In the Christian world, however, it is chiefly the Paigure his- a y 
tory which has invested remote antiquity with a character of subs 
-Jimity, blending our earliest religious impressions with the pic- 
tures of patriarchal manners, with the events of the antediluvian 
ages, with the story of our first parents, and, above all, with the 
emotions inspired by that simple and sublime exordium,—“ In 
“ the beginning, God created the Heavens and the Earth.” 


NOTE (Ee), P. 381. 


wi, 5 
“a 


Among the various instances of the sublime, quoted from Ho- 
mer by Longinus, the following simile has always, in a more par- 
ticular manner, attracted the attention of succeeding critics: 


““Qaroyv d negoeides aevng cdev oPOarrcoursy, 
“6 “Heeevos sv Txominy, AtUmowY Ems OVO Wovroy, 


“ Toccov smbewoxuor deav trloxers immo.” * 


\ Whatever sublimity may belong to these lines, I am inclined 
to ascribe almost entirely to the image of the shepherd, and to 
the commanding prospect he enjoys from his elevated situation. 


4 
x 


NOTE (F f), P. 391. 

Marmontel, in one of the best of his elementary books, has laid 
hold of the same analogy, to explain to his pupils the respective 
effects of analysis and synthesis, as exemplified in the structure 
of language. ) 


_* Lib. V.1.770. 


** Far as a shepherd from some point on high 

** O’er the wide main extends his boundless eye, 
“Through such a space of air, with thundering sound, 
** At one long teap th’ immortal coursers bound.” 





. 
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_ & Vous voyez que c’est par foiblesse que Vesprit humain gé- 
 néralise ses idées. Pour ’homme c’est un besoin de sim- 
“ plifier ses idées, 4 mesure qu’elles se multiplient; et ses géné- 
“ ralisations, dans lesquelles les différences spécifiques et indi- 
“ viduelles sont oubliées, et qui réunissent une multitude de 
“ souvenirs en un seul point de ressemblance, ne sont qu’une 
“ facilité que se donne l’esprit pour soulager sa vue. C’est une 
_ “ position commode qu’il prend pour dominer sur un plus grand 
“ nombre d’objéts; et, de cette espéce d’éminence ou il s’est 
© placé, sa véritable action consiste 4 redescendre l’echelle des 
“ idées, en restituant a chacune les différences de son objet, ‘ses 
“ propriétés distinctives; et en composant, par la synthese ce qui 
“ par “analyse il avoit simplifié.” (Grammaire, p. 8.) 





NOTE (Gg), P.391. 


Mr. Maclaurin has taken notice of the former of these circum- 
stances in the introduction to his Treatise of Fluxions.—« Others, 
“ in the place of indivisible, substituted infinitely small divisible 
“‘ elements, of which they supposed all magnitudes to be form- 
“ed. After these came to be relished, an infinite scale of infini- 
“ tudes and infinitesimals (ascending and descending always by 
“ infinite steps) was imagined and proposed to be received into 
“ geometry, as of the greatest use for penetrating into its abstruse 
“ parts. Some have argued for quantities more than infinite; and 


~“ others for a kind of quantities that are said to be neither finite’ 


‘¢ nor infinite, but of an intermediate and indeterminate nature. 
«© This way of considering what is called the sublime part of 
“‘ seometry has so far prevailed, that it is generally known by no 
s less a title than the science, the arithmetic, or the geometry of 
‘‘ infinities. These terms imply something lofty but mysterious; 
“ the contemplation of which may be suspected to amaze and 
“‘ perplex, rather than satisfy or enlighten the understanding; 
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568 NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘and while it seems greatly to elevate geometry, may. possibly 
“‘ lessen its true and real excellency, which chiefly consists in its 
“ perspicuity and perfect evidence.” Maclaurin’s Fluxions, Vol. 
Esp. : wets I 

Fontenelle, who possessed the rare talent of adorning mathe-~ 
matical science with the attractions of a refined wit and a lively 
eloquence, contributed perhaps more than any other individual, 
by the popularity of his writings, to give a currency to this para- 
doxical phraseology. In one passage he seems to reproach his 
predecessors for the timid caution with which they had avoided 
these sublime speculations; ascribing it to something resembling 
the holy dread inspired by the mysteries of religion:—A remark, 
by the way, which affords an additional illustration of the ‘close 
alliance between the sublime and the awful. “ Quand on y étoit 
“ arrivé, on s’arrétoit avec une espéce d’effroi et de sainte hor- 
“ reur. On regardoit |’infini comme un mystére qu’il falloit 
s‘ respecter, et qu’il n’étoit pas permis d’approfondir.” Préface 
des Elem. de la Geom. de I’Infini. | 

In the same page of the text, I have observed, that, ‘¢ with the 
“‘ exception of the higher parts of mathematics, and one or two 
‘© others, for which it is easy to account, the epithet universally 
‘‘ applied to the more abstruse branches of knowledge is not 
“ sublime but profound.” One of the exceptions here alluded to, 
is the application we occasionally make of the former of these 
words to moral speculations, and also to some of those metaphy- 
sical researches which are connected with the doctrines of reli- 
gion; a mode of speaking which is fully accounted for in the pre- 
ceding part of this essay. 

Agreeably to the same analogy, Milton applies to the meta- 
physical discussions of the fallen angels the word Aigh in prefer- 
ence to deef. The whole passage is, in this point of view, de- 





serving of attention, as it illustrates strongly the facility with 


which the thoughts unconsciously pass and repass from the lite- 


ral to the metaphorical sublime. 
2 
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In the effect of this superiority of stature, there seems. tobe 
something specifically different from that produced. by an appa-_ 
rent sad of strength. A broad Herculean make MH 
Suggest | ‘ideas much less nearly allied to sublimity, and would, 
even detract from the respect ‘which the same stature, with a less” 
letic form, would have commanded. A good. deal must here 
taaene ibed - to that apprehended analogy between a towering 
shape and : a lofty mind, which has transferred metaphorically so 
eae. ‘terms from the former to the latter; and, perhaps, some- 
thing also to a childish but natural association, grafting’ a feeling 

of reverence on that elevation of body to which we are forced to 
look upfrwards. ty a A Soles ee 
The influence of similar associations may be descii in the uni- 

. versal practice of decorating the helmets of warriors with plumes. 
of feathers; i in the artificial means employed to give cithera real 

i> ‘abiapparent; augmentation of stature to the heroes | of the buskin; 
an le the sommes of sertrols Berm salutation —* in Ath countries; 








ay a Al ry seem ini to agree sore to an. ingenious res. 
“mark of Sir Joshua Reynolds) i in the common idea of ita the ier 
body less, in sakgihiteverence. ioe Tah ibe, reas ee 5 i 
fs ey Se Behias, ivan iapilpaanatebesiagethe peenvennrn 
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still more explicitly, his Pe caithedbenimnscAbbaangnytlingaece iin 
“est en effet ce qui forme Pexcellence et la sowveraine perfection 
“ nif discours.” Po this version » Boileau men ot co yg. 
“ dire summitas,extremité en hauteur; ce ah yade plus sree : 
“dans ce qui est élevé. Le mot eZoxn signifie a peu prés la méme 
“ chose, c’est a dire, eminentia, ce gui s’éleve au-dessus “du reste. . 
“ C’est sur ces deux termes, dont la signification est superlative) 
“et que ‘Longin prend au figuré, que je me suis fondé pour sou- 
© tenir’ que son dessein est de traiter du genre sublime de Velo- 
«“ guence dans son lus haut print de herfection.” (Remarques sur 
la Traduction du Traité du “gto Oeuvres de Boileau, — 
V. Amsterdam, 1775. 0° Uy sage toy SRG 
In defence of Longinus’s application of the epithet cublinisilt 
Sappho’s Ode, Mr. Knight maintains, that the Pathetic is always 
Sublime. “ All sympathies (he observes) excited by just and ap- 
6 propriate expression of energic passions, whether they be of 
“the tender or violent kind, are alike sublime, as they all tend 
“to expand and elevate the mind, and fill it with those enthu- 
“ siastic raptures, which Longinus justly states to be the true 
feelings of | sublimity. Hence that author cites instances: of the 
s¢ sublime from the tenderest odes of love, as well as from the 
¢ most terrific images of war, and with equal propriety.” Ina 
subsequent part of his work, Mr. Knight asserts, that “ in all the 
“ fictions, either of poetry or imitative art,. there can be nothin; 
“ truly pathetic, unless it be at the same time in some degree 
sublime.” In this assertion he has certainly lost sight enti irely 
of the meaning in which the words Sublime and Pathetic are’ 
commonly understood in our language; a standard of judgment, 
upon questions of this sort, from which there lies no appeal to 
i the arbitrary definition of any theorist; not even to the authority 
Bingen himself. pte an accurate examination of sub- 
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1 under one precise definition, the views of 


= bn cen both by the ancients and by the moderns, without 
pi inkingeaadiiabawibicadapateche- numberless modifications of the 


idea, which may be expected from. their different. systems of 
‘manners, from their « different religious creeds, and from various 


other causes. Whoever reflects on the meaning of the word Vir- 


‘tus as employed by the earlier Romans, and compares it with the 


Virtu of their degenerate descendants, will not be surprised at 
the anomalies he meets with, in attempting to reconcile com- 
pletely the doctrines of ancient and modern critics concerning the 
Sublime; and will find reason to:be satisfied, when he is able to 


give a plausible account of some of these anomalies from their 


different habits of thinking, and their differe ent modes of philoso- 


. phizing upon’ the principles of criticism. 


& Appellata est a Viro virtus. Viri autem propria maximé est 
“ fortitudo, cujus munera duo maxima sunt, mortis dolorisque 
“ contemptio.” Cic. Tusc. 2. 18. | 


_ | & Virtus signifia d’abord la force, ensuite le courage, ensuite la 


“ grandeur morale. Chez les Italiens, virtz ne designe guére que 
“ Ja pratique des beaux arts; et le mot qui, dans son origine, ex- 
“ ipreenalt: la’ qualité qui distingue €minemment ’homme, est 


onné -aujourd’hui 2 d des étres qui ont perdu la qualité distinc- 
« Guede Vhomme. Un Soprano est le Virtuoso par excellence.” 






Suard. Essai sur la Vie et le Caractére du Tasse. 


Dn the instance of the sud/ime, it seems to me to be much less 

, erful that there should be some anomalies in the use made 
of this word by Longinus, when compared with our present 
modes of thinking and of speaking, than that the points of coin- 
cidence should be so many between his view of the subject, and 
that which we meet with in the best books of philosophical cri- 






ticism which have yet appeared. . ee . : 
shall take this opportunity to remark (although the observa Pi ; 


deities no immediate connection with the foregoing train of. t 
thinking), that a talent for the fathetic, and a talent for Aumour, 
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are generally united in the sam person. Wit is more nearly al- 
lied to a taste for the sudlime.. T have Peete enites, Ly i- 
fied, as far as my own knowledge extends, whether, of men onof 
books. Nor do I think it would be difficult to. explain the fact, 
ah the, rai dn laws of eile th ASR at i 
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“The ee and Laine lidat passage which ¥ am sidiw' to 
quote, with respect to the final cause of the pleasures connected 
with the emotion of Sublimity, affords a proof, that the views’ of 
Longinus occasionally rose from the pr ofessed and principal ob- 
ject of his book to other speculations of a higher and more com: 
prehensive nature. I shall give it to my readers in the words of 
_ Dr. Akenside. . . “ pe Neti 

“ Those godlike geniuses were well assured, that nature had 

“ not intended man for a low- -spirited or ignoble being: but, 
“ bringing us into life and the midst of this vast universe, as be- 
“ fore a multitude assembled at some heroic solemnity, that we 

“might be spectators of all her magnificence, and candidates 

“high for the prize of glory, she has, therefore, implanted in 
our souls an unextinguishable love of every thing great~and 
‘“‘ exalted, of every thing which appears divine beyond our com- 
“ prehension. Whence it comes to pass, that even the whole 
“ world is not an object sufficient for the depth and nate | 

human imagination, which often sallies forth beyond the limits 

« of all that surrounds us. Let any man cast his eye through the 

“ whole circle of our existence, and consider how especially it 

“ abounds with i epee and erand ie he will soon Beene 
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as ‘eiipinks hit 2 Bisiaty Apritiees with the same associa- 
tion, when he Wauiiea: 6 “dxbos Je we xoespiins egorsy Sw TH TE monty 
« para Suuny cxnrs eevee ie Pegnaer, x THY TS pyroges ce acgoay 
Pie 

“The beginning of this sentence is hes translated by Boileau: 
ih ita te Wi tise vient @ eclater,” Se5—upon which version 
Dicier observes as follows: “ Notre langue n’a que ce mot éclater 
© pour exprimer le mot seve oe, qui est emprunté de la tempéte, 
et qui don nne une idée merveilleuse, a peu prés comme ce mot 
« de Virgile, abrupitis nubibus ignes. Longin a voulu donner ici 
« une image de la foudre que Von voit plutét tomber que partir.” 


eee Pe y ae 
maak de Boileau, Dp: 16, Tom. V. ed. “Rae 
LOA ag 
ron + 24, bet " ? 3 > / f % 
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edit Phi NOTE (Mm), P. 409. 
_ After consulting Bailly’s History of-Astronomy, I find that my 
memory. has not been so faithful on this occasion as I had ima- 
' ie and that I have connected with this particular description, 
e several ideas which occur in other parts. of the same work. As it 
appears to me, however, of more consequence, at present, to 
snuategte my own idea than to rectify this trifling inadvertency, 
Thave allowed the passage to remain as it was originally written. ; 
(See Hist. de VP Astron. Mod. liv. 7:) .. ., ‘ ; 
sip? the hurry of preparing for the press the notes on n this Essay, ig 
hep ected, to refer, on a former occasion (when speaking of th the 
ntimate connexion between is cae pi the literal elie of 
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Divinité ¢ est ¢ dans ses discours comme dan: : Pu ‘univ TS, 
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tout, agitant tout.—Dans son Rake sublime, il se pla wot 
Diew. et r homme, i s adresse a eux tour-a-tour.- Qui mi 


tems? 





& Bo ; vi Py 
que hui, a parlé de ‘a vie, de Ta mort, de P “eternité, du t aes 
>» ida 5 ve. We ° 
idées par elles-méme inspirent | a Pimagination ul = espéce de 


terreur, qui n’est pas . loin du sublime.—-—A travers une ; foule d de 


FRA May Re 
sentimens qui Pentrainent, Bossuet ne > fait que. prononcer de. 


. PLEA 5 EOS 

temps ¢ en temps< des mots; et ces mots alors font frissonner,. comme: 
te les 5 cris interrompus que le ‘voyageur entend quelquefois pendant 
| la nuit, dans le silence des foréts, et qui Pavertissent d’ un dan er, 


qu ‘il ne connoit pas. —Mais ce qui le distingue, le plus, Pest. 
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Pimpétuosité de ses mouvements, c ’est son Ame qui se nla rh ry 


Cie. : 


tout. Il semble que du sommet d’un lieu élevé, il decouvre des» 
grands événemens qui se passent sous ses yeux, et qu’il les ra- 


Cone a des hommes qui sont en bas.” om he " 
ere Pit hg 
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Ih his argument concerning the Coup d’Oceil Militaire, Fo ard 
_ rests his opinion, not on any general philosophical consideratior 
but on the results which his good sense suggested to him ‘fre 
4 “the records of military history, and from his own personal obser- ; 
mn vation and experience. The following short quotation will confirm 
i hat I have stated in the text, concerning the universality of ‘the: 
udice there mentioned, at the period when he wrote; a 52 
m: stance which, when contrasted with the glaring ‘absurdity 
ich it n now presents to the most superficial i inquirers, may. 
das good evidence of the progress. which the theory of 
man mind has made during the course of the last century. 
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*, Les deux Refutations. Conte moral, par Madame de Sillery. 
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““C’est le sentiment ree “ii re d’ceil ne depend | ‘pas 

‘nous, que c’est un présent de a nature, que les campagnes 

ne le'donnent petit et qu’en un mot il faut l’apporter en. naissant, 
~ sans quoi les | yeux, du monde le les plus pergans ne voyent g goute et 

marchent dans: les’ ten 1e es les plus épaisses. On se trompe; nous | 
: up Veil selon la portion d’esprit et de. bon sens, 

i le providence de nous départir. I] nait de Pun et de | 
Yat tre, mais i Beats ‘Vaffine et le pertoe tOHEy, et keeperenee 6 
nous Passure. ‘e ¥ 
ne Philopcemen avoit un cou: d’wil admirable. On ne doit 
pas le considerer en lui comme un présent de la nature, mais 
comme le fruit de Vetude, de Vapplication, et de son extreme. 
passion pour la guerre. Plutarque nous apprend la methode dont 
il st - servit pour voir de tout autres yeux que de ceux des autres 
pour la conduite des armées,” &e. &e. &e. 
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Ae {NOTE (Oo), P. 430. 
oe te: . ( )s 
bak ” : sien 
“‘ Ceux qui passent leur vie dans la societé la plus étendue sont 
: é 
et bgp DornR § s’'ils ne prennent pas facilement un Zac¢ fin et déli- | 
* cat, et s’ils n ’acquiérent pas la connoissance du coeur humain.” 7 











Re cys seems to ra se the oe sensus communis in the - 
aus nee 7 
T ipsum, qui communis dicitur, ubi discet, cum se a core ah 
re qui non hominibus solum, sed multis quoque animalibus na u- ji 
“ralis est, segregarit? : 
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. ablind man) ar 3e atten’ 

‘? ” to 5 bcd slighter feelings which escape general notices a quality 

ye which i 8 very commonly on four dea (sometimes by DAle pb 

| himself) with that sensibiliry to beauty, which is measured by the 

\ _ degre of pleasure communicated to the observer. It 

j me, at the same bende to be probable, that when he th 
afte word, he had an eye chiefly to o those questions icerning 
taste, which (as T before said) fall under the’ srovince of ‘ 
connoisseur. No Person, I apprehend, would use | C express 
a quick’ perception of the beauty of a finé prospect—n nor does-it 
seem to be often or very, correctly applied to a quick and od 
perception of the beauties of writing. “ On peut, ce me ser 

> @aprés cés reflexions, répondre en deux mots 2 Ja ‘eat aN 

“vent agitée, si le sentiment est préférable a la discussion, pour 

“ juger un ouvrage de gaat. L’impression est. le juge natural du 

“premier moment, la discussion Pest du second. Dans les i 

“sonnes qui joignent 2 la finesse et a la promptitude ¢ du 2 tact tte 

“ netteté et la justesse de esprit, le second juge 3 Ure 

wa 
«“ Pordinaire que confirmer les arréts rene per, © prer 
ke “ne 3 
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the deals Beau of the Teepe Enc yoloheate me aiid mn 
% of a treatise on the dcautiful, by St. Augustine, Ww y ich 1 is 
ia ow lost. Some idea, however, we are told, may be formed of its. 7 
contents. from different passages scattered through his other writ i: 


ae idea here ascribed to St. peut i 2 this, " 





4 4 en tout genre. PB nis horre Pa 8 shy unitas 
& esf.”—The theory certainly i is not of very great value; | but the 
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attempt i is curious, when connec 
with that of his age. | Vie eS cee i od 
- ‘ Paces tors :atempt ich may be considered as a 
: eo) y of Utility) it may be remarked far- 
evide dently far too confined ‘to include aid’ the 
e Beautiful, yet that it includes alarger proportion 
ers, of those higher beauties, which form the chief 
udy. to a man of refined taste. | 


ith the history of the author 
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Even in the works of nature, one of the chief sources of their 
Beauty to a philosophical eye, is the Unity of Design which they Cry 

“every where exhibit—-On the mind of St. Augustine, who had 
been prea eee ee school of the ce eenaaiaad this © 
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he same “remark will be found ood 3 in all the fine arts. pad 
ie connoisseur” (says a late writer, who has had the best 
I ities ‘to form a just opinion on this point) “who sees the — 
he work of a great. master, seizes, at the first glance, its merits and — 
its beauties. He eer wards discover defects; but he always — 
“6 returns to that which pleased him, and would rather admire ¢ 
« than find fault. To begin with finding fault | where there are 
“ ‘a to admire, is ‘a sure proof, of want of taste. 77 
rkis the beaut of several yea of my observation in 
« All the a 2 looked for defects i in the finest Ww : 

* “het oe 4 T) . 
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BE. most intel of i whole; inasmuch as it is s the basis or substra- 
i HY tum of all the rest, and the only one where. education ¢ can do but 
| little to supply the deficiencies of nature. According to the vulgar 


at! | or Taste may be defied tok be * the discernment of blemishes.” 
| 
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3 The account given by | Reynolds himself of 
‘this occasion, does not. accord literally wi 
| “poet; as it appears that his Jirst rapturt os. 
comparison of those. which he experience 
careful and critical examination of Dal ae. 
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reine: is incomparably more fim 
reur ent t stated in the text: — 
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m nti NOTE (**), to the Prelimir ary Dissertation, P. 9. bi 
a oT able of Dr. RE1p’s. Instinctiv Principles, extracted. 5 et 
ff ee Priestley’ s Examination, P. 9. . 
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o al affections 
“ee 3 “Odours, tastes, 
ie. ‘sounds, and 


certain affec- 
tions of the 
optic nerve 


aN 


4 A hard substance 
§ An extended oe 


stance % 


.9 6 Alt the primary 
_ qualities of bo- 
dies . 


hind A body i in motion 


Gs - Certain forms o 
the features, 
, -. articulations of 
; at the voice, and 
me uk attitudes of the 
“body 
7 Inverted cori 
et on the retina 
| Images in corre-)} 
sponding parts 
‘of both eyes _ 


_. 9 Pains in any part 
of the body 
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| He also enumerates the _fallossing among instinctive Faculties 


iguetiice VIZEH Fos 


+’ pro The parallel motion of the eyes, as necessary to dish 


__- vision. 


11 The sense of veracity, or a disposition to speak truth. es 


Be d * 


ct \ present sensatio a suggests 


=h belief of the present ex- 

istence of an object. 

-the belief of its past existence. 

-no belief at all. 

; the idea and belief of our own 
existence. . om 











their peculiar corresponding 
sensations. | 
ri eo 8 " 
oil . 
| _¢ the sensation of hardness, and 
} the beliefof something hard. 
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the idea of extension and space. 





———their peculiar sensations. 





the idea of motion. 


the idea and belief of certain | 
thoughts, purposes, anddis=e = 


era ors 

positions of the mind. x 

4 ‘one 

———upright vision. ee e 
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the idea cf the place where he . 
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Ms _ similar causes. |. 7% 
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My oe en Bh i . ; 
et “. a. series of quotations foi Reid’ sInguity, which Ss. 
ea have considered as justifying the statemen : 
ae exhibits of the Mading opinions contained it et 
a ; ‘ 


the Ath, 5th, and 6th articles;—according to which: Reid is re- 
"ees presented as having maintained, that a hap iy ie abe suggests — 
sf aes the seni tan of hardness, and the belief of” something hard; —an 

: extended substance, the idea of extension and space; and the prrima- 
ny qualities of bodies in cone their hecudar. sensations.———T he 
authority pfoduced for Peg fire of these jo charges is the following 
es ~. -gentence: 2 ; f shi ; a yey BEY “y ee 


AN ity _ © By an original principle of our constitution, a certain sensa- _ 
re _ “ tion of touch both suggests to the mind the:conception of hard- 
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3 ty: ae i ‘a 
’ sy «6 ness, and creates the belief of i it; or, in other "ee this sensa- 
_ & tion is a natural sign of hardness.” | i$ 
vi ts Is perfectly evident that the authority hat is not 0 y at va- 


_wiance with the charges but is in direct Be chiy's to wes 
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